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PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE IN THE FIRST 
THREE CENTURIES. 


THE Church was sent forth from the Upper Room at Jerusalem 
to preach the Forgiveness of Sins, and provided with the power 
of imparting it’, To those who believed the message and 
repented of the sins of their past lives Baptism was an absolution 
in full. Upon this point there is a remarkable consensus of 
Apostolic and other early testimony ®. 

The case of post-baptismal sin was less simple, and it does not 
seem to have been dealt with at first in a comprehensive way. 
No definite policy is shadowed forth in the New Testament, 
although it contains incidental references to the subject. St. 
John teaches that sins committed by Christians who ‘walk in 
the light’ are forgiven, upon the simple condition of’ being 
confessed, or through the prayer of a brother; but there is such 
a thing as ‘sin unto death,’ for which prayer will not avail *, 
A gross sin which created scandal might be visited by a Divine 
chastisement, with the result that the offender was overtaken by 
sickness or death* ; or he might be expelled from the Church by 


' Le. xxiv 47; Jo. xx 21 ff. 
For the belief of the 
1 Cor. vi 11; but it is implicit in all passages where the forgiveness of sins is 


represented as possessed by the baptized, e.g. Eph. i7, iv 32; Col. i1g f.; 1 Jo. 
ii 12. 


*1jJoi7 ff, v 16. 
* Acts v 5, 10; 1 Cor. v 5, xi 30. 
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the judgement of the whole body’. In the latter case the society 
which had expelled a member could reinstate him?; both in 
expelling and in restoring it was believed to act by the power of 
Christ, but would ordinarily look for the concurrence of its 
Apostolic founder* or his delegate*. Some words dropped by 
St. James® suggest that sins which did not need such drastic 
treatment were sometimes confessed before the congregation, who 
interceded for the pardon of the sinner. There is, however, no 
sign as yet of any ordered system of discipline. The busy age 
which carried the Gospel from Jerusalem to Rome had little time 
for the settlement of details; perhaps it was felt that the matter 
was one which did not admit of being settled in the infancy of 
the Church, but must be left to experience guided by the Spirit 
of Christ. 

Nor did the sub-apostolic age proceed many steps further, if 
we may judge from its literary remains. The Epistle of Clement, 
though called forth by disorders in the Church at Corinth, has 
little to say upon the question of discipline. It seems to assume 
that a healthy Christian life needs no confession of sins but that 
which is made to God, and no absolution but that which the 


Atonement offers to the penitent ®. The leaders of the revolt at 
Corinth are warned that they must accept chastisement, humbling 
themselves before the presbyters whom they had unjustly ejected 
and acknowledging their error’; but no formal penance seems 
to be contemplated. Ignatius uses peravoeiy and perdvow only 
when he refers to the conversion of the heathen or the return of 


1 1 Cor. v 2, 13 (a reference to Deut. xxii 24, Lxx). 

2 2 Cor. ii 6f. 

1 Cor. v 4 Kal rod mvedparos rH Tod Kupiov 
"Inood. 2 Cor. ii 10 Tt xapileode, wrr.; for = dguéva 
cf. Eph. iv 32. 

* If, as Dr. Hort thought (Ecclesia, p. 214f.), the laying on of hands in 1 Tim. 
v 22 is ‘the act of blessing by which penitents were received back into the communion 
of the faithful.’ 

5 v 16: Smws ladjre may refer to sicknesses which were Divine chastisements for 
sin (cf. v 15). 

* 1 Cor. 2. 3 éfereivare rds xeipas tov wavroxparopa Gedy, ixeredovres 
abrov Trews yevécOat, ef Geovres jydprere. Ib. 7. 3 dreviowpev els 7d alya rod 
Xprorod... bid ri Hyerépay corrnpiay txxvOiv wavri peravolas 
Cf. also cc, 48. 1, 60, 1. 

7 1 Cor. 57. 1 ipeis otv of ri waraBodiy rijs ordcews wohoavres imordyyre Tois 
mpecBurépas wai madevOnre els perdvoray, 
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schismatics to the unity of the Church!, and apparently not 
in a technical sense. Polycarp briefly refers to certain judicial 
functions exercised by presbyters?, but in alluding to a scandal 
which had arisen within the presbyterate, he is content to 
express his grief and to pray that the offender may be brought 
to ‘true repentance *.’ The Didache twice speaks of confession 
of sins as a necessary preparation for public prayer and the 
Eucharist *, and there is a similar statement in Barnabas®, The 
homily which was long thought to be a second letter of Clement 


prescribes almsgiving as a means of relieving the soul from the 
burden of sin®, 


In the Shepherd of Hermas we have the first serious attempt 
to deal with the whole question of post-baptismal sin. The 
Shepherd is the ‘ Angel of Repentance,’ and the book might well 
have borne the secondary title ‘i wept peravolas".’” Evidently the 
subject was attracting attention in the Roman Church at the time 
when Hermas wrote, i.e. if we are to believe the Muratorian 
writer, during the episcopate of Pius (c. 140-155). Certain 
teachers in the Church had asserted that there was no place for 
a post-baptismal repentance; the one and only perdvota was that 
which was consummated by the baptismal remission of sins. The 
Shepherd admits that this teaching is theoretically true ; those 
who have received forgiveness of their sins in Baptism ought 
to ‘sin no more ®’ ; and in future, it is hinted, this ideal must be 
1 Eph. 10. 1; Philad, 3. 2, 8. 1; Smyrn, 4. 1, 5. 3, 

2 Phil. 6. 1 wai ol mpecBirepa 82 els mavras thenpoves ... pi) Taxéws 
morevovres twos, ph tv xpice, eldéres Sri mavres dperérar 


dyaprias, 

Ibid, 11. 

* Did. 4. 14 by eoporoyhoy 7a wapanrdpard cov 14. mpoefopodo- 
7A. 

5 Barn. 19. 12. 

‘Clem. R. 2 Cor.’ 16 éAenuootvyn yap dyaprias yiverar. On the whole 
passage and its relation to Tobit xii 8 and Prov. x 12 (1 Pet. iv 8) see Lightfoot, 
ad loc. 

Herm. Vis. 5. pot mavra ypaya: ivercidaro, &yyehos Ths 
peravolas. Mand. 4. 2 pnoiv, rijs peravoias ely wal waow 
ovveow 

Mand. 4. 3 ppl, xipre, rive érépa peravora ~orw 
ph éxeivn ore cls wal dpapridy trav mporépwr, 
A€yer por Kadais feovoas, yap Exe’ eer yap dpeow dyapriay 
dyapravey. 
Y2 
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realized’. But to Hermas and his contemporaries one further 
opportunity is offered, while they are warned that repentance 
will be unavailing if sin is repeated with a light heart. Even 
genuine repentance does not imply immediate forgiveness, or 
exclude the necessity of self-inflicted penance; it is only under 
such conditions that the sinner may hope to be healed by the 
hand of God*. Yet Hermas is no advocate for extreme rigour 
in the treatment of penitents. The Shepherd bids him ‘tell all 
men to repent, and they shall live unto God’; ‘as many as shall 
repent with all their heart, and cleanse themselves from all the 
iniquities aforesaid and no more add anything to their sins, shall 
receive from the Lord healing of their former sins*,’ Even the 
graver sins are not excluded from the hope of ultimate forgiveness, 
if repentance is sincere and permanent °. 

Hermas does not refer expressly to public acts of penitence. 
But there is evidence that such acts were performed in the Roman 
Church even before the days of Pius. Under Hyginus, Irenaeus 
tells us, the heretic Cerdon repeatedly confessed before the con- 
gregation his fault in teaching doctrines contrary to the faith of 
the Church, and presently returned to the practice he had publicly 
renounced *®, The fact is a curious commentary on the attitude 
of Hermas, and may have been one of the circumstances which 
suggested it. Cerdon’s successor, Marcion, who came to Rome 
from Pontus about this time’, had, according to Epiphanius, been 
excommunicated for a moral offence by his father, who was 
Bishop of Sinope, and sought in vain for admission to the com- 


1 Cf. Vis, 2.2; Mand. 4. 3. 
2 Mand. 4. 3 ms txmepacdels rod dyaprncy, play perdvoay 
day bwd (cf. Vis. 3. 10, 5. 5) duapravy peravohap, doippoply ton 
rootry. Cf. 4. 1 def mapadexOfjva: Kai peravoodrra, 
pi) ois yap BovAcs TOU peravard 

3 Sim. 7. 4 Tav obv peravootvraw Soxeis Tas dyaprias ; ob wavTedas, 
GdAa bef peravootvra Bacaviou .. . Kal tdv Tas OdAipas 
Tas éwepxopuévas waytws 5 ra wavra Kricas Kal Kat 
ria 

* Sim. 8. 11; cf. Mand, 12. 6. 

5 Mand. 4.1. 

Iren. iii, 4. 3 Kép3wv 8% 5 mpd Mapxiwvos, airds ént ds évvaros 
énicxomos, els tiv Kal obrws derérece, mor? pév 
Kai ddiordpevos Taw adeApav ovvodias. 

Epiph. Haer, xlij 1 pera 7d reAevrijca “Tyivor. 
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munion of the Roman Church’. In Asia Minor, as it seems, 
certain female disciples of the Valentinian teacher Marcus, on 
returning to the Church, made public confession of the errors into 
which they had been betrayed, the state of exomologesis lasting 
in one case to the end of life ?, Eusebius attributes to Dionysius 
of Corinth a letter addressed to the Church of Amastris in 
Paphlagonia and to the Churches of Pontus, in which the Bishop 
of Corinth recommends that persons who sought to return to the 
Church after any fall, whether a moral offence or a lapse into 
heresy, should be restored to communion*®. There seems to be 
no sufficient reason for doubting the attribution of this letter to 
Dionysius, whose floruit is placed by Eusebius in A.D. 173 *. 

This letter to the Churches on the shores of the Euxine suggests 
the existence in those parts of a tendency to deal severely with 
certain offenders who sought reconciliation with the Church. 
Perhaps there were local reasons for this trend of opinion. 
Epiphanius notes the prevalence of Encratite views throughout 
a large part of Asia Minor®, and they were probably still more 
common in the second century. When Dionysius wrote, another 
movement was in progress which may have been partly responsible 
for the tendency mentioned above. According to Eusebius Mon- 
tanism broke out in 173-4°; but Epiphanius places it as early 

 Epiph. Ac. alrhoas perdvoay napa rod idiov marpés. On his arrival at 
Rome, wal obdels The story seems to have come 
from the lost odvraypa of Hippolytus (cf. Harnack-Preuschen, Gesch, i p. 623) ; see 
Salmon, art. Marcion in D. C. B. 

Tren. i 13. adra: modAAdms émorpépaca els Tiv Tov 
(confessae sunt)... Hore wat didxoviv tia rav tv . . mEpemeceiv 
TH ... THs adrod . . Ewerra perd 
abti Tov xpévov éopodoyoupévy dierédece (omne tempus 
in exomologesi consummavit), nevOodoa Opnvoica rod paryou 
BiapbopG. "Efopodcysioba: is used instead of the normal égayopeJey in Dan. ix 20 
(Lxx) and in the N.T. (Mc. i 5=Mt. iii 6, Acts xix 18, Jas. v 10). The early 
appearance in the West of exomologesis in a technical sense is not easy to account 
for ; the noun is fairly common in the Lxx, but as = n\n, ‘ praise’; in the N. T. it 
does not occur, or in the sub-apostolic writings, except Herm. Sim. 2. 5, where it 
is used as in the Lxx, 

Eus. H. E. iv 23 «al rp éxxAnoig 82 wapoixovcn “Apaorpiw Gua vais xara Tévrov 
émoreidas ... Tods éf olas oby dwowrdoews, cire mAnupercias wAdvns, 
émorpépovras defiotcba mpoordrra. It is significant that the letter contained, 
apparently just before this, woAAd -yapou Kal dyvelas, 

* Eus. Chron. ed. Schoene, p. 172 f. 

® Epiph. Haer. xlvii 1. The provinces named are Pisidia, Phrygia, Asia, Pamphylia, 
Cilicia, Galatia. Eus. Chron, |. 
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as the nineteenth year of Antoninus Pius’, i.e. in 157, and it is 
possible that the later date is that of its condemnation by the 
Asiatic Churches. Amastris and the towns of Pontus were not 
too far from the centre of the movement to have been influenced 
by its ascetic tone. 

At Rome the ‘ New Prophecy’ had been brought to the notice 
of the Bishop as early as 177, when Irenaeus was commissioned 
by the Viennese confessors to approach Eleutherus in the interests 
of peace*. According to Tertullian, a later Bishop of Rome, 
probably Zephyrinus, had actually recognized the Montanists 
and issued ‘letters of peace’ on their behalf to the Asiatic 
Churches, when he was persuaded by Praxeas to recall the letters 
and, in Tertullian’s strange phrase, to ‘expel the Paraclete *’ 
It is possible that this sudden and, as Tertullian relates it, 
inexplicable change of front may not have been altogether un- 
connected with the question of discipline, and may mark the rise 
into power at Rome of the party who advocated a relative laxity 
in the treatment of penitents. From two quite independent 
sources we gather that the old strictness which Hermas had 
sought to abate was sensibly relaxed by Callistus, who suc- 
ceeded Zephyrinus and had been his chief adviser. If we are 
to believe Hippolytus, Callistus offered absolution unconditionally 
to all who joined his party, and ruled that a bishop ought not to 
be deposed, even if he should sin a ‘sin unto death *’ Tertullian 
mentions no name, but there can be little doubt that he refers 
to Callistus when he writes: ‘I hear that an edict has been 
issued from which there is no appeal; the Supreme Pontiff, the 
bishop of bishops, proclaims: “I remit, after penance done, the 
sins of adultery and fornication.” ... This edict was read and 
delivered in the Church: God forbid that the virgin Spouse of 
Christ should hear such an announcement °.’ 


1 Epiph. Haer. xlviii 1. 

Eus. H. E. v 3 rijs eiphyns 

> Tert. adv. Prax. 1. 

* Hipp. philos. ix 12 wal mpHros ra wpds rds Hdovds dvOpdmas avyxwpeiv 
Aéyow im’ abrod dpiecOa dyaprias. 5 yap wap’ érépy tii cvvarydpevos Kai 
pevos Xporiavds ei dy dudprp, ov Aoyiferau dyapria el rH 
tod KadAlorou ... obros ioyparicey ei émicwowos dudapro: 7, wal mpds 
Oavarov, pi 

5 Tert. de pudic,  ‘ Audio etiam edictum esse propositum, et quidem peremptorium. 
pontifex scilicet maximus, quod est episcopus episcoporum, edicit; “Ego et moe- 
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The ‘edict’ of Callistus is a landmark in the history of Ante- 
Nicene discipline. But its exact nature and import are not easy 
to determine. Both the witnesses are prejudiced, and Tertullian, 
who was now a Montanist, gives free play to the exaggerations of 
his biting pen. It is as absurd to speak of an actual edict having 
been issued by a Roman Bishop of the third century, as to sup- 
pose that he had assumed the title of pomtifex maximus or even 
episcopus episcoporum. Nhat happened was doubtless this: sitting 
in his episcopal chair the Bishop had before the faithful declared 
his purpose to readmit to communion, after penance, persons 
who had been guilty of unchastity, whether married or not. But 
though not an ‘ edict,’ such a statement, whatever may have been 
the motive of Callistus in making it, is undoubtedly important in 
more respects than one. In the first place it pledged the Roman 
See to the support of the less rigorous party as against Encratite 
and Montanistic severity. The leniency which Hermas had 
somewhat timidly proposed to show to penitents of a particular 
class, was now offered from the episcopal chair without reserve. 
By this act Callistus had, in the view of the stricter disciplinarians, 
taken upon himself to remit sins which were ‘ irremissible *,’ i. e. 
which must be left to the judgement of God. The lifelong peni- 
tence hitherto required in such cases was terminated by a 
restoration to communion, which was not even postponed to 
the last extremity*. Further, the ‘edict’ asserted for the first 
time, so far as we know, the authority of the Bishop as the organ 
of the absolving voice of the Church. In principle this had been 
conceded from the days when the episcopate rose into power ; 
it is implied in the refusal of the stern old Bishop of Sinope to 
absolve his son; it is allowed by Tertullian, Montanist as he 
was, in the case of lighter sins*, But while recognizing the 
chiae et fornicationis delicta paenitentia functis dimitto” ...sed hoc in ecclesia 
legitur, et in ecclesia pronuntiatur, et virgo est. absit, absit a sponsa Christi tale 

2 ange an 10 ‘ Scriptura Pastoris quae sola moechos amat.’ 20 ‘receptior apud 
ecclesias epistola Barnabae illo apocrypho Pastore moechorum.’ 

2 Ibid. 12. The distinction is based on Acts xv 28. 

® M. Batiffol (Ltudes d’ Histoire, p. 95) has stated this point correctly: ‘ La nou- 
veauté de Calliste consistait donc, non point en ce qu’il croyait au pardon en Dieu 
et a l’efficacité de l’exomologése. . . mais en ce que Calliste relevait le pénitent de son 
état de pénitent dans le cas d’adultére, et le restituait aprés exomologése a la 
communicatio ecclesiastica.’ 

* Tert. de pudic. 18 ‘ Salva illa paenitentiae specie post fidem quae aut levioribus 


| 
| 
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Church’s power in this matter, Tertullian deprecates its exercise ; 
had not the Paraclete by the mouth of the ‘ new prophets’ said, 
‘The Church can forgive sin, but I will not do. it, lest men add 
sin to sin'’? Moreover, if any Church forgave sins, it should 
be the ‘Church of the Spirit,’ the Montanistic Church which 
possessed ‘spiritual men,’ and not a Church which was a mere 
‘company of bishops®.’ Callistus perhaps laid claim to the grant 
of the keys made to Peter, but that grant, Tertullian urges, was 
a personal one, and certainly had nothing to do with the remis- 
sion of ‘capital’ sins such as adultery*, It may be doubted 
whether Callistus himself thought of the ‘power of the keys’ 
as belonging to him by virtue of the connexion of the Roman 
Church with St. Peter, as Tertullian suggests; his ‘Ego... 
dimitto’ is probably no more than the emphatic declaration of 
a policy the opposite of that which was followed by the rigorists. 
Still less can it be inferred that Callistus used an indicative form 
of absolution, or pronounced any sentence of absolution at all. 
Yet the tone of personal authority assumed in his ‘edict’ cer- 
tainly marks a new stage in the history of Penitence. However 
loudly the Montanists might protest—partly perhaps because 
they protested—the Bishops kept in their own hands, with rare 
exceptions, the exercise of the ministry of the Remission of Sins. 

From Tertullian the Montanist we will now return to Ter- 
tullian the Catholic. His tract De paenitentia may be taken as 
fairly representative of Catholic opinion and practice at Carthage 
in the early years of the third century. He starts with the broad 
principle that forgiveness is offered, by way of repentance, to all 
sins both of flesh and of spirit, of will and of deed*. Repentance 
delictis unicam ab episcopo consequi poterit aut maioribus et irremissibilibus 
a Deo solo.” 

1 Tert. de pudic, 21 ‘‘ Sed habet,” inquis, “ potestatem ecclesia delicta donandi.” hoc 
ego magis et agnosco et dispono, qui ipsum paracletum in prophetis novis habeo 
dicentem, “ Potest ecclesia donare delictum, sed non faciam, ne et alia delinquant.”’’ 

2 Ibid, ‘ Et ideo ecclesia quidem delicta donabit, sed ecclesia Spiritus per spiritalem 
hominem, non ecclesia numerus episcoporum.” 

* Ibid. ‘De tua nunc sententia quaero unde hoc ius ecclesiae usurpes. si quia 
dixerit Petro Dominus. . . tibi dedi claves regni caelestis .. . idcirco praesumis et 
ad te derivasse solvendi et alligandi potestatem, id est ad omnem ecclesiam Petri 


propinquam, qualis es evertens atque commutans manifestam Domini intentionem 


personaliter hoc Petro conferentem ?’ &c, The whole passage is of great interest 
in view of later history. 


* Tert. de paen. 4‘ Omnibus ergo delictis seu carne seu spiritu seu facto seu voluntate 
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normally precedes baptism, in which sin is forgiven; after bap- 
tism there should be no return to sin, and no need of a second 
penitence or a second pardon’. Nevertheless, if a Christian sins 
after baptism, the gate of forgiveness is not absolutely closed 
against him. It is shut and barred, but a second Penitence is 
stationed at the outer door to open to those who knock, and no 
one should hesitate to avail himself of the opportunity if he needs 
it. But this second chance is the last ; post-baptismal repentance 
cannot be repeated*. Nor can it be used without effort and 
personal humiliation ; the consciousness of guilt (conscientia) will 
not avail without submitting to the process of penitence (actus). 
This process, which was known as exomologesis, was one of con- 
fession regarded as a satisfaction for the sin confessed, and 
accompanied by disciplinary acts of self-humiliation®. It carried 
on its very face an admission of guilt so complete and unsparing 
as to bring an assurance of pardon. It was made before the 
Church, and the whole body partook in the grief of the suffering 
member and in prayer for his restoration. The Church repre- 
sents Christ ; Christ, touched by the sorrow of the Church, inter- 
cedes with the Father, and the penitent receives forgiveness. 


Tertullian does not conceal the fact that reluctance was already 
manifested on the part of offenders to undergo the ordeal of a 
public penitence. His answer is that there is no other way of 
restoration ; the alternative is the second death*. If the drown- 


commissis qui poenam per iudicium destinavit, idem et veniam per paenitentiam 
spopondit.’ 

1 Tert. de paen. 6 ‘ Lavacrum illud obsignatio est fidei quae fides a paenitentiae fide 
incipitur et commendatur. non ideo abluimur, ut delinquere desinamus, sed quia 
desiimus, quoniam iam corde loti sumus.’ 7 ‘piget secundae immo iam ultimae spei 
subtexere mentionem, ne retractantes de residuo auxilio paenitendi spatium adhuc 
delinquendi demonstrare videamur.’ 

? Ibid. 7 ‘ Deus clausa iam ignoscentiae ianua et intinctionis sera obstructa aliquid 
adhuc permisit patere. collocavit in vestibulo paenitentiam secundam, quae pul- 
santibus patefaciat, sed iam semel quia iam secundo; sed amplius nunquam quia 
proxime frustra.’ 

8 Ibid. 9 ‘ Huius igitur paenitentiae secundae et unius quanto in arto negotium est, 
tanto operosior probatio, ut non sola conscientia praeferatur sed aliquo etiam actu 
administretur. is actus, qui magis Graeco vocabulo exprimitur et frequentatur, 
exomologesis est, qua delictum domino nostrum confitemur , .. quatenus satisfactio 
confessione disponitur . . . itaque exomologesis prosternendi et humilifieandi 
hominis disciplina est.’ 

* Ibid. 10 ‘Miserum est sic ad exomologesin pervenire!’ 12 ‘si de exomologesi 
retractas, gehennam in corde considera, quam tibi exomologesis extinguet.’ 
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ing mariner refuses to cling to the plank!, what hope remains 
that he can be saved ? 


At Alexandria the same view of the ‘second penitence’ pre- 
vailed as at Carthage. Little as Clement has in common with 
Tertullian, his treatment of this question is remarkably similar 
to that which it finds in the De paenitentia. ‘He who has re- 
ceived the forgiveness of sins ought to “sin no more.” The 
first and only repentance should be that by which the pagan 
turns from the sins of his past life before baptism. But of His 
great mercy the Lord has vouchsafed one opportunity of repent- 
ance to those who sin after baptism. Repeated and successive 
repentances indicate a condition which can be distinguished from 
unbelief only in that the baptized sinner is conscious of his sin. 
To be compelled to ask for pardon again and again after frequent 
falls is not repentance, but merely the semblance of it *.’ 

There is here nothing very new; Clement is repeating what 
Hermas said fifty or sixty years before, only without the tentative 
and apologetic manner of the Shepherd. The ‘second penitence’ 
had in the interval taken its place in Christian tradition, an 


inevitable although undesirable necessity. On that point Car- 
thage and Alexandria were now agreed, and they were also at 
one in their determination to allow no repetition of the post- 
baptismal exomologesis. With Origen fresh light breaks upon 
us. He approaches the whole subject from the point of view 
which was natural to him, regarding it as offering problems for 


' Cf. de paen. 4 ‘[Paenitentiam] ita amplexare, ut naufragus alicuius tabulae fidem.’ 
12 ‘quid ego ultra de istis duabus humanae salutis quasi plancis.’ The metaphor 
rooted itself in the terminology of Latin Christendom, cf. e.g. Hieron. ad Demetriad. 9 
‘ignoremus paenitentiam, ne facile peccemus; illa quasi secunda post naufragium 
miseris tabula sit.’ 

? Clem, Al. Strom. ii 13 § 56 rdv oby ciAnpéra dpeow trav duapridv in 
dyapravew ént yap TH Kal peravoig rav dyapriav (airy dv ein Trav 
Kara. tov Kal mpwrov Biov Tov év d-yvoig A€yw) abrixa Tois 
dv, peravoray devrépay . .. play perdvoray dyeravdnrov ...ai cuvexeis nal 
ém rois duapthyact peravoa oddity trav pi) diapépovory povy 
Sri dpapravovn ... peravoias, ob peravoia, Td 
ovyyvipnv ols mAnupedodpey wodAdms. There are indications that 
Clement has been influenced in this passage by Hermas: cf. Herm. Mand. 4. 3. 5 
ovv dv .. . Edwxev Thy perdvoay TavTHY ... éav Tis éxmerpa- 
aGeis ind Tov BiaBdAov piay peravouy Exe. 
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solution by the Christian thinker. In his early! work Iept eixijs, 
the question of absolution arises in connexion with the fifth 
petition of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘All of us have authority to 
forgive sins committed against ourselves. But he who is inspired 
by Jesus, as the Apostles were, and who may be known by his 
fruits, forgives whatever sins God has forgiven, and retains such 
as are past remedy. The Apostles, and those who are made 
like to the Apostles, being priests after the example of the 
Great High Priest, and possessing a knowledge of the Divine 
art of healing, know as they are taught by the Spirit in what 
cases sacrifices may be offered for sins, and in what cases 
this ought not to be done. Some there are, who claiming a 
dignity beyond that of priesthood, though perhaps they are 
not experts even in priestly science, boast of being able to 
pardon even idolatry and remit acts of adultery and fornication, 
as if by their prayer for such presumptuous offenders even the 
sin unto death could be discharged’. This refers obviously 
enough to Callistus, and it breathes the spirit of Montanism in 
so far as it limits the gift of John xx 23 to the spiritual members 
of the Church, and its exercise to ‘ remissible’ sins; but it does 
not, like Tertullian’s Montanism, go to the length of discouraging 
the remission of sins under any circumstances. Towards the 
end of his life Origen, now a presbyter at Caesarea ®, returns to 
the subject in his commentary on Matt. xvi 18ff. ‘Since the 
members of the Episcopate use this passage as if it implied that 
they, like Peter, had received the keys, and teach that sins bound 
(i.e. condemned) by them are bound in Heaven, and sins forgiven 
by them are loosed in Heaven, it must be remarked that their 
contention is sound if they can show that they do that which 


? Westcott (D.C. B. iv p. 103) places it before 231, adding ‘date uncertain.’ 
Batiffol on the other hand (Etudes, p. 109) assigns it to 244-9. 

2 De ovat. 28 mavres pévros ye éfovaiav 7a els . . 
82 Eumvevodels ind Tod ds of kai amd Tay Kap 
pevos... ddinow & édy app Ocds, wal xpare? ra dviata dyaprnpaTav .. . 
of dwécrodo Kal of Tois lepeis kara Tov péyav 
dpxiepéa, émorhunv AaBdvyres Tis Tod Oepancias, icaow ind Tod nvedparos 
pevor xpi dvapépe Ovoias Kal nére wal riva tpdmov, Kai 
nept Gv ob TodTo .. of8 Smws éavrois Twes TA Ti 
icparixiy dgiav, taxa dxpiBodvres emorhyny, adxodow ws Svvdpevn 
wat «ldwdodarpeias ovyxapeiv, porxeias Te Kal wopveias dduévas, ws Tis abTav 
wept Avopévys Kal THs mpds dyapTias. 
> Cf. Eus. H..£. vi 36. 
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Peter did and for which he received the 7u es Petrus, and if they 
are such as Christ builds His Church upon—then this promise 
may reasonably be applied to them. But if a man is bound with 
the chain of his sins, it is idle for him to bind or to loose others. 
If any one who is not Peter and has not Peter’s qualifications 
thinks like Peter to bind on earth and loose on earth, after such 
a manner that what he binds or looses is bound or loosed in 
Heaven, that man is ‘ puffed up,’ not knowing the mind of the 
Scriptures, and in his pride he has fallen as the Devil fell?’ 
This is plain speaking for one who was in the communion of 
the Church, and it shows that even to the last Origen was dis- 
satisfied with the claim of the Episcopate to remit sins without 
regard to the personal character of the absolver. He would have 
been content that the Bishops should retain the power, provided 
that it was exercised only by those of proved sanctity—a touch of 
Montanism still surviving in the veteran scholar. On the benefits 
of confession he speaks with more conviction. He holds that 
there are sinful thoughts which can never be wholly eradicated 
while they are hidden in the breast, or until they have been 
revealed to those who can heal these wounds of the soul. Secret 
sins are like undigested food ; confession relieves the soul as the 
body is eased by vomiting. Christ is the Head Physician, but 
He has committed the practice of the healing art to the Apostles 
and those who succeed them in the ministry of the Church. 
Care must be taken, however, to choose a physician who is skilful 
and sympathetic, and when he has been found the penitent must 
be prepared to follow his advice without reserve*. The old rule 
of ‘one and only one penitence after Baptism’ applies to the 
graver sins: sins which are not ‘unto death’ may always be 


Orig. Comm. in Matt. t. xii 14 88 of rdv réwov rijs émoxonijs 
xpavra ws TMérpos, xal[ fors. leg. ds nai adroi Mérpos) rds wAcidas Tov 
oipavay Baoirclas dwd rod elAnpdres, Biddoxovel re Ta im’ abradv dedepéva 
(rovréar: wat év odpavois «.7.A., Aexréov Bri Aé-youow «i 
éxovaw elpnras éxcivy 7H Mérpy Xd ef Mérpos, wal ef rpAcwodrol clow ws én’ 
abrois éxxdnoiav, kai én’ abrois dvapéport’ dv’ 
Gdov dpeidrover Tod Seopeiv Kal Avew. el 32 cerpais dyap- 
abrot wal decper wat Aver. .. ef Tis pi) dv Thérpos wal pi 
7a elpnuéva ivraida, Sonep Mérpos oleras Shoew emt iis, odros reripwrat, 
tmarépevos 7) nal rupabeis tunéwraney els 7d Tod 

* Cf. Hom, in Ps. xxxvii 1. 1 sqq.; in Luc. xvii. 
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repaired by confession’. Yet formal confession is not the only 
remedy which the Gospel offers to the penitent. When people 
complained that while the Israelite could offer his trespass 
offering as often as he would, the Christian was allowed but one 
exomologesis, they should remember that those for whom Christ 
died might well expect to live under a severer rule than that 
which prevailed before the Incarnation. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
the Church could count up no fewer than seven channels through 
which forgiveness might be obtained. Origen places in this 
category (1) baptism; (2) martyrdom; (3) almsgiving (Luke 
xi 41); (4) readiness to forgive (Matt. vi 14); (5) converting 
sinners (Jas. v 20); (6) fervent love (Luke vii 47, 1 Pet. iv 8); 
(7) penitence (Ps. xxxii 5, Jas. v 16). The last means is the 
hardest to use; the sinner who repents washes his bed with his 
tears, and he does not blush to tell his sins to God’s priest and 
ask for a remedy*. Such a private interview might or might 
not result in a public evomologesis; if it did, the confession was 
fepeated by the offender before the Church, and he must not 
shrink from the consequences*, It was no light matter to make 
a public confession in the age of growing worldliness which pre- 
ceded the outbreak of the Decian persecution *, and at Caesarea 
and elsewhere in the East it was now usual to consult the ae 
in private beforehand. 


With the persecuting edict of 250 a new chapter in the history 
of Penitence begins, At Carthage and perhaps everywhere 
throughout the Empire the edict of Decius found the Church 
unprepared®, In the panic that followed, Christians rushed to 
the heathen altars to sacrifice, or to the officials to purchase 


1 Hom. in Lev, xv 2 ‘in gravioribus enim criminibus semel tantum paenitentiae 
conceditur locus ; ista vero communia quae frequenter incurrimus, semper paeni- 
tentiam recipiunt et sine intermissione redimuntur.’ 

® Ibid. ii 4: the passage ends: ‘est adhuc et septima, licet dura et laboriosa, 
per paenitentiam remissio peccatorum, cum lavat peccator in lacrimis stratum 
suum, et fiunt ei lacrimae suae panes die ac nocte, et cum non erubescit sacerdoti 
Domini indicare peccatum suum et quaerere medicinam.’ 

3 Hom. in Ps, xxxvii 2 ‘ut ita demum si quid consilii dederit [sacerdos] facias, et 
sequaris si intellexerit et praeviderit talem esse languorem tuum qui in conventu 
totius ecclesiae exponi debeat et curari, ex quo fortassis et ceteri aedificari poterunt 
et tu ipse facile sanari.’ 

* Ibid. 1. 

* Cypr. de laps. 5 8q.; cf. Benson, Cyprian, p. 41 ff. 
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certificates which guaranteed immunity at the cost of truth. 
Either act was obviously equivalent to an abandonment of the 
faith, excluding the offender ipso facto from communion in the 
Eucharist. When the reaction came and a crowd of the ‘ lapsed’ 
sought reconciliation with the Church, a grave question of discipline 
at once arose. It was complicated by the action of the confessors, 
who used the privilege of intercession which had long been ac- 
corded to them', Producing the /ibelli pacis obtained from the 
confessors, many of the lapsed presented themselves at the 
Eucharist, and some of the Carthaginian presbyters admitted them 
to communion without exacting penance*. Against this abuse 
Cyprian protested, insisting that immediate restoration to com- 
munion should be granted only to persons in danger of death, all 
other cases being deferred until the persecution was over and the 
Bishops could meet to deal with them one by one*. Such a 
Council met at Carthage as soon as peace was restored to the 
Church (April, 251)*, and decided upon a policy which was 
a via media between licence and severity. While the door of 
hope was not shut against any of the lapsed, it was resolved to 
make a broad distinction between the sacrificati and the /ibellatici; 
the former were to be subjected to a life-long penance,and admitted 
to communion only on the approach of death, while the latter 
were allowed to make reparation by the usual process of eromo- 
logesis®, 

At Rome events took a less favourable course. The conflict 
between a positive and a concessive policy, which reveals itself in 
the Shepherd and again in the invective of Hippolytus against 
Callistus, reached a climax in the schism of Novatian. But 
lamentable as it was that Roman Christianity should be broken 
up, especially at such a time, into two hostile camps, the secession 
of the Novatianists served the purpose of setting the Church 
of Rome free to adopt the moderate counsels which had already 
prevailed at Carthage®. Henceforth the party of extreme 
rigour, which left no hope’ for the lapsed and practically 


* See Tert. de mart. 1 ; de paen. 12. 2 Cypr. epp. 15. 1; 34-1. 
Cypr. epp. 18.1; 19. 2. * Benson, p. 128. 
5 Cypr. ep. 55; cf. Benson, p. 156 ff. * Benson, p, 163 f, 


Eus. H.E. vi 43 ds pnxér’ obons abrois owrnpias tdmidos, pnd’ el mavra ra els 
émarpopiy yvnoiay wat émredoiev—a as 
Eusebius truly says. Cf. ad Novatianum 1 ‘ obortus est ... Novatianus qui non tantum 
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abolished penitence, was openly at issue with the Catholic 
Church}, 

At Alexandria, where, through local circumstances, the perse- 
cution broke out a year before the publication of the edict of 
Decius?, the policy of Rome and Carthage found warm and able 
support from the great Bishop Dionysius. His just and kindly 
nature shrank from the inhumanity of Novatianism ; the teaching 
of Novatian was nothing short of a calumny on the mercy of Christ®. 
Various letters by Dionysius epi peravolas,enumerated by Eusebius 
and Jerome‘, conveyed to the Churches his judgements upon the 
subject. A fragment of one of these, printed by Pitra, pronounces 
in favour of giving absolution to the lapsed who sought it ix 
extremis, and of allowing to persons so forgiven, in case of recovery, 
the full benefit of their sick-bed penitence®. In the diocese of 
Alexandria the clergy were enjoined to give effect to this policy, 
at least so far as regards the admission of dying penitents to the 
communion of the Eucharist ®. The canons issued by Dionysius’ 
successor Peter’, four years after the commencement of the last 
persecution, fall outside our period, but may be mentioned here 
as embodying the practical results of the experience gained by 
the Church during the troubles which followed the Decian edict. 


Something may be added in reference to the rite of exomologesis 
as practised during the period. 
I believe the process to have generally begun with a public 


.- iacentem vulneratum praeteriret sed ... potius occideret adimendo spem salutis, 
denegando misericordiam Patris, respuendo paenitentiam fratris.” 

1 The canons of Elvira show a strong reaction in favour of the puritan view, 
but the wadads «ai xavonnds vdpos of the Decian settlement is reasserted by the 
thirteenth canon of Nicaea. On ante-Nicene fluctuations of practice in this matter, 
see Bright, Canons, p. 53f., and Dale, Synod of Elvira, p. 100 ff. 

* Dionys. Alex. ap. Eus. H. E. vi 41. 

Eus. H. E. vii 8 Noovaniav@ piv yap .. Tov xpnorérarov 
xbpiov "Incotv Xpordv ws 

* Eus. H. E. vi 46; Hier. de vinis illustr. 69. 

5 Pitra, Spic. Solesm. i p. 15 f. rods mpds rH ywopévous Tod Biov, ef wat 
dpécews Tvxeiv rovrous éAevOépous mapaméume Tijs Oeompenois tore 
el pévros pera émpévorey TH Biy, Secpevew piv 
rais duaprias dxdrovOdv pot paiverat. 

Eus. H.E. vi 44 évrodjjs in’ Sedopuévns rods dwaddAarropévous rod Biov, ei 
déowro, padrora wal mpdrepov ixereicavres iv’ ebéAmbdes dmad- 
Adrrowrat, 

7 Routh, rell. sacr. iv pp. 23-45. 
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confession of the fault. When and how such confessions were 
made it is not easy to make out; that they were made, and 
before the congregation, seems to be repeatedly implied’. Even 
more humiliating than the confession by word of mouth was 
the public discipline which accompanied and followed it; the 
prostrations, the mean attire, the neglect of the common decencies 
of life*. It needed a pen like Tertullian’s to describe the horrors 
of the situation, and a will of iron or a strange insensibility to 
undergo them. Nor was the ordeal usually a brief one. Cyprian 
and the African Bishops at the Council of 251, while not debarring 
the lapsed from the hope of forgiveness, were careful to require a 
protracted penitence*. The canons of Bishop Peter assign various 
periods according to the nature of the offence. During the early 
years of the fourth century the graduated scale of ‘stations’ 
came into use which the Council of Nicaea recognized and en- 
forced 4, 

In ordinary cases it was reserved to the Bishop to readmit 
penitents when their exomologesis was complete. To forgive 
sins is specified as an episcopal power in the earliest Church 
Orders®; but the prayer used at the consecration of the Bishop 


1 M. Batiffol (Etudes, p. 199) would eliminate from the ancient exomologesis 
a public confession of sins : ‘ C’est un aveu de la faute ou des fautes commises, oui, 
mais un aveu qui n’implique qu’une attitude et point la confession publique de 
fautes déterminées.’ No doubt exomologesis almost from the first includes the 
idea of satisfaction, and covers the whole humiliating process of public penitence. 
But it will need more evidence than M. Batiffol has produced to show that no 
verbal confession was made before the congregation in the second and third centuries. 

2 Cf. Tert. de paen. 9 ‘exomologesis ... mandat sacco et cineri incubare, corpus 
sordibus obscurare . . . ingemiscere, lacrimari et mugire dies noctesque ad 
dominum deum tuum, presbyteris advolvi et caris dei adgeniculari. . . cum igitur 
provolvit hominem, magis relevat ; cum squalidum facit, magis mundatum reddit.’ 
Or the terrible picture in de pudic. 13 ‘paenitentiam moechi ad exorandam fraterni- 
tatem in ecclesiam inducens conciliciatum et concineratum, cum dedecore et horrore 
compositum, prosternis in medium ante viduas, ante presbyteros, omnium lacrimas 
invadentem, omnium vestigia lambentem, omnium genua detinentem.’ 

5 Cypr. ep. 55. 6‘ ut nec in totum spes communicationis et pacis lapsis denegaretur 
«.. nec tamen rursus censura evangelica solveretur, ut ad communicationem temere 
prosilirent, sed traheretur diu paenitentia.’ 

* Conc, Nicaen. can. 11 tpia érn év dxpowpévors of morol, wat ery 
82 érn mpoopopas TH Tav mpocevyay. This 
system appears also in the last of the canons attributed to Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(Migne, P. G. x 1048 ; cf. Harnack, Gesch. i p. 429 f.), and in the sixth canon of 
An 


cyra. 
® Achelis, die Canones Hippolyti, p. 46: the consecrator prays, * Grant him also, 
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was also, according to the Hippolytean canons, to be said at the 
ordination of the Presbyter’, who was thus invested with authority 
to absolve, even if he did not exercise it in the Bishop’s presence. 
The Bishop gave absolution by laying his hand on the head of 
the penitent, but the c/erus joined in the act of imposition ?, and 
in cases of necessity it might be ministered by a single Presbyter 
or by a Deacon if a Presbyter could not be found *. 


H. B. SWETE. 


O Lord, the episcopal office, and a merciful spirit to forgive sins.’ Hauler, 
Didascaliae fragmenta, p. 27 f. ‘similiter episcopus [? episcopi est] dimittere in 
remissione . . per te salvator dicit his qui peccaverunt, “‘ Remittuntur tibi peccata 
tua”’; ib. canonum reliquiae, p. 105 ‘da. . . solvere etiam omnem colligationem 
secundum potestatem quam dedisti apostolis.’ Similar forms occur in the Constitu- 
tions (ii 11 f., 41, viii 8), and in the Testamentum Domini (Rahmani, p. 31). 

1 Achelis, p. 61; cf. Hauler, p, 108. 

2 Cypr. epp. 15. 1, 16. 2, 17. 2, 18. 1, 19. 2; cf. Benson, Cyprian, p. 420. 

3 Cypr. ep. 18. 1. 
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PSALM CX. 


In dealing with a difficult Psalm, like the present, the historical 
method is the only fair and profitable method of study. We must 
put out of our mind for a while all preconceived ideas. We must 
read it as though we read it now for the first time. We must try 
to find out what it meant to the men to whom it was first spoken 
—how it was to them a Divine message. But, when we have 
done this, we must remember that no Word of God exhausts its 
meaning upon one age: we are therefore not merely justified in 
asking, but we are obliged to ask, What were the thoughts and 
traditions which have gathered round this Psalm in later times 
and have so transmitted God’s message to the ages ? For I supposé 
we shall most of us admit that the same Spirit which moved holy 
men to write has also, in every age, moved holy men to read in 
that writing that portion of an infinite truth which was intended 
for their age. In other words, tradition must itself be reckoned 
as a factor in Inspiration. 

And now let us become merely critics to determine 


The Meaning of the Psalm and the Date of its Composition. 


The Title in itself proves nothing: since (a) no title forms part 
of the text, and (4) many Psalms are, by their titles, ascribed to 
David which could not possibly have been written by him. 

Again, it is recognized by scholars that the Psalms as we have 
them now grew out of three collections, made at widely different 
times, the third and last collection (Ps. xc-cl) being placed by 
Kautzsch as late as B.C. 141. 

Of course it may be argued that a late collection of hymns 
may contain some of great antiquity, but if this collection was 
made 800 years after David’s death we must, at least, admit that 
the evidence of his authorship, which rests only upon the title, 
is slight indeed. 
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Let us now turn to the Psalm itself and endeavour to determine, 
from internal evidence, the age to which it belongs. 


Ps. CX. 
[Part I. The Coming One is a King.] 


1. Thus saith YHVH to ‘ my lord !’ :— a 
‘SIT THOU AT MY RIGHT HAND Word. 
TILL I MAKE THY FOES A FOOTSTOOL FOR THY FEET.’ 


2. The rod of thy strength shall YHVH send forth out of Zion. The 


Rule thou in the midst of thy foes. — 
3. Thy people offer? themselves willingly in the day of thy . J ” 
mustering-host. (cf. wv. 
In the beauty* of holiness, from the womb of dawn, thou 5-7)- 
hast the dew of thy youth *. 
[Part II. The Coming One is a Priest.| 
4. YHVH hath sworn—and He does not repent— The 
‘THOU ART A PRIEST FOR EVER, — 


AFTER THE ORDER OF MELCHIZEDEK.’ 
5. Adonai®, at Thy right hand, hath smitten kings, in the day The 


of his wrath : oe 
6. He judges among the heathen, it [i.e. the battle-field] is on its 
filled with dead ; nga 
He hath smitten the need, over a wide land. 2, 3) 
7. He will drink of the brook in the way, therefore he will 
lift up his head. 
NOTES. 


v. 3. The two readings, ‘in the deauéies of holiness,’ ‘in the mountains 
of holiness,’ have about equal weight. If we adopt the former we have 
an expression which nowhere else occurs, and which, judging from the 
analogy of 1 Chron. xvi 20; Ps. xxix 2, xcvi 9, would rather denote holy 
sanctuaries than holy garments: whereas if (with Midrash Rabbah, Sym. 
Jer., &c.) we adopt the latter we have an expression which at least in the 
singular (‘holy mountain’) is very common, and which occurs in the 
plural in Ps. \xxxvii1, Zion is called God’s holy mountain because it is 
an earthly counterpart of the holy mountain of Heaven (Ezek. xxviii 14). 
The mountains, also, are more naturally coupled with the thought of 


1 Adoni. 2 Cf. Jud. v 2. * Or mountains, Sym. Jer. 
* Only here and Eccl. xi 9 f. 5? my lord, as v. 1. 
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‘dew’ and of the ‘dawn’: thus we read of ‘the dawn spread upon the 
mountains’ (Joel ii 2), ‘the dew of Hermon’ (Ps. cxxxiii 3; cf. 2 Sam. 
i 21). 

‘ The dew of thy youth. Many modern commentators interpret ‘ thy 
youth’ as ‘thy young men,’ i.e. ‘thy youthful soldiery’ But the only 
other passages in which this word ‘ youth’ occurs are in Eccles. xi 9, 10, 
where it is once translated ‘ youth’ and once (perhaps better) ‘ childhood! 
It is, then, evident that ‘the dew of thy youth’ implies a birth that is 
ever fresh, a constant renewal of youth (cf. Isa. xxvi 19). Just as the 
Morning-star is called ‘the son of the dawn’ (Isa. xiv 12) because it 
seems each morning to be born anew, so, too, of the Hero of our 
Psalm, ‘ His going forth is prepared as the dawn’ (Hos. vi 3); but though 
‘ His goings forth have been from of old, from everlasting’ (Mic. v 2), yet 
his youth is ever new. 

This interpretation will also throw some light upon the last line of the 
Psalm, which holds the same relation to Part II that the present line 
does to Part I. 

v. 5. ‘ Adonai, at Thy right hand, &c. Adonai is pointed here as if 
it were the name of God, and is usually translated ‘Zhe Lord’ But 
it seems to me that the structure of the Psalm requires us to take it, as 
in v. 1, of the Messiah. And this for the following reasons :— 

(2) In vv. 2, 3 the meditation is not upon the action of God, but 
upon the action of Messiah: we should therefore naturally expect that 
in the corresponding verses of Part II the action would also be that of 
the Messiah. 

(2) In Part I Messiah is seated at God’s right hand ; it would therefore 
be strange, in Part II, to pictufe God at the right hand of the Messiah. 

(c) Lastly, ‘He will drink,’ &c. (v. 7), must refer to Messiah. Why 
then should not ‘ He judges,’ &c., ‘He hath smitten, &c., also refer to 
Messiah ? 

v. 7. ‘He will drink of the brook in theway ...’ This difficult line 
is supposed by many commentators to be a fragment ; but, if we look 
at the structure of the Psalm, we see that it corresponds exactly with 
the last line of Part I. Zhere Adoni, like a rising sun, on the ‘holy 
mountains,’ had a renewal of unending birth: ere, like a setting sun, 
going down into the waters, he comes forth again with new vigour, 
rejoicing as a giant to run his course. 

But the poet is still thinking of Gen. xiv or of the legend upon which 
that chapter was formed: just as Abraham pursued the four kings, so in 
a straight course (cf. Jer. xxxi 9), guided by God, Messiah pursues the 
powers of evil. The natural picture is, of course, of a warrior stooping 
to drink and then continuing the pursuit. But the word ‘drink’ 
suggests a deeper meaning; to ‘drink the waters of Sihor’ implies 


| 
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to be conformed to the customs of Egypt ; to ‘drink the waters of the 
River (i. e. Euphrates)’ is to adopt the manners of Babylon (Jer. ii 18) : 
therefore to drink of the brook in the God-guided Way suggests obedience 
to the God-guided life. , 


On the Structure of the Psalm. 


We first observe that the Psalm falls into two natural parts, 
each commencing with a Divine Word, or Oracle. This Divine 
Word comes forth from YHVH and refers to a Being who is 
called Adont,‘ my lord, in Part I, and Adonai, ‘the lord, in Part IT’. 

In Part I (vv. 1-3) the Divine Word is, ‘SIT THOU AT My RIGHT 
HAND TILL I MAKE THY FOES A FOOTSTOOL FOR THY FEET.’ i.e. 
Adoné is, by a Divine oath, constituted a King. The poet then 
(vv. 2, 3) sees, as it were in vision, the nature of that Kingship— 
and it is unlike any other. 

(a) He rules (v. 2) not with the strength of earth but with the 
strength of God. 

(4) His subjects (v. 3) are rather priests than soldiers. Like 
Arthur's knights, the holiness of their King has made them willing 
volunteers to share his battles. 

We feel at once that it ismo common king that is here described, 
but that same Conqueror, with weapons not carnal, who has already 
been pictured in Ps. xlv. 

In Part II (vv. 4-6) the Divine Word is, 

‘THOU ART A PRIEST FOR EVER 
AFTER THE ORDER OF MELCHIZEDEK.’ 
i.e. This same holy King is also to combine the office of Priest. 
Clearly he could not have been of the race of Aaron, for, if so, 
there would have been no need for him to have been constituted 
Priest by a Divine oath. To make this still more clear we have 
the words, ‘ After the order of Melchizedek.’ So then this Priest- 
King, even as he differs from other kings in the nature of his rule, 
differs also from other priests in the order of his priesthood. 
Next (vv. 5, 6) the poet sees in vision the nature of that priest- 
hood—and it, too,is unlike any other. For, as in Part I the King 
had ruled as a Priest, so here we see (vv. 5, 6) a Priest conquering 
like a King. 


* The difference between Adoni and Adonai depends only upon the vowel- 
points, 
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We are now in a position to inquire, Was there any period in 
which the Messianic hope centred on a combination of the King- 
ship with the Priesthood? Certainly there was. Ezekiel had 
seen the fall of both priesthood and kingship. ‘Remove the 
mitre, take off the crown ... until he come whose right it is’ 
(Ezek. xxi 26f.). Zechariah saw, in the coming Messiah, the 
union of the two. To him Zerubbabel represented the House 
of David, while Joshua, the high priest, with equal dignity, 
represented the growing power of the priesthood; but when 
he pictures the coming Messiah (7zemach,‘ the Branch’) both 
Zerubbabel and Joshua are merely types, the Messiah has more 
than combined the offices and dignity of both. This he sets 
forth in an acted parable (Zech. vi 9 ff.) : 

‘ And the word of YHVH came unto me, saying, Take of them 
of the captivity, even of Heldai, of Tobijah, and of Jedaiah ; and 
come thou the same day, and go into the house of Josiah the son 
of Zephaniah, whither they are come from Babylon ; yea, take 
(of them) silver and gold, and make a noble crown (lit. crowns) 
and set it (or hem) upon the head of Joshua the son of Jehozadak, 
the high priest; and speak unto him, saying, Thus saith YHVH 
of hosts, Behold, the man whose name is Tzemach (the Branch 
or Outspring) he shall spring up out of his place, and he shall 
build the Temple of YHVH; even he shall build the Temple of 
YHVH ; and he shall bear the glory (i.e. as King), and shall sit 
and rule upon his throne; and he shall be a priest upon his 
throne: and the counsel of peace shall be between them both’ 
(i.e. the office of Messiah, both as priest and king, will be an 
office of Peace). 

Now the name 7zemach,‘ the Outspring, is a most suggestive 
name for the Messiah, implying, as it does, not merely the day- 
spring [dvarohy, Jer. xxiii 5; xxxiii 15 (Theod. and Sym.); 
Zech. iii 8; vi 12], but also the effect of the dayspring upon 
creation by causing an ‘ outspring’ from the ground [Isa. Ixi 11]. 
The two thoughts are combined in Ps. Ixxxv 12, ‘ Truth shall 
spring out of the earth; and Righteousness shall look down from 
heaven.’ 

Jeremiah, alluding to this Spring-tide of Righteousness, says, 
‘In those days and at that time I will make to spring to David an 
Outspring of righteousness . .. this is the name whereby it shall 
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be called, YHVH our Righteousness’ (Jer. xxxiii 15). In another 
passage (xxiii 5) he gives this same name to 7zemach himself. 
In Zechariah, as we have seen,‘ the man whose name is 7zemach’ 
is the Messiah, who combines in’ his own person all the highest 
thoughts of Kingship and of Priesthood. 

Now it is evident that 7zemach has derived his attributes from 
natural religion, from what we may call the yearly parable of the 
Spring-tide. In other words 7zemach is, in the sphere of Reve- 
lation, what Tammuz is in the nature-religion of Babylonia and 
Palestine. The favourite name of Tammuz was Adoni, i.e. ‘My 
Lord’ (Ezek. viii 14, Heb. and Vulg.; cf. Jer. xxii 18, A me Adén). 

The fact that God’s parable of Nature has been perverted 
into nature-worship is no argument against a right interpretation 
of that parable. I suggest therefore that a Psalmist who lived in 
the Persian period expressed under the name of Adon? that same 
Messianic hope which Zechariah had expressed under the kindred 
name of Zzemach. If the Psalm be read with this thought in 
mind some of the most difficult passages (e.g. vv. 3, 7) will gain 
a new light. . 

There is no period in the history of O. T. Revelation at which 
the Messianic hope approached so nearly to a Divine Theophany 
as in the Persian period. 

If now we turn to Jewish tradition there is no question but that, 
in early times, Ps. cx was interpreted of the Messiah, though after 
the rise of Christianity it was, by the Rabbinic writers, applied 
to Abraham. 

The meaning of Adoné in the first verse has always been a 
difficulty ; the Zohar (quoted by Neale) says, ‘ The higher degree 
(YHVH) spake unto the lower (Adoni), Sit thou on My right hand’ 
[Quoted as Zohar Gen. fol. 15, col. 139 "|, thus giving a semi-divine 
meaning to Adonf. 

The Yalkut comments as follows :— 

‘In the time to come the Holy One, blessed be He, is going 
to make King Messiah sit at His right hand and Abraham at His 
left. And the face of Abraham grows pale and he says, ‘ My 
son’s son sits at the right hand and I at the left! Then the Holy 
One, blessed be He, appeases him and says, Thy son’s son is at 
My right hand and I am at thy right hand.’ 

1 I have not been able to verify this reference. 
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In the New Testament Christ appeals to this first verse with 
a view to show that the dignity of the Messiah would be greater 
than that of David. This may be said to have been His chief 
object, and, if our interpretation be correct, such a meaning was 
justified both by the intention of the Psalmist and by the voice 
of later tradition. The question of authorship is of minor im- 
portance. 

If the words of Christ (Mk. xii 36; Matt. xxii 44; Lk. xx 42) 
have been correctly reported, He claimed David himself as the 
author of the Psalm. This is, no doubt, a difficulty. But it is 
by difficulties, honestly faced, that God leads men to new truth. 
Most men now admit that there were things of which Christ was 
ignorant. (Mk. xiii 32: Lk. ii 40 ff. &c.) 

But some will say, Limitation of knowledge is one thing, but 
mistake as to a matter of fact is quite another. If Christ could 
be mistaken in a matter of fact how can we look to Him as a sure 
Guide? 

May not this difficulty be met by considering the nature of 
Inspiration? Holy men spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost, and the more holy they were the more completely they 
reflected and transmitted the message of God. If it were possible 
to have conceived of one who should have been absolutely ‘ pure, 
undefiled, separate from sinners,’ the Divine message through 
that man would have been unique so far as it concerned Life and 
conduct: but there is no reason to suppose that it would have 
extended to facts of science or of history or of criticism. 

In Heb. i 1 f. the message of God through Christ is compared, 
and at the same time contrasted, with that through the prophets: 
compared, as though it were the same in kind ; contrasted, as 
being different in degree. 

This being so, the absolute and unique authority of Christ, as 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life, is in no way affected even if it 
should prove that He was mistaken as to the authorship of a Psalm ; 
but we positively assert that the inner meaning of the Psalm, as 
indicating the advent of a Priest-King of more than human power, 
was known and interpreted by Christ. 

E. G. KING, 
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THE GREEK MONASTERIES IN SOUTH 
ITALY. I. 


THE EVENTS WHICH PREPARED THE WAY FOR THE 
FOUNDATION OF GREEK MONASTERIES IN SOUTH ITALY. 


AT the end of the sixth century South Italy was almost 
entirely Latin. The constant tide of Greek influence which 
has always ebbed and flowed on its coasts was then at its 
lowest point. Only at Reggio, and at some of the other sea- 
coast towns, were there any colonies of Greeks. The Corpus 
Inscriptionum Graecarum gives us no evidence of any Greek 
life, and Procopius, in his History of the Gothic War, states that 
there are no Greeks on the Western coast ?. 

But this was the low-water mark of Greek life in the South 
of Italy, and from the beginning of the seventh century events 
prepared the way for a fresh invasion of Greeks, which began 
in the eighth century, gathered strength and flourished in the 
ninth and tenth, languished in the eleventh, experienced a short 
but brilliant renaissance under the Normans in the twelfth, and 
then rapidly decayed in spite of an attempt to resuscitate it in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. This Greek life in South 
Italy in the Middle Ages is an important factor in the evolution 
of Italy, and I propose to collect the chief facts which go to 
make up the history of one side of it—its monasteries. The 
materials for reconstructing this chapter of history are not good, 
and there are many lacunae, but enough remains to enable us 
to see the general lines on which the Greek monastic life 
developed, and to trace the growth and decay of at least the 
chief homes of the Basilian monks of the district. 


1 Airy torw peydan ‘EAAds 7a mpérepa’ tv Bperrions yap of Aoxpoi ré 
cow ol "Em wat Kporomara: rod éxrds piv 
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The important feature of the end of the sixth and beginning 
of the seventh century is the expulsion, at least in part, of the 
Latin population, thanks to the invasions of the Lombards, 
which began about the year 589. The account of these invasions 
has been written by Paul the Deacon in his books De gestis 
Langobardorum. The picture he gives is of a fierce and ruthless 
invasion sweeping Italy from the Alps to Reggio, and he relates 
a story of Atharis standing by the straits of Messina and claim- 
ing them as the boundary of Lombard land. That, however, 
would appear to have been an empty boast. It is even doubtful 
whether the Lombards reached Reggio at all, and certainly they 
could never have claimed an ‘ effective occupation’ of the districts 
of the Sila and the Aspromonte,. while on the eastern coast 
the emperor seems to have retained Bari, Brindisi, Gallipoli, and 
a few other towns until the middle of the seventh century. 

But the Lombards never relaxed their pressure; the terror 
of their fame was as effectual in driving out the inhabitants as 
the fury of their actual onslaughts, and monks and clergy fled 
for refuge to Sicily, abandoning, it would seem, all thoughts 
of returning. They were established after a short time in the 
monastery of S. Theodore at Messina, as is shown by the follow- 
ing letter’ of Gregory to Peter the sub-deacon, who was his 
legate? in Sicily. 


GREGORIUS PETRO SUBDIACONO. 

‘Venerabilis Paulinus episcopus Tauri (1. Taurinae) civitatis, 
provinciae Brutiorum, nobis asseruit monachos suos occasione 
dispersos barbarica, eosque nunc per totam vagari Siciliam, et 
eos quippe sine rectore nec animarum curam gerere, nec dis- 
ciplinae sui habitus indulgere. Qua de re praecipimus eosdem 
monachos te omni cura et sollicitudine perquisitos ad unum 
reducere, et cum memorato episcopo rectoreque suo in mona- 
sterio sancti Theodori in Messanensi civitate posito collocare, ut 
et hi, qui nunc ibi sunt, quos egere rectore comperimus, et illi, 
quos de congregatione eius inventos reduxeris, in unum possint, 
eo duce, omnipotenti Domino deservire. Quam rem venerabili 
Felici eiusdem civitatis episcopo nos significasse cognosce, ne 

1 Greg. epp. lib. 1, ep. 41 (Migne, P. L. 77, p. 494). 
* Greg. epp. lib. 1, ep. 1 (Migne, P. L. 77, p. 441). 
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praeter suam notitiam in dioecesi sibi commissa ordinatum quip- 
piam contristetur.’ 


It is easy to see from this letter that the whole of the South 
of Italy must have been an unsafe and unpleasant country for 
peaceable folk to inhabit, and that the original Latin population 
must have constantly diminished. 

Nor did matters improve: the invaders pushed on and in 663 
succeeded in making good their possession of all the eparchy of 
Calabria, with the exception of Gallipoli and Naples, and the: 
name of Calabria began to be transferred to the eparchy of 
Bruttium, which was merged into what was sometimes called 
the Duchy, sometimes the Theme, of Calabria. No one has ever 
suggested that during this troublous time there were any Greek 
monasteries or even any settled Greek life of any kind in South 
Italy. The rule of the Emperor did not in itself at all imply 
Greek life ; his subjects in Calabria were Latin at this time, not 
Greek, so far as there was any settled population at all. The 
wars of the previous century had driven out the old inhabitants, 
and nothing had been put in their place, for the Lombards were 
learning that success in battle does not always mean victory 
in war, and that they had merely desolated what they had tried 
to subdue. 


So far Sicily had been a harbour of refuge for the fugitives, 
but in the middle of the seventh century it was closed to them. 
The Saracens appeared on the coasts of the island and Con- 
stans II sent a large army to combat them. To the inhabitants 
this was but a double invasion ; and if there was any difference 
between the conduct of the Greeks and the Arabs it was not 
in favour of the Greeks. ‘Ingressus Sicilia,’ says the Liber 
Pontificalis', speaking of Constans, ‘per indictionem VII et 
habitavit in civitate Syracusana et tales afflictiones posuit populo 
seu habitatoribus vel possessoribus provinciarum Calabriae, 
Siciliae, Africae, vel Sardiniae per diagrafa seu capita atque 
nauticatione per annos plurimos, quales a seculo numquam fue- 
runt, ut etiam uxores a maritos vel filios a parentes separarent. 
Et alia multa inaudita perpessi sunt, ut alicui spes vitae non 
1 Liber Pontific. (ed. Duchesne), i p. 344. 
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remaneret, sed et vasa sacrata vel cymilia sanctarum Dei eccle- 
siarum abstollentes nihil demiserunt.’ 

At the same time Greeks began to obtain high preferment, civil 
as well as ecclesiastical, in South Italy, and the church of Sicily 
and Calabria became truly part of the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople. The centre of government by the Greek army was 
Syracuse, but Calabria was also under its rule and influence, 
though subordinate to Sicily, and so it happened that when in 
the eighth century Leo the Isaurian claimed the church of Cala- 
bria for Constantinople, the only person who objected was the 
Pope. This was the turn of the tide. The army of Constans began 
to drive out the old population, and to supplant it by Greeks. 

Another factor in the situation was the unrest and panic of 
all the Levantine nations, who throughout the seventh century 
arrived in Italy and Sicily in great crowds of fugitives. The 
Persians of Chosroes and afterwards the succession of Arab 
invasions cast up, as it were, on the Italian coasts wave after 
wave of terrified Orientals. From Antioch, Syria, Alexandria, 
Egypt, they came for refuge; some of them to Rome, some 
to Naples, some to South Italy and Sicily, and the strange 
heresies and customs which they brought caused the Romans 
no little discomfort, for the rules of hospitality made it necessary 
to provide such of them as were monks with monasteries and 
churches, and the situation which was produced required careful 
handling. Pope Donus, however, was equal to the occasion. 
‘Repperit,’ says the Liber Pontificalis', ‘in urbe Roma, in mona- 
sterio qui appellatur Boetiana, Nestorianitas monachos Syros, quos 
per diversa monasteria divisit, in quo praedicto monasterio mona- 
chos Romanos instituit.’, The wise Pope knew that it is often easy 
to dissipate an opposition that it is impossible to destroy. But 
it would have been impossible for him to do anything of the 
kind in Sicily or even in South Italy, where, although the Church 
had not yet been claimed by the Emperor and the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, the Papal authority can hardly have been more 
than nominal. In Sicily therefore Greek life and Greek monas- 
teries must have flourished before the end of the seventh century. 
So it came about that when the Emperor wrote to Pope Agatho? 
in 678 for representatives to be sent to the Council—éx 8 reo- 

2 Op. cit. ip. 348. * Op. ait. i p. 355+ 
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cdpwv Bufavrlwy povacrnplwy éxdorov povacrnplov aBBddas 
téscapas—the Pope sent among others Theophanes from Baias 
in Sicily. I think therefore that it is probable that we do right 
to distinguish at least two cases in considering the fate of the 
great rush of Greeks and Orientals of this period. 

1. Those who went to Rome or other truly Latin centres. 
The numbers of this class were largely swelled by the fugitives 
from the iconoclast movement (v. p. 350) and they were given 
monasteries and churches by the Popes, but care was taken to 
arrange that their individuality should be merged in that of 
the ordinary Latin monk. The apparent number of Basilian 
monasteries of this period in Rome is delusive. They were 
Basilian and Greek in externals, and in the language of their 
services, but the Greek spirit was crushed out, or educated away, 
and they cannot be taken as separate from the other monasteries 
in any essential feature. 

2. Those who went to Sicily. These found themselves in 
familiar surroundings among men of their own faith and lan- 
guage, and they were an important factor in the Hellenization 
of the country. 

These two cases may be regarded as clear. The case of 
South Italy as distinguished from Sicily on the one hand and 
the Latin territory on the other is less clear. Probably the 
truth is that it was very nearly deserted. So far as it had any 
population it was perhaps by this time Greek, but I cannot find 
any evidence for a vigorous ecclesiastical life. Calabria in the 
seventh and eighth centuries seems to be in a position entirely 
subordinate and inferior to Sicily. It produced no saint ; I can- 
not find that it possessed any monasteries. In the wild ravines 
of the Aspromonte there may have been a few hermits, but their 
abodes were solitary and their lives are unrecorded. This is not 
to be wondered at. Calabria at that time must have been a 
most undesirable country. Ruined by the constant warfare 
of centuries, always exposed to the attacks of the Lombards, 
it can have attracted no one to live in it, so long as it was pos- 
sible and safe to remain in Sicily. 

But there is one other movement which has been adduced 
(notably by Frangois Lenormant in his La Grande Gréce) as 
a chief cause of the Hellenization of South Italy and Sicily. 
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This is the iconoclast movement. It is suggested that the monks 
and others who were driven out by the iconoclast emperors took 
refuge in Italy and Sicily, and so started the Hellenizing process. 

There is no doubt that the monks came over to Italy ; but I do 
not think that the fact is of first-rate importance for two reasons. 

1. The Hellenization of South Italy and Sicily was neither 
partial, nor temporary. It was complete, it lasted for a long 
time, and it can only adequately be explained by a process of 
depopulation and repopulation such as has been described. It 
could not be accounted for by any immigration of monks alone who 
are, as Mgr. Batiffol reminds us, ‘gens aeterna in qua nemo nascitur.’ 

2. So far as the evidence goes, it would seem that the 
monks, at least in large and important bodies, went to Rome 
and Naples in preference to Sicily or Calabria. Hence the 
numerous foundations of monasteries for Greek monks which 
were made by the Popes of this period. At first sight it seems 
strange that monks should go to a land inhabited by foreigners, 
rather than to one in which at least the language was familiar 
to them. But it is not hard to understand that the chief object 
of the monks was to escape the domination of the emperors, 
and find freedom to venerate images without persecution. This 
object they could attain far more easily in a country subject to 
the Pope than in Calabria or Sicily, which were within the 
Byzantine empire, even though the Emperor’s control was not 
always effective. The case of those Greeks who fled from the 
iconoclast persecution must therefore be distinguished from those 
who fled from Arabs or other foreign invaders. The latter, as 
suggested above, had every inducement to go to Sicily, where 
they would be among their own countrymen. The former had 
every inducement to keep outside the limits of an empire which 
persecuted them. 

I therefore think that the iconoclast movement did not do 
much towards Hellenizing South Italy or Sicily, that its effect 
in this direction has been much exaggerated, and that the Hel- 
lenization of the country is to be traced (1) to the expedition 
of Constans II and the occupation by Greek soldiers and settlers 
to which it gave rise, and (2) to the immigration of Greeks, lay 
and monastic alike, who fled from the troubles which were 
depopulating the Levant generally. 
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The state of things sketched above continued in South Italy 
and Sicily until the ninth century. At that time there comes 
a sudden change. The vigorous and important Greek life in 
Sicily is almost entirely destroyed and passes to the mainland. 
The lives of the saints begin to be filled by Calabrians, and 
monasteries seem almost to spring out of the ground. 

This sudden change was due to the fresh and successful vigour 
of the Saracens in Sicily. In the course of about seventy years 
they completely overran the island. Palermo was taken in 831, 
Messina did not fall until 878, but only Taormina, helped by 
the extraordinary strength of its position, lasted until the tenth 
century. It fell in go2. At the same time the Saracens attacked 
the East coast of Italy, and Bari, Brindisi, and Tarentum by the 
middle of the ninth century formed the realm of the Sultan 
of Bari. The result is obvious. The Greek population of Sicily 
and Calabria was driven together into the almost inaccessible 
districts of the Aspromonte and the Sila. Geographically speak- 
ing these two mountains have only just escaped being separated 
from the mainland and from each other by narrow straits, similar 
to the strait of Messina, and in the ninth century the Greeks who 
took refuge in them were for a time more isolated by the flood 
of invaders than they would have been by the waves of the 
Ionian sea. But it was not for long. Though Sicily was not 
recovered, under Basil I the Saracens on the mainland began 
to be pushed back, the east coast was recovered and formed 
into the Theme of Langobardia, which remained separate from 
Calabria until the end of the tenth century, when the two were 
united and placed under the control of the Catapanus of Italy and 
Calabria, a district including that which was afterwards called 
the Basilicata. 

In the ninth century therefore, when Sicily practically dis- 
appeared from the Byzantine empire, Calabria, more especially 
its mountain strongholds, assumes a fresh importance. 


THE AUTHORITIES FOR THE HISTORY OF THE FOUNDATION 
OF THE BASILIAN MONASTERIES OF SOUTH ITALY. 
When the Greek life of Sicily was driven into Calabria in the 


way just described we begin to find evidence of the rise of 
Basilian monasteries in South Italy. 
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We have no good evidence for the existence of any 
Basilian monasteries in this district earlier than this date—the 
middle of the ninth century—but from that time we have an 
adequate amount of material, not indeed for writing the history of 
the foundation of every Basilian monastery, but for illustrating 
sufficiently the manner in which they were founded. This 
material is to be found in the livés! of the Saints of the period. 
It may perhaps be possible some day to supplement and illustrate 
it by a study of manuscripts and charters in the Vatican and at 
Messina, and possibly at La Cava and Monte Cassino, but at 
present nothing of importance of this kind is known to exist. 

The saints of this period and locality, whose lives have been 
adequately preserved, are Elias Junior, Elias Spelaeotes, Lucas 
of Demena, Vitalis, and Nilus of Rossano, while there is a short 
and inadequate life of Fantinus. These cover the period of the 
rise of the Greek monasteries, from the end of the ninth to 
the beginning of the eleventh century, and there is also extant 
the life of Philaretus of Aulinae, who lived in the middle of the 
eleventh century, which gives a picture of the Greek monasteries 
just before the Norman period. The authorities for these lives 
are as follows. 

(1) The life of Eas Funior. This is found in a Greek MS 
at Messina, which was once in the library of S. Salvator. 
According to the Bollandists it is cod. 41. But I think that 
the numbers at Messina have been altered since their time. 
It is published in Latin in Gaetani’s Vit. SS. Sic. tom. 2, pp. 
63 ff., and in the Bollandists’ Acta SS. Aug. iii p. 479 ff. It was 
written by a monk who had known Elias, as he shows by 
reminding his readers that they had seen Elias. ‘Quotquot 
adestis cives, quotquot indigenae, quotquot vestris oculis hominem 
vidistis, quotquot eius famam auribus accepistis, oro vos atque 
obtestor, ita verba mea exaudiatis, ut nemo ex vobis sit, qui 
ea in dubium vocare audeat aut nolit illis fidem habere, iam 
enim vos, qui illam cognovistis, certiores reddimini; qui vero 
ignoratis sanctissimi viri insignem virtutem, admirabimini?*.’ 

This also implies, and the suggestion is supported by his 

1 Chiefly in the Acta Sanctorum, by the Bollandists, which I shall refer to as the 


A. SS. by the numbers of the volumes in each month, 
2 A, SS. Aug. iii p. 489 £. 
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eulogy at the end of the life, that the writer was a monk in 
one of Elias’s foundations, probably Aulinae, since he refers to 
the possession of the Saint’s body, and there is no doubt that 
Elias was buried there. 

(2) The life of Elias Spelaeotes. This is found in a Greek MS 
at Messina (? cod. 42), formerly of S. Salvator’s, and is published 
together with an old Latin translation by the Bollandists, in the 
Acta SS. Sept. iii p. 843 ff. According to the Latin translator 
the name of the author is Quiriacus, but this name does not 
appear in the Greek text. It is, however, certain that he was 
a contemporary authority, as he says in his preface, oi3 Adyots 
mraorois toduGvros éyxwplwy avOpwrlvev evdée intp 
éxeiva tvyxdvovra, boca rijs ayevdods adrod yAdrrys 
pvotixGs kat dca mapa tév mpd ov 
doxnodvrev dvdpav kai trois dpOadpois Ewpdxaper 
kal al xeipes judy taira ypapeww, os otpat, 
dxovord te xarddnAa OéAover cal dxlvdvvov 1. 

I do not see anything in the life to show in what monastery it 
was written, but obviously the writer must have once been a 
monk at Melicucca, Elias’s monastery. 

(3) The life of Lucas of Demena. 

This was written in Greek by a contemporary scribe, but it is 
only published in Latin by Gaetani and by the Bollandists in 
Acta SS. Oct. vi p. 332 ff. from an anonymous Latin version 
of an inferior character. The Greek was known to Sanctorius 
and may be extant at Messina, which is very rich in hagio- 
graphical MSS, of which the catalogue is unpublished. 

That the writer was a contemporary of Lucas who joined him 
at S. Julian’s and went with him to Armentum is shown by 
a sudden change at this point in the narrative from the third 
to the first person, and continues, ‘Timentes igitur eo in nos 
cum imperio venturos*, in munitum castrum fugere cogitavimus. 
Sed cum inter saeculares homines versari nobis turpe videretur, 
statuit magister noster in privatum locum naturaque munitum 
contendere 

(4) The Life of Vitalis. This was found in a Latin MS of 
the year 1565 at Armentum, and transcribed for the Bollandists 
* A, SS, Sept. iii p. 848 ¥. ? The reference is to Otto's invasion in 970. 
3 A. SS, Oct. vi p. 3404. 
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by Lucas Muscatus of Armentum. It is published by them 
in the Acta SS. Mart. ii p. 26. It is also published by 
Gaetani in the second volume of his Lives of the Sicilian Saints 
from two MSS at Armentum, but, say the Bollandists, ‘quod 
arbitraretur stylum rudem esse, eam sua phrasi perpoluit; at 
nobis primi auctoris stylus minus displicebat, quem proinde 
retinuimus.’ 

But these Latin MSS only represent an early translation from 
a Greek original which the Bollandists describe ‘auctore fere 
coaevo,’ though, as they never saw it, and there is no clear 
internal evidence, they can hardly be trusted on this point. 
The date of this Latin version is given at the end of the Life. 
*Facta est autem haec de Graeco in Latinum translatio anno 
Dominicae incarnationis millesimo centesimo nonagesimo quarto, . 
mense Julii XII Indictionis.’ It is interesting to notice that even 
by this time Greek was dying out in the Basilicata. The writer 
takes credit for translating the Life into Latin, and so rescuing it 
‘ex opaca Graecorum silva.’ 

(5) The Life of Nilus. This is the best known of all the lives 
of Calabrian saints. It is published by the Bollandists in the 
Acta SS. Sept. vii p. 279 ff., and in Migne, P. G. 120, p. 9 ff. 
It was written in very good Greek by a writer whose identity 
is doubtful. A note attached to cod. Vat. 6151 says, ‘hanc 
vitam B. Bartholomaeus scripsit.’ Bartholomew was the third 
abbot! of Grotta Ferrata, Nilus’s last foundation, and it is very 
probable that he wrote the Life, but the evidence is hardly 
sufficient. 

MSS of the Greek are to be found at Grotta Ferrata in cod. 
B. 8.2, in cod. Vat. 1205, in cod. Paris. suppl. 106, and also, 
I believe, at Messina. The vivid and detailed character of the 
writing suggests that it was written by a contemporary, and this 
view is confirmed by the use of the first person in the account 
of Nilus’s funeral, “Ore 32 évavrias airév cal rijs 
Waduwdlas dxnxdaow, xal imjvrncay dmavres . . . 
mdyres Suov @Opnvodpuer x.t.A.2, which at least shows that the writer 
formed part of the funeral procession. 

(6) The Life of Fantinus, This is published by the Bollandists 

1 Cf. Codices Cryptenses, by Dom A. Rocchi, p. 138. 
2 P. G. 120, p. 165 B 
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in the Acta SS. Aug. vi p. 621 ff. It is an extract from a 
Milan MS with which other MSS have been collated, but they 
give neither the date nor the number. It is quite a short notice, 
and has no signs of having been written by a contemporary of 
the Saint. 

It has no great value, but it clearly refers to the Fantinus who 
was a friend of Nilus, and left him about the year 950, to go to 
Greece. It is possible that a closer examination of menologies 
and lives of saints at Messina would reveal the existence of a 
longer and earlier life. This would probably be valuable, as 
it might throw light on the foundation of the monasteries on 
Mount Mercury. 

(7) The Life of Philaretus. This life was written by a monk 
named Nilus, who had lived with Philaretus in the monastery 
of Elias Junior at Aulinae. That he was a contemporary of 
Philaretus is shown by his constant use of the first person; 
e.g. in describing Philaretus’s return to the monastery, he says, 
‘Quid vero pro his attulit cum ad nos venit singularis virtutis 
homo?’ It is published in Latin by the Bollandists in the 
Acta SS. Apr. i p. 605ff.; but it was written originally in 
Greek. The Bollandists say that the Greek MS is at Messina, 
and that the Latin which they print is taken from the translation 
made by Augustinus Floritus, S.J. They would have published 
the Greek, but were unable to obtain a copy. 

Philaretus died in 1070, and his Life must have been written 
towards the end of the eleventh century. Less interesting than 
the Lives of Elias or Nilus, it is a valuable monument of the 
monastic life of South Italy just before the Norman period. 


Taken together these lives form a considerable mass of evidence 
as to the period of the foundation of the Greek monasteries of 
South Italy. They are, with the exception of the Life of Fantinus, 
almost contemporary documents. They represent the opinions 
and statements of perfectly sincere witnesses, superstitious, no 
doubt, and exceedingly apt to see miracles in every act of their 
heroes, but quite free from the suspicion that they are writing 
history for party purposes. Their story is worth exactly as much 
as is the evidence of any uneducated, superstitious, but frank and 
sincere witness, who is trying to tell the story of a friend’s life. 
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In the main it is entirely trustworthy, but allowance has to be 
made for the credulous and superstitious imagination of the 
witness. If, however, historians never had to deal with greater 
obstacles than these, they would probably find their task con- 
siderably easier than it is. 

I cannot refrain from expressing the hope that some of these 
lives will be properly edited and published from the Greek MSS, 
most of which may be found at Messina. For merely historical 
purposes the editions and translations given by the Bollandists 
are perhaps sufficient, but the Greek would be of the greatest 
value for the study of the development of the language in South 
Italy. The Bollandists say that they do not print the Greek, 
because it is so bad, and so full of mistakes in spellings that they 
cannot correct it, and cannot even always understand it. In 
other words, the Greek MSS of these lives are full of dialectical 
forms and phonetic spellings, which will probably render them 
a mine of information to the student of the later developments 


of the Greek language. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MONASTIC LIFE. 


It is possible in these histories to trace a steady development 
of monastic life. There is a constant tendency to go further 
and further towards the north, there is a constant tendency to 
draw closer and closer the bonds which united the monks to 
each other, and there is a constant tendency to a greater cultiva- 
tion of literary studies. I propose now to treat only of the first 
two of these tendencies, reserving for another section the con- 
sideration of the third. 


The Tendency to move Northwards. 


The monasteries did not spread evenly or at once over the 
whole of Calabria and the Basilicata. There was a steady ten- 
dency to go north, in which each successive move can be ex- 
plained by a reference to the course of events in the struggle 
between the Greeks and the Saracens, and so far as one can 
judge from the few scattered remarks which bear on the subject, 
at each step further north the monks were carrying their costume 
and life into districts where they were almost unknown. 
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The first monastery that is mentioned in the Lives is that 
at Salinae, founded by Elias Junior’, at almost the most 
southerly point in Calabria, close to Cape del Armi. Elias came 
to it from Sicily, whence he had fled from the Saracens, who 
captured his native town Enna (Castro Giovanni) in 837. He 
had wandered about for a long time, visiting, according to his 
biographer, most of the important places in the Levant, and had 
been guided to Salinae by a dream*. This was between 880 
and 888. The date is fixed as between these limits, by the fol- 
lowing considerations, Elias was at Palermo at the time when 
the Saracens and Greeks were preparing® for the campaign 
between Hasan ibn Abbas and Nasar (whom the writer of the 
Life calls Basil) in 879-80. Therefore Elias did not go to 
Salinae before 880. Again, he left Salinae and went* to Patras 
because of a fierce attack made by the Saracens on Reggio. 
This must be the attack which was made in 888, and therefore 
his arrival at Salinae was before that date. 

After his flight to Patras, Elias returned ® to Salinae, but not 
for long. The danger of attacks from the Saracens was too 
great, and he continued the movement northwards, which he 
had begun when he left Sicily, by going to Aulinae *, on a moun- 
tain in the north-west of the Aspromonte, close to Seminara. 

It is noteworthy that whereas Aulinae enjoys a considerable 
period of moderate prosperity, Salinae seems to disappear soon 
after the death of its founder. 

Elias Spelaeotes, the next saint in chronological order, does 
not himself continue the northward movement -further than Elias 
Junior had taken it, but he curiously duplicates the experience 
of his namesake. Like him he first lived near Reggio at Armo’, 
close to S. Agatha (though I do not think that Armo can be 
counted as a monastery), for some time before 888, when he also 
left the neighbourhood of Reggio® and, perhaps in the company 
of Elias Junior, went to Patras. He returned to Armo® in 896, 
and in 903-4 went for a short time to Salinae?® and lived with 
Daniel, the companion of Elias Junior, after the death of the 


1 A, SS. Aug. iii p. 495 ff. 2 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 493 A. 
8 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 494. * A. SS, tom, cit, p. 498 a. 
5 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 498 B. ® A. SS. tom. cit. p. 498 B. 
1 A. SS. Sept. iii p. 854 Ff. * A, SS. tom. cit. p. 856 £. 


A. SS. tom. cit. p. 860 A, SS. tom, cit, p. 862 
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latter. Then he too joined in the movement towards the north 
and west to Melicucca!, not far from Aulinae and Seminara. ; 

In this way the lives of the two earliest saints show the 
development of the monastic settlements from the extreme south 
of Calabria, the southern slopes of the Aspromonte, to a district 
about fifty miles (measuring by road) on the northern side of 
the same mountainous country. 

At this point the movement north was arrested for about 
forty-five years, and a flourishing collection of monasteries 
grew up in the Seminara district, of which we know the 
monastery of Elias at Melicucca and the monasteries of John, 
Zacharias, Fantinus, and Nilus on Mount Mercury. But in the 
middle of the tenth century the movement suddenly began 
again, and spread with greatly increased rapidity. Elias Spe- 
laeotes?, it is true, did not leave his own district, though he 
was in obvious danger. He was an old man, and unwilling to 
move. Probably some of his followers remained with him and 
found protection in the poverty which rendered them unobtrusive, 
and in the inaccessible nature of their home, which made them 
a difficult object of attack. But on every side there were signs 
of movement. Fantinus* left Mount Mercury and went to Thes- 
salonica, Lucas* went to the Basilicata, Nilus® returned to his 
old home, Rossano, a city which had always boasted of its in- 
vincible resistance to the Saracens, while Vitalis, who had gone 
to the north in his youth, stopped *® on his way southwards and 
never went back further than the Basilicata. This movement 
must be dated in each case between 950 and 958—it is not easy 
to fix the precise time of the migration of each saint, nor is it 
matter of very great importance. The most probable dates are 
950-2 and 957-8. In each of these years there was a special 
outbreak of war, the earlier being Hasan’s invasion, and the 
later the disturbance which began when Constantine Porphyro- 
gennetus sent Argiros to Calabria and was resisted by Amar, 
Hasan’s brother. 

1 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 863 c. 

* A. SS. Aug. vi p. 6238 and P. G. 120, p. 57 B. 

* A, SS. Oct. vi p. 338. 5 P. G. 120, p. 734. 

* A. SS. Mar. ii p. *27a. The Bollandists’ notes interpret San Severina here 
as the Episcopal town in Calabria. This is probably wrong, as Cassano is mentioned 
in the context, and there is a San Severino in the neighbourhood. 


* A, SS. tom, cit. p, 875 f. 
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When we reach the second half of the tenth century, the move- 
ment northwards is still the chief feature. It accounts for the 
rise of the Greek monasteries in the district of the Sila, and in the 
Basilicata, as well as of the isolated convent at Grotta Ferrata, 
near Rome, and it extends over a far wider field than that which 
was covered by the monks of the previous half-century. At 
least one reason for this fact is that the leaders worked more 
independently and at greater distances from each other. They 
seem to have preferred to have separate ‘spheres of influence,’ 
although Lucas and Vitalis met on at least one occasion’, and 
it is inconceivable that Nilus and Lucas were quite unknown to 
each other, as they had lived so near each other on Mount Mer- 
cury, in the cave of S. Michael, and at Melicucca respectively. 

The district which comes nearest to the Aspromonte is the 
Sila, separated from it by the valleys of the Ippolito and the 
Corace. For some cause which I cannot explain this was never 
quite so popular with the Greek monks? as the mountainous 
districts to the north and south of it. The chief centre of the 
monasteries in this neighbourhood is Rossano, and the man who / 
founded the first of them is Nilus. His chief foundation is that 
of S. Adrian’s, on the high ground near the district of S. Deme- 
trius; but he also reorganized and practically refounded a nun- 
nery which had been established a short time previously by 
Eupraxias *, an Imperial official. 

Nilus stayed at Rossano or its neighbourhood until the time 
of Kasem in 976, when he went on further north, across the 
valley of the Crati, and past the Basilicata, to Capua * and Monte 
Cassino ®, but before looking at his work in this locality, it will 
be well to notice that of Lucas and Vitalis, who took the Basilian 
monasteries into the Basilicata while Nilus was doing the same 
for the Sila. 

Lucas had been a pupil of Elias Spelaeotes at Melicucca °, 
and probably left him at the same time that Fantinus went to 
Thessalonica and that Nilus went to S. Adrian’s at Rossano, i.e. 
about 950. Frightened, as had been Nilus and Fantinus, at the 


1 A, SS. Mar. ii p. *28 pv. 
2 It was in the thirteenth century the head quarters of the Latin order of Florus, 

_ P.G. 120, p. 85 B. * P. G. 120, p. 124¢. d 

5 P. G, 120, p. 124D. © A. SS, Oct. vi p. 337 F. 
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attacks of the Saracens, he went towards the north, but, without 
stopping at the next mountainous district, the Sila, as Nilus 
did, he went on until he reached the mountains of the Basilicata, 
and stopped at Noia?. Here he stayed seven years, and then, 
apparently from a desire for privacy, he moved to a deserted 
monastery, S. Julian’s*, near the Agri, ‘quod,’ says the writer of 
his Life, ‘ refecit auxitque.’ Here he stayed for about ten years, 
and then, alarmed at the invasion of Otto I in 970, he moved 
to a safer spot in the same district *: ‘statuit,’ says the author of 
the Life, ‘magister noster in privatum locum naturaque munitum 
contendere,’ etc. Here he built the monastery of Armentum, 
and here he died either in 984 or 993. (It is difficult to say 
which date is right, as the Life* says that he died ‘1mo. 
Oct. a mundo condito 6493, ab incarn. Domini 993.’) Lucas 
was the great founder of monasteries in the Basilicata, and, 
besides those mentioned above, tradition assigned to him the 
foundation of several other monasteries, e.g. a monastery at 
Bombicino called S. Cirico, and the great monastery of S. Ana- 
stasius or S. Elias at Carbo. I much doubt whether he founded 
the latter, but S. Elias is in any case so distinctly a monastery 
of the Norman period that I shall leave the discussion of its 
foundation until later. 

So far the lives of the Saints of South Italy have all proceeded 
in much the same manner—they have all started from the south, 
and gone north ; but the remaining Life gives a slightly different ~ 
picture. Vitalis, a Sicilian by birth, went first of all to Rome‘, 
and then made his way southwards to S. Severina® (no doubt 
the one in the Basilicata, not the one in Calabria) and to Cas- 
sano’, This seems to be a different tendency, but I do not 
think that it is really difficult to explain. Vitalis’s intention was 
to return home. His Life is more carelessly and obscurely 


1 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 338 B. 2 A. SS, tom. cit. p. 3394. 
3 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 340 a. * A. SS, tom. cit. p. 341 F. 
5 A, SS. Mar. ii p. *26 F. * A. SS. tom. cit. p. *27 a. 


1 A. SS. tom. cit. p.*27. The Life at this point inserts another visit of twelve 
years to Sicily. I have thought this an insertion; if not, Vitalis’s career is an even 
closer parallel to the others. It would consist of a youth spent in Sicily ; a visit to 
Rome ; a return to Sicily ; and then a steady progress to the north. 

I have adopted the view that the story is an insertion, because it seemed to be 
a possible and even probable theory, and one which was slightly adverse to my 
general view of the development of the monastic system. 
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written than the others, and it is almost impossible to make out 
exactly when Vitalis reached Cassano, or whether it was not 
really only a stage on a journey home after a visit to Rome. 
In any case, as soon as Vitalis reaches Cassano he seems to be 
drawn into the same gradual movement northwards which marks 
the lives of his contemporaries. From Cassano he goes to 
Roseto’, and from that he strikes inland and towards higher 
ground, and he settles for a time at S. Angelo near Mount 
Rapora*. He then goes to S. Julian’s®, and finally lives for 
a time in a cave near Armentum *, where he sees Lucas. 

After a time he founds a monastery ° near his cave on the site 
of an old church or shrine of SS. Adrian and Natalia. But he 
does not stop there, and presently moves seventy or eighty miles 
further north * to Rapolla, going through the partes Turrinensium 
(? Tursi), and here, in 994", he dies. 

This is almost the northern limit of the Basilian monasteries 
which can be traced to the Hellenizing movement in South Italy. 
The next generation, as represented by Elias III, Vitalis’s nephew, 
or by Philaretus, did not wander; they were content with their 
position. It only remains to notice the concluding years of the 
life of Nilus, who, at the time of Lucas’s death, was pushing still 
further north, and founding as it were little islands of Greek 
monks in the middle of the Latin population. 

Nilus left Rossano about the year 976 because of Kasem’s 
invasion, or rather because of his fear that it would be renewed, 
soon after the time that Lucas founded his monastery at Ar- 
mentum, and, passing by the Basilicata, perhaps because of its 
disturbed condition (Kasem’s second attack was in progress), 
went northwards until he reached Monte Cassino*, where the 
Latin monks welcomed him and gave him the dependent 
monastery of Vallelucio®*. But when the Abbot of Monte 
Cassino died circumstances were changed, and he moved '® to the 
neighbourhood of Gaeta, where he founded the monastery of 
Serperi. Finally, because in the first instance of his friendship 


1 A, SS. tom. cit, p. *27c. 2 A. SS. tom. cit. p. *27 p. 
3 A, SS. tom. cit. p. *27 D. 4 A. SS. tom. cit. p. *28 a. 
5 A. SS, tom. cit. p. A. SS. tom. cit. p. *31 ¢. 
7 A. SS. tom. cit. p. *32 ¢ note. ® P. G. 120, p. 124D. 
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for the Anti-Pope', -himself a Greek, he went on to Rome to 
the convent of S. Anastasius?, and afterwards to Tusculum 
to the monastery of S. Agatha*, which had been hospitably 
given to the Greek fugitives and still contained a few Greek 
monks. While he was there a nobleman named Gregory * gave 
him some ground at Grotta Ferrata between Tusculum and 
Marino, and here, just before the death of Nilus, was founded 
the monastery of S. Mary’s, now a national monument of the 
kingdom of Italy, and almost the only Greek monastery which 
still remains in that kingdom. 

From this account of the general progress of the Basilian 
monasteries between the end of the ninth and the beginning 
of the eleventh centuries, it is clear that the monks gradually 
moved further and further north, and that each move is due to 
a fresh outbreak of war between the Saracens and Greeks, or 
some similar disturbance. The monks are first found near 
Reggio, but the Saracens come, and they move to the north 
of the Aspromonte. The Saracens return, and they go to the 
Sila. They are threatened by Otto’s invasion, and they take 
refuge in the highlands of the Basilicata, or still further north. 
That is the outline of the way in which the monasteries spread 
north ; but in each case it was only the more energetic monks who 
moved; the others probably scattered for a time, and returned 
to their home after the danger was past. In this way each attack 
of their enemies drove the Greeks further north, but did not 
leave the more southern monasteries entirely deserted. On 
the other hand, those monks who remained in the south were 
probably inferior to those who went north, and this is at least 
a partial explanation of the fact that none of the monasteries 
in the south seem to have flourished, and that those which play 
an important part in the Norman period are not the old founda- 
tions, but new ones founded by men who do not appear to have 
been willing to stay in the more ancient convents. 


In concluding this survey it may be well to bring together 
the chief points which’ have persuaded me that the men whose 
lives I have used were the real founders of Greek Monasticism 


1 P. G. 120, p. 149 A. 2 P. G. 120, p. 149 D. 
P. G. 120, p. * P. G. 120, p. 1604. 
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in South Italy, and that they are not, as some Italian writers 
maintain, merely a part of a great system, which has left no other 
traces behind. No doubt there were a few other founders of 
monasteries, whose names and memory have perished, but these 
were so far the chief and important part of the movement that 
its history is adequately given in their lives. 

The earliest evidence, that of Elias Junior, gives no support 
to the theory that the Greek Monasticism of South Italy dates 
from a period anterior to the end of the-ninth century. There 
is no mention of his going to already existing monasteries. But 
it is only fair to admit that Elias Junior was so fond of solitude 
that he probably would have avoided monasteries even if they 
had abounded. His evidence, therefore, should not be pressed. 
More important is ‘the testimony given in the life of Elias 
Spelaeotes. He was a native of Reggio, and at an early age 
wished to become a monk. But in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose he went to Sicily’. There is no note of surprise in his 
biography that he did this. It is apparently regarded as the 
obvious course. Does not this imply that there were no monas- 
teries in the neighbourhood of Reggio? Again, when he returned 
to Calabria he did not go to a monastery, but settled at Armo* 
with Arsenius, who previously had lived alone. Later on in his 
life he did go to a monastery, but it is to Salinae*, which Elias 
Junior had founded, and which was then under the rule of Daniel. 

The same thing is true of the later lives, they refer to the 
monasteries of the Aspromonte, the origin of which we know, 
but not to others. 

Nilus, for instance, went to the monasteries of Mount Mer- 
cury. We know of three monasteries there, S. John, S. Zacharias, 
and S. Fantinus. The founders of these monasteries were still 
living when Nilus arrived, and one of them, Fantinus, was his 
closest friend. 

In order to avoid the opposition of the law‘, Nilus went to 
a monastery which we cannot identify certainly, but which 
Agresta® states to have been Aulinae, Elias Junior’s foundation. 

That there were no monasteries in the neighbourhood of Rossano 


1 A, SS. Sept. iii p. 850 F. 2 A. SS, tom. cit. p. 854 F. 
3 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 862 £. * P. G. 120, p. 248. 
5 Vita di San Basilio, p. 365. 
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is distinctly stated by Nilus’s biographer. In his youth, he says’, 
Nilus found no one to control his passionate nature; he knew no 
bishop, priest, abbot or monk, so rarely was the monastic dress 
seen in Rossano. 

Lucas, again, and Vitalis consistently established monasteries ; 
they never find them already established. Lucas, it is true, 
revived an old monastery, S. Julian’s*, but it was deserted, and 
from the name was probably one which had been left by the 
Latins when they fled from the country. 

The same thing is true of the life of Vitalis, though his evidence 
is less important as, like Elias Junior, he was for the most part 
a hermit. 

Therefore I believe that, at least until more evidence has been 
produced, we ought tentatively to regard it as probable that the 
saints whose lives have come down to us were really the founders 
of Greek monasticism in South Italy, and that before their time 
there were no Greek monasteries in the district. 

There probably were hermits; but the rise of monasteries does 
not begin before the end of the ninth century; and the leaders 
of the monks were Elias Junior, Elias Spelaeotes, Nilus of Ros- 
sano, Lucas of Demena, and Vitalis. 


The Development of Organization. 

The earliest Greek monks in South Italy seem to have been 
hermits. The founding of monasteries was, as it were, an 
accidental result which was thrust on them by the force of 
circumstances. 

Elias Junior was a hermit for the greater part of his life, 
attended only by his faithful friend Daniel. There is, it is true, 
an extraordinary story® that before he went to Salinae he 
converted twelve Saracens, who were baptized and followed him ; 
but they play no part in the subsequent story, and are almost 
certainly one of those mythical additions which grow up so 
quickly round the life of a saint. The chief reason why he left 
Salinae was no doubt the fear of the Saracens, but he was also 
influenced by the desire to lead a more secluded life than he had 
found possible at Salinae, ‘ubi autem,’ says the historian of his 

P. G, 120, p. 204. A. SS. Oct. vi p. 338 ¢. 
3 A. SS. Aug. iii p. 4944. 
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Life, ‘a multis interpellari se videt, inanem populi auram fugiens, 
in Mesobiani (?) montes se abstrudit, nimirum pacatiorem vitam 
exacturus'.’ This shows both that he himself did not wish to 
encourage the growth of a large monastery, and that his cell 
at Salinae was beginning to be famous, and becoming a centre 
for those who wished to lead a ‘ religious’ life. Apparently some 
of those who had been attracted to Salinae by the fame of Elias 
remained there after his removal, for we find that when Daniel 
was bringing the corpse of his master from Thessalonica to 
Aulinae for burial he turned aside to go to Salinae*, and bade 
‘the brethren there go to Tauriana and await his arrival, Tauriana 
being in the days before the building of Seminara the most 
convenient town near Aulinae. 

Exactly the same thing happened at Aulinae: Elias had gone 
there in order to lead a secluded life, but he was soon joined by 
others, and if the story in his Life be correct, the community thus 
established became so famous that it was endowed by the Emperor 
Leo the Wise. ‘Sed Leo,’ says the Life of the saint, ‘imperator 
religiosissimus, qua fuit vel post mortem in Patrem sanctum 
observantia, census et praedia eius monasterio liberalissime attri- 
buit, ut omnium quae in Italia sunt monasterium clarissimum ac 
celeberrimum existeret *.’ 

The same development may be traced in the Life of Elias 
Spelaeotes. This is perhaps the most valuable document that 
we possess for this stage of the monastic history, as it is fuller 
than the Life of Elias Funior, and earlier than that of Nilus or 
Lucas, in whose time the coenobite system was more widely 
spread. From it we may gather that the monks did not pass 
at once from hermit life to the true coenobite life. There is 
an intermediate stage, which may be called the period of the 
Lauras. That is to say, the true convent is led up to by a collec- 
tion of hermits who live close together without altogether living 
in common. They join for purposes of prayer and religious 
exercises, but each man is his own master. This evolution from 
hermits’ cells to. monasteries is found throughout the East. To 
some extent all the stages are still preserved on Mount Athos, 
that curious survival from the Middle Ages, for there are there 


1 A. SS, Aug. iii p. 498 B. 2 A, SS. Aug. iii p. 507 ¢. 
3 A. SS, Aug. iii p. 507 a (should be p). 
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to this day hermits’ cells, often placed in the most inaccessible 
corners of rocks that can only be reached by rope ladders; 
idiorrhythmic monasteries, in which the monks live in their own 
rooms and only have their religious services in common?!; and 
the true coenobite monasteries in which the monks feed in 
common and are ruled by an jjyotuevos instead of by énitpora. 
It is interesting to notice that the great monastery of Athanasius? 
still retains traces of the very loose bond which there was at one 
time between its members, both in its architecture, which in 
places clearly represents a collection of cells arranged in a little 
street, and in its usual name—the Laura. This survival of different 
stages of history on Mount Athos helps to explain the analogous 
history of the South Italian convents. It is clear that many 
of the brothers felt unhappy in anything like a coenobite life. 
So we find that when the fame of Elias Spelaeotes attracted many 
brethren to Melicucca, Cosmas, who had been there before him, 
went away® to some more secluded region. No doubt his case 
was one among many, for the Aspromonte probably had many 
hermits at this time. The remarkable thing about Elias and the 
other saints, whose lives are recorded, was not that they were 
hermits, but that, being hermits, they attracted others to join 
them, and so became the founders first of Lauras and then of 
convents, 

These three stages, Hermitage, Laura, Convent, are clearly 
marked in the life of Elias Spelaeotes. He begins his career as 
a hermit *, accompanied only by Arsenius, and chooses a desolate 
spot near Reggio for his home. After staying a short time in 
the monastery of Salinae®, he goes away to Melicucca®; and 
leads a hermit’s life there in a cave with Arsenius. 

There is no description of his life here, but it may be assumed 
to have been the same as that which he led in his hermitage at 


2 It is, however, probably true that some of the monasteries which are now 
idiorrhythmic were once coenobite, and have returned to the earlier form of 
organization. 

? Athanasius the Athonite, whose dvoya xoopuxéy was Abraham, lived at the close 
of the tenth century, v. A. SS. Jul. ii p. 246 ff. 

8 A, SS., Sept. iii, p. 863 c. 

* A. SS. tom. cit. pp. 853 F (on Mindino in this passage, see Minasi, Lo Speleota, 
p. 166) and 854F. 

5 A: SS. tom. cit. p. 862 £, * A. SS. tom. cit. p. 863 c. 
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Patras, except, perhaps, that some of the severity described may 
have been due to the temptations which he had just endured 
at the hands! of a cal BéBndrov xal dvoTporov 
yovaov. Here we are told he lived, én éavrdv 
melvyn navvixy dypunvla, SAns ris vuctds KaAAL- 
xal mpocedxer Oar Kal pera Thy Tov 
év eddper Eavrdv dvaxAlvar to Envy airds 
Acipo xdxe d00\€*, but his fame attracted many others, and 
although he was willing to leave Melicucca and seek seclusion 
elsewhere with Cosmas, he was obviously destined to be a leader 
of men, and Cosmas refused to take him from his work. He and 
his own disciple, Vitalis, would go, but the vocation of Elias 
was clear 

In this way Melicucca passed from a hermitage to a Laura. 
It soon became a true xowdBiov, as Cosmas foresaw. In cap. vi* 
we find that the monks no longer lived in small caves near 
one another, but all together in one large cave. Soon even this 
became too small for them, and they migrated to one which was 
still larger. At first it was unfit for habitation, even by monks, 
as it was quite dark, but a hole was knocked through in the side, 
and a monk named Cosmas built a salt-pit, and a mill for grinding 
corn. At the same time a church was built, and called rév xopv- 

This was the beginning of a true monastery at Melicucca, 
and probably the foundations of other monasteries were of the 
same kind. 

For instance, when Nilus first went to S. Adrian’s he seems 


1 A, SS. tom. cit. p. 857 B. 3 A. SS. tom. cit. p. 858 p. 

* The writer of the Life naturally throws this incident into a semi-miraculous 
form, but his meaning is obvious, 6 pévro, he says, Koopds dxAnOels 7H 
Tav ddedpay, wal opsdpa perapedrnPels, dv, Tod dwapa 
civ 1H év érépy katrapdvas olxjoa. “Owep 
6 wavayactos watip "HAlas, mpocémece Tois wooly abrov, Mi) 
dw’ GdAfAav, marep Sore, GAN’ ds GAAMAOvs, Siapelvwper. “Eoopar yap co 
év macaw, wai Bovdetow co ws marép: Kabds TH peyddrw ’Apoeviy. Eifas obv tv 
TH Tod peyadou "HAlov povaxds, puxpdy épnovxdoas, Oewpel Teds 
wacay tiv weprypadiy Tov povacrnpiov puxpois Te Kat povaxav 
kai TH Scrov "HAlay Gowep dorépa bv péioy 
radra Ocacdpevos wal diaxpivas, dvacrds, TH airov 
*Avdara, byw piv ebdéunoev 6 Kowd Prov yevécOat Tov 
Tov, kal TOU marépos HAlou, ds yap mpoéyvw mpowpicer. 
*Aoracdpevds re abrovs wai Acta SS. tom. cit. pp. 863 f. 

* A. SS. tom. cit. p. 863 f. - § A, SS. tom. cit. p. 865 B. 
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to have been alone, or accompanied only by Stephen, but he 
was soon joined by George of Rossano (the text might mean 
that George was with him on Mount Mercury, but I do not 
think that it does), and after a short time we have the following 
incident: Adrds év tH Ta Tod dylov ebay- 
yeAlou évrdduara, rd ‘dpets ph KAnOijre paBBl unde KAnOijre 
xaOnynral, oddémore xaredéfaro dxodca: olov dymore dd£ns 
exov, del rd Kxarérepov éxwv, as eva 
Tév adeApGr éavriv edoylCero. Ard rév réxvev Tis 
kat in’ abrod mvevpatixds yevvopever cal 
ebayyeAtkGs érépp Td Tis tyoupevias dvoua Tis 
tis abrod évexelpiCev, Sv els xal mp@ros 6 map- 
paxdptoros Kal dvnp ris éyxuxAlov 
opddpa BiBAlwy te Kal hperépwr, evd.abé- 
tev te xal rév borepoy éxrebévrwy, xiBdriov Thy olxelay xapdlay 
amoredécas }, 

This seems to show that Nilus himself, at least at this stage of 
his life, did not seek actively to found monasteries, but that his 
fame attracted men to him, and the force of circumstances com- 
pelled the establishment of a convent. 

The same tendency may be seen, though not so clearly, in the 
other lives of this period, viz. those of Lucas and Vitalis ; but it is 
perhaps unnecessary to pursue the point further. Enough has 
been said to show that the monasteries in South Italy were no 
exception to the rule which obtains in other early Basilian 
foundations. They were due to the fame of a hermit attracting 
men to come and live near his cave, and so forming first a Laura, 
and afterwards a convent. 

A point which it would be interesting to settle is whether these 
early monasteries had any solid and valuable buildings. I do 
not think that there is any definite evidence to be obtained 
from the lives of the saints, but they leave the impression that 
architecture was not given much care by the monks. Possibly 
an examination of the ruins which remain in Calabria might 
throw some light on the subject, but it is more probable that 
whatever does remain is much later than the original foundations. 


K. LAKE. 
1 P. G. 120, p. 77 B. 
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‘REASON AND REVELATION?” 


Dr. ILLINGWORTH’S Reason and Revelation is a book which 
no thoughtful person can read without feelings of admiration for 
its author: admiration both for the wide learning which here, as 
in his other works, has enabled him to illustrate his subject by 
quotations from the Fathers, the Schoolmen, the philosophers of 
the eighteenth century, the psychologists of our own day ; and also 
for the extreme felicity of some of his phrases. Dr. Illingworth 
describes prayer as ‘a unique school of sincerity *.’ Such a phrase 
is in itself an argument. It is an answer to that common theory 
of prayer which led M. Zola to speak of those who pray as 
lingering in a realm of ‘ sweet illusion.’ 

It is obvious, however, that a theological book must be judged 
mainly by the general drift of its conclusions. There is (for 
reasons which will become clear presently) a certain difficulty in 
stating Dr. Illingworth’s position concisely ; but the general pur- 
pose of his book may be gathered from the following statement, 
which is framed almost entirely in his own words. 


‘ Christianity,’ Dr. Illingworth maintains, ‘has always claimed 
to be rational*. But we have been taught by Kant that the 
human mind is not, as Locke and Hume had supposed, a blank 
tablet passively receptive of impressions from without *; and it 
came to be recognized with increasing clearness during the nine- 
teenth century that the whole of our nature co-operates in the 
acquisition of knowledge ®. Therefore Christianity is not to be 
judged by mere reason®, It is not from every man that 
Christianity can accept criticism; for the most important ele- 
ments in its evidence are moral and spiritual facts, and these can 
only be read aright by men of moral and spiritual insight—insight 
born of discipline and effort’. Reason is limited by our personal 
prepossessions*, We cannot approach Christian evidences—for 

' Reason and Revelation: An Essay in Christian Apology, by J. R. Illingworth 
(8vo, London, 1902). 

Ibid. p. 171. p. vii. * p. 26. p. viii. p. 245. 

* p 246. *p ix 
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example, the Gospel history—without presuppositions of one 
kind or another ; we must approach the Gospel history either as 
Christians or as non-Christians’. And these presuppositions re- 
sult from old philosophical theories, rather than from new facts *. 
Hence it is in the region of philosophy that all attacks on 
Christianity move and must be met*. Yet we must not reduce 
Christianity to a philosophy, as the Gnostics did*. The Fathers 
never regard Christianity as a mere philosophy, but always as 
an historic revelation. The heresies were attempts to rationalize 
this revelation, and the patristic answer to them consisted in 
the reassertion of the historic fact. And this was the meaning 
of dogma, epitomized history’. Thus we must maintain the 
well-known distinction between Reason and Revelation; for the 
Christian Revelation states truths which Reason could never 
have reached ®, and even when revealed cannot comprehend’. 
If we are asked on what evidence the Fathers believed this 
revelation, we must answer that besides the evidence of Miracles 
and Prophecy they recognized the self-evidence of the Incar- 
nation from its sublimity and power. And this argument from 
the intrinsic excellence of Christianity is an appeal to the natural 
reason of man®. A modern Christian, besides the presuppositions 
of natural religion which lie at the root of Christian belief, has 
also as evidence the Christian character and the Christian Church 
as facts of present experience®. Thus Christianity is an appeal, 
not to our reason only, but to our entire personality’ ; and faith 
is reasonable since it is only a particular application of the 
universal law of human life, namely Trust, based on the par- 
ticular conviction that God is Love. And this conviction, though 
taught dogmatically, rests as much on evidence and argument as 
any other theory of the universe. Moreover, a deeper analysis 
will show that this trust in God is really the presupposition of 
all other trust ; e.g. of trust in the uniformity of nature, and of 
trust in our fellow man™, The great difficulty to the belief that 
God is love arises from the existence of sin in the world ; but we 
cannot conceive finite free-will without the possibility of sin, or 
any worth in human nature without free-will*. Nor must the 
Christian view of future punishment be said to complicate the 
p. xiii. pp. xiii-xv. xv. pp. xvi and xvii. p. xvii. 
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original difficulty, since there is no one exclusively Christian 
doctrine on this subject!; and we must bear in mind that the 
very darkest possibilities which the New Testament can suggest 


are part and parcel of the same revelation which assures us that 
God is Love 


It is hardly likely to be denied that the most important of the 
positions which Dr. Illingworth here defends is that which con- 
cerns the familiar distinction between the sphere of Reason and 
the sphere of Revelation—the distinction to which he refers in 
the title of his book. We must examine, then, with special 
attention his views on this subject. 

The Christian revelation consists, he teaches, of a certain 
small group of doctrines, those of the Incarnation and the Trinity*, 
the divine origin of the Church‘, the personality of God, the 
freedom of the will, the destiny of matter to become the mani- 
festation of spirit’, These are to be distinguished, on the one 
hand, from the beliefs we may hold about subjects such as future 
punishment, with regard to which no clear revelation® has been 
made ; and, on the other hand, from those beliefs which are pre- 
supposed by revelation’ but are not a part of it; for example, 
that belief in God which belongs to natural religion, or again, 
the moral doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ much of which 
was not original nor beyond the discovery of man’s natural reason®.’ 
The dogmas of the Christian Revelation, on the contrary, state 
truths which ‘reason could not have reached®,’ with which, 
moreover, it is ‘incompetent to deal?®’; truths which, ‘if they 
were to be known at all, could be known by revelation only ™.’ 
Revelation does not attempt to show the rational necessity of its 
doctrines '*, and these doctrines must not be criticized with the 
same freedom as philosophy allows itself in other fields'*. They 
are ‘fixed points’ on which the Christian can no longer philosophize 
as if he were dealing with open questions"*; they must be accepted 
with implicit obedience ®, and must be allowed to prescribe the 
outlines within which philosophy is to move ™*. 

It is clear that Dr. Illingworth’s aim is to withdraw certain 
doctrines of the Christian faith from the arena of free philosophical 

p. xviii. p. 233.-. p. 143. * pp. 183, 184. p. 117. 
p. 232. 7 p. 209. p. 183. * p. 130. p. 129. p. 129. 
185. 13 See p. 185. 117. p, 129. 16 241. 
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discussion, to put them into a class apart from the rest of our 
rational knowledge. We must ask, then, how far he succeeds in 
this attempt; how far the opposition between Reason and Revela- 
tion can, in the form in which he states it, be maintained. We may 
see cause perhaps for asking, as a subsidiary question, whether 
Dr. Illingworth himself maintains his theory consistently, whether 
indeed his own words may not again and again be quoted against it. 

Now it would be foolish to enter upon this discussion without 
recognizing that, so far as its general outlines are concerned, 
Dr. Illingworth’s theory not only has in its favour a great weight 
of authority, but also commends itself strongly to the sentiment 
of religious people. There are many to whom the suggestion 
that the Doctrine of the Trinity, for example, is a product of 
philosophic thinking appears to be an attempt to take away 
honour from God in order to confer it upon the mind of man. 
Would not such a view, it will be asked, reduce this doctrine 
to the level of a mere human speculation? Above all, will it not 
deprive it of the right to be spoken of as a mystery? As these 
questions represent a very common way of thinking, it will be 
worth while, before coming to close quarters with Dr. Illing- 
worth’s argument, to make a preliminary observation. 

An unwillingness to treat Christian doctrines as falling within 
the scope of philosophy is very commonly bound up with the 
belief that philosophical conclusions are. necessarily vague and 
insecure. Yet this is a belief which Dr. Illingworth (though he 
has sometimes, perhaps, fallen in some small measure under its 
influence’) must, if it were presented to him in so many words, 
strongly repudiate, since he recognizes that belief in God is itself 
a philosophical doctrine, and arrived at by philosophical reason- 
ing. ‘ Theism,’ he says, ‘and all that it involves lies in the region 
of philosophy*.’ ‘Our reason demands a self-existent Being, to 
make relative and contingent existence possible*.’ The same 
general opinion is held, as a matter of course, by all who make 
the usual division between natural and revealed religion. If then 
we should find ourselves led to maintain that, just as reason 
reflecting upon facts of experience, especially of spiritual ex- 
perience, has brought men to belief in God, so further reflection 


1 See Divine Immanence, pp. 151, 154. 
Reason and Revelation, p. 166. p. 198. 
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and further spiritual experience leads us to be dissatisfied with 
that conception of a‘unipersonal God’ at which reflection first 
arrives, and has thus led to a belief in a plurality of Persons 
within the Godhead, we need at any rate have no fear that this 
view can be regarded as treating the Doctrine of the Trinity with 
disrespect. If without irreverence we may regard Theism as 
a product of philosophy, so without irreverence we may regard 
Trinitarianism as a product of philosophy likewise. We must 
recognize of course that reason would never have arrived at this 
doctrine without the help of religious experience. If the Fathers 
of Christian theology had been unspiritual men, and, equally, if 
they had been unacquainted with the story of the life of Christ, 
they would not have arrived at the theological views which they 
express. But this admission is in no way inconsistent with the 
frank acknowledgement that their doctrines are the work of 
reason. If Newton had not known by experience the motions 
of the heavenly bodies, he could not have formulated the Theory of 
Gravitation, yet no one denies that that theory is the work of the 
human mind from beginning to end. That, while regarding the 
Christian Dogmas as products of thought, we may fully take into 
account all that is involved in the desire of religious men to speak 
of them as mysteries, will be seen presently. The feeling, more- 
over, that to bring these doctrines into the region of philosophy 
is to take away honour from God, must surely disappear after 
a moment’s reflection. We can make no such delimitation of 
frontier as this feeling implies between the regions of divine and 
human operation, since human reason is itself the gift of God. It 
is possible, therefore, to call in question Dr. Illingworth’s antithesis 
between Reason and Revelation without in any way depreciating 
the doctrines of the Christian faith. 


How then does Dr. Illingworth develop his position? No one 
who has attempted to follow his argument can have failed to be 
struck with the somewhat singular use which he makes of the 
word ‘fact.’ The doctrines of the Trinity and Incarnation, he 
tells us, are statements of fact'; and this not in the popular sense 
in which a fact merely means anything that is true, but in the 
special sense in which we distinguish the ‘simple facts of the 


* p. 143. 
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case’ from the ‘views’ we may take of them, the ‘theories’ which 
we may form to explain them?. A part of what Dr. Illingworth 
means is that the Fathers of the Church refused to give rational- 
istic explanations of the Christian mysteries—a subject to which 
we must return presently. Yet, even so, it is difficult to see how 
the expression ‘the fact of the Trinity?’ is consistent with what 
we find in other passages of the book. Dr. Illingworth admits 
that Theism belongs to philosophy *, and that Trinitarianism is 
an integral part of Theism—the ‘ natural climax to which Theism 
logically leads*.’ Surely, then, on his own principles, the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity must be part of our ‘explanation of that 
ultimate meaning of the world which it is the constant object of 
philosophy to seek.” Thus it seems strange that he should 
sometimes speak ° as if this doctrine were no part of our explana- 
tion of the world at all, but simply a statement of one of the 
facts to be explained. 

But the Trinity, he teaches, is not merely a ‘fact’ but an 
‘historic fact.’ Dogma is ‘epitomized or condensed history’, 
and it states facts ‘ whose character as facts rests on the authorita- 
tive statements of Jesus Christ*®.’ Thus Dr. Illingworth adopts 
the familiar comparison which likens religious faith to our ac- 
ceptance of a plain historical fact—such as the fact of some one’s 
birth or death—on the testimony of a credible witness. Com- 
monly, however, as this comparison is made, is it not to a great 
extent misleading? There is at least one difference, not always 
noticed, between the two cases. I may, of course, accept on the 
evidence of a friend a fact whose occurrence I cannot prove, 
whose surroundings and manner of happening I am quite ignorant 
of. There may also be some element of ‘ mystery’ in the case, 
some difficulty in reconciling this fact with other facts. But 
I am, at any rate, perfectly clear as to the meaning of my friend’s 
assertion. With the dogmas of religion it is just the opposite. 
The difficulty lies not in our inability to prove them, not in any- 
thing which surrounds them or follows from them, but within the 
four walls of the doctrines themselves. If I say that I believe in 
a Triune God, the difficulty is to know what it is that I mean by 
my own statement. Dr. Moberly, in his extremely valuable book 


* See pp. 72, 142. * p. 143. 5 p. 166. * p. 238. 
5 p. 241. * See p. 128. 7 p. 132. ® p. 129. 
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Atonement and Personality", has pointed out that much popular 
Christian thought ‘ meaning to be orthodox is in fact Tri-theistic.’ 
Now Tritheism in its simplest form makes a perfectly simple and 
intelligible statement. If a man tells me that he believes in 
Three Holy and Powerful Divine Beings, working with perfect 
harmony for their own collective glory and for the good of man, 
I have not the slightest difficulty in knowing what he means. 
But this doctrine bears hardly any resemblance at all to the 
Christian Doctrine of the Trinity, as we shall see at once if we 
ask whether these supposed Divine Beings are Divine in a strict 
sense—that is, not merely powerful but almighty. This question 
leads straight to the doctrine of ‘three Almighties,’ condemned 
in the Athanasian Creed; a doctrine which will not bear a 
moment’s examination, since each of these separate Divine Beings 
must, in order to be Almighty, have absolute control over the 
wills of the Others, leaving them not only not Almighty, but not 
even free. When however we try to correct, in ourselves or in 
others, this Tri-theistic way of thinking, it is then that we find 
where the real difficulty of the matter lies. What, we ask, is 
the true view which we wish to put in the place of this false view ? 
In trying to reach it we not uncommonly find that we are merely 
alternating between Tritheism on the one hand and Unitarianism 
on the other. 

There are some people, as we know, who tell us simply to 
‘accept’ the doctrine without further inquiry. But we cannot 
even ‘ accept’ a statement without knowing what it means. If 
we do, we are merely accepting words. And to accept words, 
without giving them any meaning in particular, is obviously 
a very different thing from orthodox belief. Yet no sooner do 
we try to arrive at any definite meaning than we find ourselves 
stumbling helplessly from one heresy to another, till we are 
almost tempted to give up the effort in despair and to sink back 
upon the unbeliever’s conclusion that Christian Dogma has no 
meaning at all. 

Against this purely unbelieving view it can, of course, always 
be pointed out that the Christian Fathers, who were quite as 
sincere thinkers as other people, defended their dogma with zeal, 
and that they would not have defended it if it had not meant 


* p. 84. 
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something to their minds. This is an argument which, so far as 
it goes, any honest man acquainted with history will admit. But 
it is plainly insufficient. We need to convince the inquirer not 
merely that theology meant something to Athanasius long ago, 
but that it means something to us to-day. 

Now, at this point at least, Dr. Illingworth affords us most 
valuable help. He tells us what ‘the essence of the Christian 
Revelation’ is ; what ‘we mean by it.’ ‘ Briefly, its essence is’— 
to quote that part of his statement which concerns more imme- 
diately the Doctrine of the Trinity—‘that God is Love; and 
that this is possible, because there is a Trinity of Persons within 
the Godhead, between whom the reciprocity of love can exist, 
a divine society *.’ 

The more this statement is reflected upon, the more valuable 
will it be seen to be. Perhaps no better illustration of its meaning 
can be given than by a reference to Shelley’s satirical paraphrase 
of the opening chapter of the Bible *: 

‘From an eternity of idleness 
I, God, awoke; in seven days’ toil made earth 
From nothing.’ 

These words certainly call up a very unpleasant picture; and 
every one must feel that the Trinitarian has a position of advantage 
in being able to say: ‘According to my view, the existence of 
God can never be described as an eternity of idleness, but must 
rather be thought of as that which Shelley would most have 
praised, an eternity of love.’ Shelley’s words therefore enable 
us in some measure to understand why the Doctrine of the Trinity 
was so zealously defended by the early Church. The religious 
instinct had led men to desire to believe in a God Whom they 
could thank for all things, to Whom they could ascribe all per- 
fections. The arguments of natural religion seemed to justify 
the religious instinct in this desire. But Monotheism had, after 
all, made no very complete conquest of the human mind. Is not 
this partially explained if we reflect that behind the ordinary 
Monotheism there lies for the thinking man—even if he be only 
dimly conscious of it—the nightmare conception which Shelley’s 
lines put into words? When Christianity, which was everywhere 
the champion of Monotheism against heathenism, spoke never- 
* Reason and Revelation, p. 183. 2 p. 183. * Queen Mab, vii. 
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theless of the Father as loving the Son, and the Son the Father— 
so that loyalty and submission to the Divine Will, a state of 
mind than which nothing is more divine, can be ascribed to God 
Himself—is it surprising if men felt that this was the proper out- 
come of that ascription of all perfections to God which had been 
made by natural religion, and therefore vehemently rejected those 
heresies which, though intellectually clearer than orthodoxy, yet 
led men back to that loveless’ view of God which Christianity 
had replaced by a brighter one? _ 

But at this transition from Greek or Jewish Monotheism to the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, what exactly is it that has happened? 
Have we simply made a relapse into Tritheism, as Dr. Illing- 
worth’s phrase ‘a divine society’ might seem to suggest? The 
sentiment of Christendom denies that we have made any such 
relapse. But can we justify this sentiment, and show clearly 
wherein the difference between Trinitarianism and Tritheism 
consists ? 

The difference between the two may be shown readily enough 
by any one who—venturing upon a philosophical illustration—will 
compare the way in which Christian thought ‘outgrows’ Jewish 
Monotheism with the way in which, even in dealing with every- 
day human experience, the mind ‘outgrows’ the familiar con- 
ception of Space. 

Space, we say, extends infinitely in all directions, so that 
nothing can possibly be outside it. But we cannot say that our 
thoughts and wishes are within it. They do not take up room, 
or move about inside our body. When Locke says that his soul 
travels in the coach from Oxford to London, we feel at once that 
there is something wrong. Athanasius remarks that we ought 
not to ask ‘where’ God is. It is the same with the soul. God 
and the soul are present in the world in somewhat the same sense 
in which the ‘influence of Titian’ may be present on the canvas 
of a modern artist. This influence would not take up the room 
which otherwise might have been occupied by pieces of paint. 
That is, it is not present spatially. If, then, my thoughts are 
neither within space nor outside it, then from a purely spatial 
point of view they must be regarded as non-existent. In other 

1 In this connexion the curious piece of polemic in Athanasius’ Historia Arian- 
orum ad Monachos (ed. Bened. tom. i p. 366) may not be without significance. 
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words, the spatial way of thinking, which is absolutely necessary 
for certain purposes of Science and daily life, breaks down when 
we come to admit the reality of human thoughts and wishes. It 
cannot, without contradicting itself, admit that certain things are 
real, of whose reality there is nevertheless no doubt. 

Similarly—to take a less prosaic example—the conception of 
Cause breaks down when we apply it to God. One of our 
primary religious instincts urges us to give God thanks, and this 
implies that He is the Cause of what happens—that God’s Will 
is the Cause, and the World the Effect. But if we are thus to 
separate God’s Will and the World, so that God’s Will is one 
thing and the World another, then we require some link—some 
third term—to join the two, just as our will is connected with 
its fulfilment by certain Laws of Nature. Causation implies the 
connexion of two things in accordance with a law. Religion, 
however, refuses to divide its gratitude between God on the one 
hand, and some Law which is distinct from God on the other: 
and therefore Religion comes in the end to treat God’s Will and 
its fulfilment as inseparable, as no longer two, but one. Thus 
the conception of God as Cause has at length broken down under 
the stress of the very same feeling which originally evoked it: 
for when we no longer have two distinct terms, Cause and Effect, 
we no longer have what we mean by Causation. 

And just as these conceptions, Space and Causation, break 
down as thought advances, so the common conception of a Person 
breaks down when we apply it toGod. A person in the ordinary 
sense of the word, if he is to love, needs an object of love outside 
himself. ‘ Dependence is as fundamental a characteristic of per- 
sonality as self-identity’.’ God, however, is no longer what we 
mean by God—is no longer the perfect Being which we define 
Him to be—if He is dependent on something outside Himself: 
and therefore it is not ultimately satisfactory to think of God as a 
Person in the sense in which that word is commonly understood ?. 


1 Reason and Revelation, p. 195. 

? It is a fashion with some theologians to say, not that the conceptions of Cause 
or Personality ‘ break down’ when applied to God, but rather that it is only when 
applied to Him that these conceptions ‘ find their full meaning.’ But is this way 
of speaking anything more than an attempt to introduce a new use of words? If 
we choose to use the word Causation where there are no two terms to be dis- 
tinguished as Cause and Effect, we are no doubt at liberty todo so; but we certainly 
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The difference, then, between Tritheism and Trinitarianism is 
that Tritheism—in common with Unitarianism and ordinary 
popular Atheism—employs the common conception of a Person, 
while Trinitarianism is, in one aspect, simply a declaration of the 
inadequacy of this common conception to our theological needs. 
Just as, according to Athanasius, we must not speak of God as 
in Space at all—and therefore must not think of Him as either 
in motion or at rest—so we must not speak of God as, in the 
common sense of those words, either personal or impersonal. To 
the man who cannot emancipate himself from spatial conceptions 
—who asks therefore whether God is somewhere, or everywhere, 
or nowhere—we must undoubtedly answer that He is every- 

-where. For the purposes of the religious imagination the thought 
of the omnipresence of God is of permanent value?. Similarly 
to the man who asks—as for certain purposes we must all con- 
tinue to ask—whether God is personal or impersonal, the answer 
must be that He is personal. But nevertheless, according to the 
Trinitarian, personality—in its common as distinct from its theo- 
logical sense—is an inadequate conception, just as extension 
through Space is an inadequate conception, for the full truth 
about God. In other words, Tritheism deals in conceptions which 
are shallow and clear, Trinitarianism in conceptions which are 
mysterious and profound. And thus Dr. Illingworth’s account 
of the ‘meaning’ and ‘essence’ of the Christian Dogma leads us 
to a view entirely congenial with the general religious sentiment— 
a view which represents it as teaching, on the positive side, that 
God is Love in the fullest and most human sense of that word ; 
that is, that the Ultimate Reality is good, according to that final 
standard of goodness with which we believe ourselves to have in 
Christian morality at least a partial acquaintance ; and, on the 
negative side, that the Trinity is a mystery ; that is, that certain 
common conceptions which we use for the purposes of Science 
and daily life are inadequate when applied to God. Is it not 


run the risk of being misunderstood. Dr. Moberly (Atonement and Personality, 
Pp. 162) sees ‘no reason for assuming that what is implicit in human personality 
must exhaust the meaning of personality in God.’ But if, as he suggests, we are 
to use the word ‘ personality ' to cover something which even a ‘ perfect analysis’ 
of its usual meaning would not show to be involved in it, what are we doing but 
arbitrarily using the word in a new sense? How in this case can the old meaning 
throw any light upon the new? What connexion is there between them ? 

4 See 2 Chron. vi18. See also Library of the Fathers, vol. viii p. 18 and note. 
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just because it is the expression of the two truths that God is 
Love, and that God is mysterious, that the ordinary religious 
man most loves and values the doctrine of the Trinity ? 

It may of course be objected that, even as an abstract state- 
ment, Dr. Illingworth’s account of this doctrine is insufficient, 
that many religious experiences and conceptions have converged 
to produce the Christian Dogma as we have it, and that in par- 
ticular the inward experience of God’s working in the human 
soul, and the resulting conception of God as Spirit, needed even 
in a bare outline a somewhat fuller mention than it receives in 
Dr. Illingworth’s summary ', in which the Doctrine of the Spirit 
—as distinct from that of the plurality of the Divine Persons— 
appears as subordinate to the Doctrine of the Visible Church. 
This criticism, however, need not be discussed here. It is a 
criticism which implies that Dr. Illingworth’s treatment of the 
subject, even if incomplete, proceeds on the right lines; and it 
would be ungracious to appear to grudge to Dr. Illingworth the 
full measure of praise which is due to a writer who has had the 
courage to tell us what the Christian Revelation means, in con- 
trast with the many theologians who have seemed to think that 
the less significance and intelligibility it is supposed to possess 
the more venerable it will become. 

Taking Dr. Illingworth’s statement, however, just as it stands, 
can we regard it as consistent with his own theory of Revelation? 
His theory of Revelation may be expressed in the following 
propositions: (1) that Christian Dogma is history, not philosophy*; 
(2) that it rests on authority, not on reason*; (3) that we must 
not philosophize about it with the same freedom which philosophy 
claims in dealing with other subjects*. Surely these propositions 
are not really consistent with the view that the Doctrine of the 
Trinity means that God is Love and that perfect Love implies 
reciprocity °, 

For, in the first place, the Doctrine of the Trinity, as thus 
explained, is at once a criticism and an expansion of the common 
conception of God. How can such a criticism of a fundamental 
conception of the mind belong to the domain of history? If 
Theism ‘lies in the region of philosophy’ as Dr. Illingworth 

2 p.183. 2 p. 132. 3 p. 129. * p. 117. 
5 See p. 183. 
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asserts ', must we not on this view say the same thing about the 
Doctrine of the Trinity? Will Dr. Illingworth then fall back 
upon some such statement as the following—‘ That God is Love, 
and that this is not possible unless the reciprocity of Love can 
exist within the Godhead, is not, strictly speaking, what the 
Christian Revelation means: it is rather what follows from it. 
Behind this obviously philosophical reflection concerning reciprocal 
relations—and beyond all such “ subtilties of conception? ”—there 
lies the simple historical fact of the existence of the Three 
Persons?’ Have we not, however, already seen that the Doctrine 
of the Trinity states no simple historical fact at all? It is not 
couched in terms which history uses. If we say that Jesus Christ 
was miraculously born we are making a historical statement. If 
we say that this birth is to be regarded as an Incarnation of the 
Second Person of the Trinity, we have passed beyond historical 
fact to theological interpretation. A ‘Tri-personal consciousness’ ; 
‘ Three Subsistences of One Substance’; ‘ Three Existences of 
One Essence’; ‘Three Subsistences of One Subsistence ’"—these 
surely are not the categories of history*®. Dr. Illingworth will 
hardly say that the Incarnation is an occurrence in the life of 
Three historical Persons. If the Doctrine of the Trinity uses the 
word Person in the sense in which that word is used by history, 
it is not distinguishable from Tritheism. Unless it draws our 
minds above the region of historical conceptions altogether— 
unless we see it in its philosophical context—we can give it no 
meaning except a heretical one*. 


1p. 166. * Seep. 142. * Moberly, Atonement and Personality, pp. 159, 175. 
* Theologians are often disposed to make in this connexion two contradictory 
demands. They insist on the one hand that, not only provisionally, but finally and 
without qualification, God shall be regarded as a Person in the usual sense of that 
word; and, on the other hand, that God’s nature shall be regarded as utterly 
inscrutable, How can God’s Nature be utterly inscrutable if we have a conception 
under which it is not merely provisionally useful, but finally satisfactory, to 
bring it? 

To say that certain common conceptions are inadequate to express the Nature of 
God is not Agnosticism—since we must have some positive knowledge of God 
before we can recognize this inadequacy—and is far more in accordance with the 
usual religious sentiment about mystery than is Dr. Illingworth’s remark that ‘to 
comprehend God would be synonymous with possessing universal knowledge’ 
(p. 185). Mystery means something different from mere ignorance of facts. No 
one would think of saying that a man’s life was a mystery merely because we did 
not know: all that he had done. 
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Secondly, when Dr. Illingworth interprets the Doctrine of the 
Trinity as meaning that the Godhead is such as to admit within 
it the reciprocity of love, is he not, in thus telling us what the 
doctrine means, at the same time giving us a reason for holding 
it? If the ‘conviction that God is Love rests as much on evidence 
and argument as any other theory of the universe’,’ and if, more- 
over, Christian doctrine is ‘the natural climax to which Theism 
logically leads *) then our faith rests not upon authority but upon 
Reason. Let us freely admit that if the Doctrine of the Trinity 
had not been suggested to us by our teachers we should not have 
been able to construct it. Yet if, when once it is presented to us, 
we can see that it logically follows from belief in God, then it no 
more rests upon authority than the axioms of Euclid rest upon 
the authority of those who first taught them. Thus even if our 
Saviour—besides placing together in the Baptismal Formula three 
words of deep religious significance in a singularly impressive con- 
junction, a conjunction whose suggestiveness theology may still 
be very far from having exhausted—had explicitly declared the 
Doctrine of the Trinity as it is stated in the Creeds of the Church, 
it would still not have been true that this doctrine rested on His 
authority. His theological teaching would have been ‘an appeal 
to the natural reason of man *’ just as His moral teaching is. 

* But,’ Dr. Illingworth will say, ‘the comparison with Euclid 
is altogether misleading. Euclid deals with an abstract subject- 
matter, whereas in deciding upon the truth of Christian doctrine 
we are dealing with a subject-matter which is complex and con- 
crete*,’ Dr. Illingworth’s treatment of the distinction between 
abstract and concrete thinking is worthy of careful attention, but 
it does not support his theory of revelation. A judgement which 
concerns literature—a decision, for example, as to how much of 
Henry VIII is the work of Shakespeare—is a conspicuous example 
of ‘concrete thinking.’ In such a case it is necessary to take into 
account, so far as possible, the whole context of the problem, and 
impossible to exclude the influence of those presuppositions 
which depend on the greater or less acuteness of our literary 
taste. But no one says that literary judgements rest on revela- 
tion. Similarly, when we observe that good men and bad men 
judge differently of Christian evidences, ought we not to be 

2 pp. xvi, xvii. 2 p. 238. 3 See p. xiii. * See p. 70. 
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concerned to show that the presuppositions of the former are 
rational? We weaken our case if we suggest that the good men 
have some non-rational sources of conviction which ‘ limit’ reason 
from without '. 

The question, then, which we must ask is whether the Trini- 
tarian Dogma is really the logical climax of Theism or not. If 
it is, then, like Theism itself, it: rests upon reason. If it is not— 
if we can consistently hold in the fullest sense that God is Love 
without believing in a plurality of Persons within the Godhead— 
then the whole of Dr. Illingworth’s justification of Trinitarian 
belief breaks down. So far as Dr. Illingworth teaches that the 
argument which leads from belief in God to belief in the Trinity 
is not conclusive, and therefore needs to be eked out by a reference 
to revelation, he is, in fact, playing into the hands of the Uni- 
tarians, who maintain that no one would ever accept the doctrine 
of the Trinity on its own merits, if he were not biassed in its 
favour by attachment to traditional teaching. Dr. Illingworth is 
surely a better defender of Christian belief when he says? that 
‘ the essence of the Christian position was that the life and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ had revealed to the intellect as well as to the 
heart what neither the heart nor the intellect could have discovered 
by themselves, but which, when once revealed, they could recognize 
as self-evidently true, than when he says—in exactly opposite sense 
—that ‘the Christian religion claims to be a revelation of truths 
about God and man which we can see to be eminently reasonable, 
but cannot adequately test*” Must there not be something wrong 
with the position which can betray a writer of Dr. Illingworth’s 
great powers into such a contradiction as this? 

But, thirdly, is not the very conception of Dogma as a state- 
ment ‘ with which reason is incompetent to deal’—which reason 
must not freely criticize—intrinsically unsound? ‘Of course,’ 
says Dr. Illingworth, ‘a revelation must be understood to begin 
with*’; and towards a better understanding of the Christian Dogma 
he gives us much help, as we have seen. But to understand it 
we must think about it; and if we are to think, we must think 
honestly. We must allow thought to follow its own laws: we 
must surrender ourselves to the logical consequences which are 
involved in the meaning of the terms we use. Dr. Illingworth 

1 See p.ix. *%p.125. * p. 239 (the italics are added here). p. 184. 
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does not sufficiently distinguish between thinking about given 
facts and thinking with a prescribed conclusion. We can hardly 
expect the world to have much respect for our thought if we give 
out that before beginning to think we have already decided upon 
the conclusion at which we are to arrive’. If a statement is 
presented for our belief, we must surely ask how far it is consistent 
with itself, and how far it agrees or disagrees with what we other- 
wise know: but to do this is to subject the statement to free 
criticism. 

Moreover, as Dr. Illingworth himself recognizes, the Christian 
dogmas are not absolutely final and satisfactory. They are ‘the 
most accurate or least inaccurate modes’ of stating the truth *. 
Indeed it is obvious that statements which are not perfectly clear 
cannot be regarded as absolutely final. ‘The Three Persons,’ says 
Feuerbach, ‘are not only Unum—the gods of Olympus are that— 
but Unus ... God is a Personal Being consisting of Three Persons *.’ 
We cannot be contented to leave the subject thus. If we are 
really convinced that belief in God is a rational necessity, if we 
are in earnest in saying that Trinitarianism is a real advance upon 
the doctrine of a God regarded as ‘ uni-personal,’ then we cannot 
be willing to let the matter remain in confusion. If it has been 
worth while to advance so far, it is worth while to press on still 
further. It cannot but be right to hope that the Spirit of God 
will lead us into all the truth, not merely to a part of it *. 

Such a hope is not really contrary to the views of the Christian 
Fathers. It is true, as Dr. Illingworth says, that they rejected 
the endeavours of the heretics to ‘ rationalize Christian doctrine °.’ 
But the heresies were not so much ‘attempts at explanation’ as 
attempts to eliminate everything difficult, everything for which 
an explanation was required. The fault of the heretics was not 
that they tried to know too much, but that they tried to think 
of God under the conceptions of vulgar rationalism, to explain 
the doctrine of the Trinity by means of the very conceptions 
against which that doctrine is essentially a protest. When 
Athanasius teaches that there are certain questions which are 
not to be asked, and says of those who ask them that ‘it is all 


1 See p. 241. 2 p. 182. 
* Essence of Christianity, ch. xxiv—Miss Evans's translation. 
* St. John xvi 13. 5 Reason and Revelation, p. 121. 
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one as if they sought where God is’, the moral of this comparison 
is, not that it is wrong to wish for knowledge, but rather that we 
must not think of God under inadequate categories. It is ‘irre- 
ligious’ to ask where God is, not because God wishes His position 
in Space to be kept a secret, but because it shows ‘ignorance of 
God’ to think of Him as occupying Space at all. The example 
set by the Fathers, if rightly understood, is not in favour of those 
who would withdraw theological statements from philosophical 
criticism. And may we not say, in general, that Dr. Illingworth 
is far more in consonance with the best theological traditions, 
as well as with the most vigorous parts of his own work, when 
he tells us that Christianity is essentially on the side of free 
thought * than when he teaches that there are certain doctrines 
with which reason is incompetent to deal? For is it seriously 
possible to treat the growth of Christian Dogma, even if we give 
the very simplest account of it, as anything else than a philoso- 
phical movement? ‘The Christian Dogma arose,’ it may be said, 
‘simply because Jesus Christ—Whom His followers recognized as 
their Lord and their God, the highest object of homage and rever- 
ence which they could conceive—was known to address prayers 
to His Father, and spoke of receiving from*His Father the 
promise of the Holy Ghost.’ Yet, if the early Christians had 
been really unspeculative, this faith need never have taken shape 
as a theology; they need not have asked, as they did ask, what 
the relation was between this Supreme Object of their homage 
and the God of Rationalism and Natural Religion. The con- 
ception of God as the Highest Object of Reverence, and the 
conception of God as the Creator and Governor of the World, are, 
after all, two conceptions, not one; and the refusal to identify 
the Creator of the World with the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ was not, as we know, unheard of in early times. If the 
Fathers, taking up a position similar to that of the Ritschlian 
school of modern days, had argued that no theory of His relation 
to the Creator of the World could make Jesus seem any more 
Divine than they already recognized Him to be, they might have 
condemned all the attempts at theological definition—those of 
Athanasius as well as those of the Arians—as heretical alike. It 
cannot be said that the temptation to a low estimate of these 
1 Against the Arians, ii 36, quoted by Dr. Illingworth, p. 127. * p. 22. 
VOL. IV. Cc 
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definitions had never been felt. Dr. Illingworth quotes St. Hilary" 
as complaining that ‘whereas it is by faith alone that we should 
worship the Father, and reverence the Son, and be filled with 
the Spirit*, we are now obliged to strain our weak human lan- 
guage in the utterance of things beyond its scope—forced into 
this evil procedure of our foes.’ Yet the Fathers became philo- 
sophers even in spite of themselves: for when once—however 
reluctantly—they had consented to use these definitions, they 
cannot have been willing that they should be regarded as phrases 
conveying no intelligible meaning to the mind. And it is a mere 
truism to say that in dealing with intelligible conceptions reason 
is dealing with what falls entirely within its own province. 


There are many matters of great interest in Dr. Illingworth’s 
book besides those which have been dealt with here—notably, 
his very able treatment of the thesis that the various lines of 
Christian evidence form, ‘not a chain of reasoning which would 
be no stronger than its weakest link,’ but a ‘cumulative argu- 
ment’; and his somewhat strange assertion that for Christian 
theology the Freedom of the Will cannot be an open question. 

His handling of these subjects is, however, of far less importance 
than his general theory of Revelation. The school of writers 
to which Dr. Illingworth belongs has produced work of very 
high theological and religious value. Anything which impairs 
the usefulness of writings such as theirs is.a matter of concern to 
the Church. But is there not good reason for thinking that if 
they could bring themselves to abandon that partial distrust 
of philosophy of which Dr. Illingworth’s theory of Revelation 
is a symptom, they would immeasurably strengthen their position 
as interpreters of the Christian Dogma? 


CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE. 
* See p. 128. 
? The basis of fellowship of the New York State Conference of Religion is 
described in the following terms :— 
(1) The Fatherhood of God. 
(2) The Ethical Teachings of Jesus and the Prophets. 
(3) Emphasis on Social Righteousness. 
(4) The Spirit of God in the Minds of Men. 
Thus the members of the Conference would be at one with St. Hilary in the desire 
to ‘worship the Father, to reverence the Son, and to be filled with the Spirit.’ If 
we recognize that the theology of the Church Councils is more definite than that of 
the New York Conference, we ought to recognize also that, on St. Hilary’s own 
showing, this result is due in some degree to the heretics. 


DOCUMENTS 


TEXTS ATTRIBUTED TO PETER OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 


THE texts printed or described below are found in the remains of 
two MSS, to be here designated respectively A and B. To the former 
of these belonged the fragment ascribed to Peter, which Dr. Carl 
Schmidt recently published’. The following table shows those which 
relate to Peter among the ascertained remnants of the original volume 
of A, arranged according te their pagination, where that is preserved, 
or failing that, as internal evidence suggests :— 


a. Paris, MS copte 132", fol. 27, (1st of 4th quire,=) about p. 50. 
131’, fol. 1, pp. 67, 68. 
» 129", fol. 131, pp. ? 
Brit. "Mus, Or. 3581 A pp. 85, 86. 
. Paris, MS copte 130’, ff. 123, 124, pp. 89-92. 
” 129", fol. 109, pp. ? 
Zoega, Catal., no. cxxxviii, pp. 135-142. 
n. Paris, MS copte 130°, fol. 102, pp. 19, 20. 


Of these Aa does not indeed contain positive proof of its ascription 
to Peter, but its contents make this, in the circumstances, most 
probable. The position assigned to Ay is quite hypothetical. Ag is 
placed next to A¢ merely as being, like it, biographical. Ae, being the 
leaves edited by Dr. Schmidt and As, Ay others which he intends to 
edit *, will not be further dealt with here. A» owes its position to the 
connexion with the next fragment. 

Other work by the scribe of this volume has been preserved: I have 
seen considerable portions of a History or Miracles of the Virgin 
(Zoega cxix, cclviii, cclxxiii) and of Pseudo-Prochorus (Paris 129", 
72-74, 76-79, ibid. 129", 109, 110, Zoega cxxxiv), fragments of Gregory 

1In Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F. v 4 (1901). It would be difficult to 
maintain the genuineness of these texts after Delehaye’s criticisms (Anal. Bolland. 
xx 101), though certain of the passages which I here publish may indicate inter- 
polated, rather than wholly apocryphal compositions. 

2 V. loc. cit, 46 as to AB (letter to the apostate Apollonius). Dr. Schmidt has also 
copied Ay (referring to the imprisoned bishops). 

cca 
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Nazianzen, ‘On Baptism and Purity’ (Paris 131°, 58), to which may 
belong Leyden MS 87 and Paris 132', 62 on the same theme; also of 
the Martyrdom of Psote and Kallinikos (Oxford, Clar. Press, frag. 55, 
Paris 131°, 145), and of the story of Zeno’s daughters (Paris 78, 39). 
The pagination of some of these leaves shows that, with our Petrine 
texts, they represent different volumes. 

The second MS here used, B, is probably also represented by a 
number of dispersed leaves; but I can attempt no enumeration of 
them, as I feel uncertain of having as yet distinguished this scribe’s 
hand from others perplexingly like it. We are concerned here with 
only two fragments, the first of which claims to be by Peter, while the 
second was, I think, probably ascribed to him :— 


Ba, Paris 131°, fol. 38, pp. 47, 48. 
BS. ,, 4, fol. 59, pp. 67, 68. 


The scripts of A and B are very similar in type; features charac- 
teristic of each must, as is generally the case, be sought among 
several of the published facsimiles’. Both may belong to the eleventh 
century ; yet they might well be still younger. The size of a fol. in A 
is about 37 x 30-5 cm., that in B about 30x 24-5 cm. The number of 
lines to a column in the former is 34—36, in the latter 28—30. It is 


needless to add that both MSS came from the library of the White 
Monastery. 
Aa, 

From an Epistle or Homily, addressed presumably to the community 
generally. The occasion would appear to be rather during a pause in 
the persecutions than during their activity. If the text were Peter’s, 
its latter part would be early evidence of a liturgical observance for 
which hitherto only much later testimony was, I believe, forthcoming. 


MCEPIOVE ACETTWN NETHMaTpwn ncenapaaraot 
MAatia cenwaxe NOI eTRW 
EFAROCERE NOHT NCENHT alt COTWUJT MMMOTTE ALTIPpO 
ATH NTEIQE OFHOTHOT MaTaZia Mawjwme 
Mas eTaLoowje (sic) HC * 
Tap NECHHT Tar * NAAN 

E.g. Ciasca, tabb. xi, xiii, xviii, xxii, 
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ALAPENME avw eqnagwne nan 
SAMPOCTATHCE ATW ATW MRWK * w MECHHT srapen- 
CNOFAATE EMAPAHL WEF MaT Epon 
* epelt nemxoesc megresh 
Chor OFTOOTH W NECHHT ENMCOOTH REMROCALOC 
avw [fol. 5] [q]mamapfacje mee exc 
[w] necnay [a]umaake emeTTONOC * aprpe 
NOTWT NoTWT ehoN. xeaTTamon 
REaTATCTHPION chod Mas 
Yuatcahwm epoy * acujwne ac ncovantH sasnchot ntaqoveme 
EPEOTRHHWE MEMICRONOC CWOTE ETKACONIKH 
ETERKAHCIA ETENCTHATE NPHTC * 
exNacaratize saTicwara meXT * 1c acujwne 
Mecoor MAOTIKON sameXT * Mas ac MTepencwta epoot anwnuy 
AMMAT PWC OTCPIARE ECAaPEPATC 
enecwy epon chat equw arsroc 
REYPHNH THPTH W mujooc eToTaah eTaxoone RaNwe * adda 
ssmperpe saanesowh mnohe mressime etetn (sic 
expl.) 

[fol. a] Beloved sons, be not severe (cxAnpdés) with these godless 
ones, lest (uymore) they beat your .. . (cvyypagos p/.), saying: ‘Where 
are your patrons® (rdrpev f/.)?’ and we be delivered into 
their hands and they humble our life down to (the level of) their own 
depravity (4¢. destruction). Be not reckless (dyrapwv); because if we 
appear (gavrd{ecOa) in the streets of the cities (mAareia, méds), our 
enemies will talk against us, saying: ‘Whence (wéée sic) are they thus 

+ For asasom here cf. my Ostraca, no. 83, and the quotations there. 


2 I leave the explanation of these words to those familiar with the early 


organization of the Christian community in Egypt. One might regard the former 
word as =ovyypagevs, here some responsible scribe or notary. ‘Patron’ might be 
the patron of a collegium, or perhaps here = advocatus. 
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so proud and come not to worship the king’s gods?’ And thus a great 
disorder (dragia) and disturbance shall befall the faithful (morés) who 
walk in the fear (?)* of the Christian patriarchs (warpidpyns). For (ydp) 
I know, brethren, and am aware (voeiv) that there is nothing good in 
this kingdom. Nevertheless (w\qv) be not stumbling-blocks unto the 
heathen (‘EAAnv)*, lest a conflict arise between us and them. Let us 
cast our care upon God and He will be for us a helper (poordrns) and 
a beginning (dpx9) and an end*. But (3¢) as for us, O brethren, let us 
be diligent (cwovdd{ev) to give place (mapaywpeiv) unto them, knowing 
that they do take occasion against us at all times before their unrighteous 
(wapdvoyos) king. In the time when Jesus our Lord, the Lamb of God, 
the Son of Sabaoth, did teach His apostles (ar.), He used to say: 
‘Woe unto them by whom offences (cxdvdahov) come*.’ Let not 
offences (cx.) arise through. us, O beloved brethren, who fully (mdvrws) 
_ know that the world (xécpos) is nought and [fol. 4] that it shall pass 
(mapdyew) as a dream®. Behold, brethren, the pains of the disturbance 
are come nigh your rémo. Hold your congregations (cvvagis) without 
(xepis) neglectfulness*. Break («Aacyari{ew) not (bread) twice upon the 
same altar (Gvcvacrnpov) on the same day”; for we have been told that 
a mystery (uvernpiov) and a revelation happened at the altar (évc.); and 
this I will relate to you*. It happened (+ é), on the fifteenth day of 
the past month, when a number of bishops (ér.) were gathered for the 
general communion (xaOodix civagis*) in the réros, making forty and 
three bishops (é.); then (Acsrév), after that the multitude was gathered 
at the church (ée«.) wherein we should meet together (cvvdyew), while 
the blessing *° of the (breads) which we had broken («Aacp.) was spreading 
among the multitude, it became needful (xpeia) that we should bring 
forth other breads and sign (o¢payi{ev) them in the cup ™ (mornpiv) and 


+ Text perhaps corrupt. * Cf. 1 Cor. i 23. 

3 Cf. 1 Pet. v 7; Apoc. i 8. * Cf. Matt. xviii 7. 

5 ‘Dream’ not quite certain. Cf. 1 John ii 17. 

* The word translates d«vnpés, Eccli. xxii 1. 

7 This rule is found in a canon, attributed in the end of the twelfth century to 
Gregory Nyss. (v. Riedel, KRQuellen 102, also ibid. 61). Wansleb mentions the 
custom (Histoire 94). In the West it was apparently accepted by a sixth-century 
synod at Auxerre (Marténe, ed. nov., lib. i, c. 3, art. iii, § xxii; but cf. M.'s inter- 
pretation, art. vi, § xii). 

* Or ‘at this altar. I will relate it to you." 

. * I find this expression in the Sa‘idic version of Eustathius’ Encomium on St. 
Michael (Berlin, MS or. 1611,fol. 1), where Boh. has simply ovvagis (Budge, p. 125, 24); 
also in the Life of Pesynthius (Jnst. ¢gypt., Mém. ii 393), bishops being in both 
cases celebrants, 

” The word corresponds to edAcyia, e. g. Mission frang. iv 721. Cf. my Ostraca, 
no. go, and Lagarde, Aeg. 259 supra=Tattam, p. 66. 
“ Cf, Renaudot, Lit. Or. Coll, (ed. 1847), 240, 320. 
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should break («Aacp.) them. But (8¢) whilst we, with the forty bishops 
(éx.), were about to break («Aacp.) the body (capa) of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, lo, a voice came to us, saying: ‘Peace (eipyym) unto you, O 
shepherds that pasture Christ’s reasonable (Aoys«dés) flock of sheep.’ 
But (8¢) when we had heard these (words), we were amazed and we 
beheld as it were (#s) a woman, standing over us, a fair boy being upon 
her arm, who stretched toward us his two fingers’, saying: ‘Peace 
(«ipqn) unto you all, O holy shepherds which pasture aright (xadés). 
But (ddd) do not this sinful deed from henceforth. For ye (sic expi.). 


Aa. 

From an Epistle, which the anecdote of Theonas shows to be Peter’s. 
It is addressed to the orthodox community, clearly in the midst of 
a persecution, and exhorts them to avoid contact with heretics": We 
have in it a curious instance of superstition, related to the belief in the 
Evil Eye and similar influences *. 


[fol. a] wapennohe Yorw ntetempoctacic avgane Twit 
MAMAT ENTHPY AMPTOOTE earate * 


SMAHMOTE NCEMAPAAIAOT ALALWTH ETOOTOT MMETAPHCES MCEQWAL ERWTH 
NTETHTATWOTH * chod Nee ETCHY 
Tcapgz me oTaceenHcTe * sampge ehod 
AANMOTTE mmohe grtaamxoe;c * 


NTETHKAHPOMOALES ALTICAPOT * OTNE Nowh enov- 
NicToc eywjaxe amovanictoc * aujte Tcvarchwmncic sameXT sanhe- 
Asap * aujte Tarepic EMOTEKRKAHCIA NTE MPEPAITIKOC 
TIKOC * OFTE NTOOTOT adAa NWT nHTH mcahoN nnevTER- 
KAHCIA ANROEIC TAP Kaat EYRW AEEIC NETNHE KH 
EPWTK ENETERKAHCIA AENETHI * ANOK Tapme 
ANNE RENCEEIPE AM ALMETCOFTWN NOHTOT * Nar Tap aama (sic) 
NTATONH ALARAPKOC anon 
QWWT ATTANQOTT EPOC sALMEYRWKA PHOTAOOT 
no[rwt] etheor (fol. 2] etartia 
ETAHHTC * EMIAH MeqasragTe NTNEFIC ETCH REEKEAWKAR 
nthhon samacehnc * anxwng 

1 Is this any indication of the date of our text ? 

? Part of this text will be printed in my forthcoming Catalogue as no. 186. 

3 The only reference I have found in Christian texts to the fear of shadows is in 


the ‘liturgy,’ Vassiliev, Anecd. Gr. Bysz. 336, and there the da:poraxdv ae may 
simply mean ‘terror.’ 
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NOTPCOT EYMaNpOHAGE ENTacTopa NGI NaciwT * 
QWWY NST OTKATAAIKOC MgaipeTIKOC eyMapare NTE 
@AIPECKC Mar ETO aTeqgashec 
TAPENACIWT O€WHA ANTE NTETHOT AGKOTY EMAPOT 
engwh aqxooc [e]tperveme mag [1?]nov- 
lor avw aqceg[my] mcaovca mens |cKoTION ag. . 
* ATW ALMALOOT * ATW 
ehoX gaanecnog tathho ehod 
ETH * ae Epoy aeaqpmapa 
Neqyeoor OF waorcon ncon anpuynHpe 
emaTe anorwuy ae exnory ethenerpwh nexaq nan xeetheor 
Tetnaseeve chod ethenentasaagy mapa Macecc * 
Tapne xen }naxshote an eTOTPOOP ECaGKMOOC Mee 
ethegenonne (sic expi.) 


[p. 85] . . . iniquity flourisheth and outward pomp (mpécracs) in- 
creaseth (avgdvew). Contend not with them at all, from morning until 
evening, for the persecution (&wyydés) is very heavy ; lest (unjmore) they 
deliver (mapad:3évaz) you into the hands of them that rule (dpyew) and 
they trample upon you and ye rise not again. Pray till ye come forth 
from temptation (mepacpds), as it is written: ‘The spirit indeed (mveipa 
pév) is willing, but the flesh (cap§ 8¢) is weak (doOes)'.’ Fall not away 
from the grace of God, lest (4. that) this be reckoned unto you by the 
Lord for a great sin and that ye inherit («Anpovoyeiv) the curse in place 
of the blessing*. What is the business of a believer (mordés) talking 
with an unbeliever (@moros); what is the agreement (cvpdarnes) of 
Christ with Beliar*? What is the part (uépw sic) of a church (éxx.) of 
the heretics (aiperiés) with the true concord (cvppwvia) of Christ with 
His church (éex.)? Pray not in the heretics’ church (éxx. aig.) neither 
(otre) receive oil at their hands‘, but (dAAd) flee ye from their churches 
(éxx. £/.) ; for (ydp) the Lord hath abandoned them, saying: ‘Lo, your 
house is left unto you®,’ He calling their churches (¢x«. /.) their houses. 
For (yap) I am not lord of mine house, for they do not that which is 
right therein (MS in them)*. For (ydép) Apa Theéna’, he that did 

1 Matt. xxvi 41. 2 Cf. 1 Pet. iii 9. 

* Cf, 2 Cor. vi 15, and the version in Lagarde, Aeg. 224, 285. 

* Of the various liturgical uses of oil, presumably the anointing of the sick, &c. 
is here intended. 

5 Matt. xxiii 38. * A reference to the Meletians? 
7 Presumably a verb has fallen out : ‘This (did) Apa Th..... he never’. 
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nourish me (and) that received the succession (:a3ox4) of Mark—I too 
have been entrusted therewith'—did never wash in water since he 
became bishop (émicxomos) ; for (ydp) he was spotless ; yet (4. and) did 
he wash thrice in a single day. Wherefor did he wash? [p. 86] I will 
recount to you the cause (airia) for which he washed. Now (éredn) he 
used to hold-fast by the verse (A¢és) which is written*, saying: ‘Thou 
shalt wash thy body (c@ya) in water and shalt be purified, if the shadow 
of the wicked (do«S8qs) touch thee.’ The chance befell on a day, as my 
father Theéna would go (mpoedéeiv) to the market-place (dyopa), there 
came also a damnable (xarddicos) heretic (aiperixds), passing by (mapdyew), 
being a bishop (é.) of the heresy (atpeois) of the Simonians * (conavds), 
those who are in error (mAdvos) in their nature (¢ics). His shadow 
touched my father Theéna, (but) not his power. Forthwith he turned 
back and went not to the matter concerning which he had come. (And) 
he bade a dish (Aaxavy) of water to be brought him and he bathed himself 
at one side of the bishop’s-house (émoxomeiov) (and) he... And after 
a little, he asked for (aireiv) water a second time and until three times 
and washed, saying this Psalm‘: ‘Thou shalt sprinkle me with hyssop 
from the blood of the wood and I shall be clean. Thou shalt wash me 
therewith and I shall be white beyond the snow (x:v).’ But (8¢) when 
we knew him to have done against (mapa) his custom (os), not only 
(od pévov) once but (dAdd) up to three times, we were greatly amazed 
and (8é) we desired to ask him concerning this matter. He said unto 
us: ‘Wherefor do ye consider in your hearts concerning that I have 
done to-day, against (mapa) my custom (40s)? For (yap) God is my 
witness that I will not be defiled by a stinking dog like this heretic 
(aip.). For (yap) 1 was walking to-day, intending to go to the magistrate 
(4px@v) concerning some poor who had (sic exp/.). 


Cf. Passio, ed. Viteau, 75 6 dvaOpépas pe narhp pov al énicx, @., and ibid. 79 ; also 
Migne, PL. 18, 460 (? Anastasius) ‘ pater meus qui me nutrivit sanctissimus Th. ep., 
cujus pontificalem cathedram regere suscepi.’ So too the Bohairic, ed. Hyvernat, 
274. 2 Whence comes this quotation ? 

3 These Gnostics are included in Maruta’s list, ca. 400, though possibly only as 
a reminiscence (v. Harnack, TU., N. F. iv 1, pp. 7, 13). As such they appear in 
Aba ’1 Barakat in the fourteenth century (Riedel, KRQuellen 17). To assume that 
Nestorians are here intended (v. Gibbon, ed. Bury, v 119) would credit our text 
with a too glaring anachronism. 

* Ps. 1 9 (Greek), according to the Sa‘idic version, But an interesting though 
late (ca. twelfth cent.) Greek-Sa‘id. liturgical MS (Brit. Mus., Or. 5465) gives a 
number of Psalm verses, among them this, in a form showing whence the current 
Sa‘idic was translated: payros (=pay7ieis) we amo Tov atpaTos Tov 
feAouv (=-Ofcopa:) (=mAvveis) pou (= pe) ef avrov 
anep (=imtp) xiova Comparison of this MS with the 
corresponding passages of Cod. U (Br. Mus. Pap. xxxvii) shows, as might indeed 
be expected, identity with its readings. Cf. Brightman in this Journat, ii 275. 
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As. 
The earlier of the two biographical fragments narrates an encounter 
between Peter, when but a deacon, and Diogenes, a heathen philosophet. 
Each had desired an acquaintance with the other. When they meet, 
Diogenes exhibits his magical powers. Peter, to vindicate the superiority 
of Christianity, asks leave of the then aged archbishop [Theonas] to 
undertake the cure of the philosopher’s only daughter, who suffers from 
a disease of the eyes (epegenAevHwara es choX gnnechad). He is 
forthwith ordained presbyter and, at a second meeting, before the 
assembled multitude, while Diogenes expounds the doctrines of 
Pythagoras and Plato, Peter cites passages (xpjo1s /.) from the 
scriptures. The girl, aged 13, is then introduced (sic exp/.). 


I leave this passage and Ag, which treats of the martyrdom of 
the saint, to the investigations of Prof. Achelis, who has promised 
a monograph upon Peter. 


An. 

I could not connect this dilapidated fragment with the name of 
Peter, until, when already going to press, I chanced upon Kabis’s 
quotation ' of a corresponding passage from Cod. Vatic. Ixi (dated 962). 
Mai’s description of this volume* showed it to contain in fact a homily 
by Peter and made it probable that our next fragment, Ba, belonged to 
the same work ; and this was, by Prof. Guidi’s ever ready help, proved 
to be the case. 

The first phrases are addressed to a single individual: [p. 19] 
‘... teach thee for reward. God forbid*. But I would thou shouldest 
find freedom (mappycia) in the day wherein is no respect of persons, 
and that I also may say before Christ, the true shepherd: “Lo, 
I and the children whom God hath given me*. Lo, ... thou 
hast entrusted(?)...”’ After a long /acuna: 
smh ....... epfog @...... ae ne 
gen ..... [mylovwar Naar an [po]Awe meacto[s. . 
e[the mar nepeneqcw/[ sa] 
ehod nav [max] mzwon ac n[ wape...... ehod [ 

[p. 20] sam... a2 eTxoce .v.... 
[ovrwuy ae] cophy [wjaras] .. . ..... 
war...... MCEQHM.....q MeImO.... 

 Aeg. Zeitschr., 1875, 84 infra. 

* Ser. Vet. Nov. Coll. v 156. But Zoega prints (p. 62) the title of the «adios, 


showing that ‘ qui suffectus est S. Athanasio’ (i.e. Peter I1) is gratuitously inserted 
by Mai. * The word translates pi) yévorro. * Heb. ii 13. 
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eaveéwne’ ale meqcwaa . . . meTo 
w ett [long /acuna] nenty 
nontTyY enemogc*® an erxw EpoK 
Hpwase adda esorwuy enove ethenek- 
Npagic eTHaNovOT nTaKaas 

A translation here is scarcely possible. It will be seen that the passage 
treats of the fabulous ‘Aloe *,’ an account of which appears to have been 
incorporated in that recension of the Physiologus whence the Copts 
derived their version. Our fragments are in phraseology closely akin 
to the Middle-Egyptian text edited by Erman‘: the creature is found 
in the East and named a\\on; it lives solely upon ‘perfume and the 
flowers of the perfume (plant),’ so that its body continually gives out 
sweet odours ; it is caught in a net; three (sic) measures (of gold? are 
given) for one of its (perfume). ‘I do not... when I tell thee these 
things, O man ; but I would that thy perfume should travel far because 
of thy good deeds that thou in thy life hast done.’ 


Ba. 

From another copy of the same work as the foregoing. The reference 
to Peter’s predecessor, Theonas, is intended as evidence of authorship. 
The interest of the fragment lies in the citation of two heretical writers. 
Both names are presumably distorted. In the Boh. version, however, 
whence Prof. Guidi has kindly copied this passage, the first is ‘the 
heretic’ Isidéros, while the second, originally Isiédés, has likewise been 
altered to Isidore. This should be a reminiscence of Basilides’ son®. 


[p. avw agyrooty aqtownocy mexay meaMppgoTe Mpware 
MTAMROEIC THMOOTT eTasoK egwh mar 
ATETMEIAKE REAMMETO MMOs * 
OTKOTM NTOYME NeTHOs THPOT 
Tohth sanujaxe BOE ETEPEQOINE WH NTTEMECIC NTAEMWTHC CaamTc 
eforhe trenecsc samwrcnc xentarnex masahohoc ehodX 


1 My copy has gwen. Perhaps=cwpo ? 

? Obscure. Perhaps ‘I do not lie,’ though I cannot read my copy so, 

> A confusion between plant and supposed animal may be assumed here, similar 
to that between palm-tree and phoenix (v. Spiegelberg in Festschr. 2. 46. Philologen- 
versamml,, 1901). It is to be noted that in the Boh., as in our text, the description 
is of a beast, not a bird, like the Mid.-Egyptian. 

* Aeg. Zeitschr. xxxiii 54. 

5 On Isidore v. Krager in PRE*. ii 432. No work comparable in title to that here 
cited is attributed to him. 
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heve pancwnt THPY * Nujaxe NTACIHTHC 
xentepenmoerc Tasso Manas aqzooc ncana-[p. 
“TAHA REAMOT QWWK NTOTWHT nnagix aqxooc 
OTWUT AM REAMMETO MMOs ncabAAak equw 
NTEMHAKIA NOHTY NSS MMOTTE ayTpeoTa cony ehodX 
NTMHTE NNWME NKWOT AGMORY 
MKEATTEAOC NTE NMOTTE eTaaTpevThwK enecHT * 
ENAKPOATHC EFOTWU EXNOTI Nornoc Napuya 
ana oewna Tavog epor chod xearanovy gw (sic exp/.). 


‘and he gave his hand and raised him up, saying, “ Fear not, Daniel, 
thou man greatly beloved. The Lord hath sent me to thee to tell thee 
all things about which thou shalt ask. I am Michael, the captain 
(dpxsorparnyés) of the host of the Lord'.” Ye know that there is none 
greater than M. among the angels; if he is the captain, is it not then 
(ovxotv) he who is the greatest of them all? But let us not bandy 

=copifew in 2 Pet. i 16) words, in the manner of some who take 
account of the Genesis (yéveots) which Enétés composed, to set against 
the Genesis of Moses, when it says* that the Devil (8dSodo0s) was 
cast out of heaven because of the evil («axia) which he had brought 
forth and that Michael was set (xaf&iordva:) in his place, that he might 
be associated with (cvmordva) the just judge («perjs), and might be the 
ambassador (mpeoSevew) for all creation ; for he is good (dyads). What 
are the words which Siétés in his madness wrote? That®* after the 


1 Cf. Daniel x 11 ff. 

? I have found no traces of the legend of Satan’s displacement by Michael 
beyond the allusion in Assump. of Moses, ed. Charles, p. 39, and in the ‘ Prayer of 
the Virgin,’ ed. Basset, Apocr. éthiop. v, and Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch, xix 217. 

* This legend is met with in Byzantine and Syrian literature, and was in- 
corporated in the Koran (v. Bonwetsch’s ‘Questions of Bartholomew,’ Gétting. 
Nachr., 1897, 36 ff.). Apparent traces of it in earlier times are noted by 
W. Meyer in the Munich Abhandlungen xiv 3, 198. A rabbinic version is 
given by M. Grinbaum, Neue Beitrdge 70. It is related as follows in another 
Coptic encomium on Michael, attributed to Chrysostom (Paris 131', 43): ‘The 
angels beheld the likeness and image of God in Adam and they fell down and 
worshipped him and gave him glory as the likeness of God. But Mastéma, 
which is Sataniél, saw the honour that was given to Adam and he was greatly 
jealous. He stiffened his neck before the Lord and said unto the angels: “It 
befits not us to worship Adam, for he is virgin (wap@emx«és) earth; but we are 
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Lord had created Adam, He said unto Sanatiél, “Come thou too and 
worship the work of my hands.” And he said, “I will not worship ; 
for there is none greater than I excepting thee,’ saying (besides ?), 
“I too desire to be equal to (icos) the (MS my) demiurge (8nyoupyds) 
and like him.” When God had found in him this wickedness («axia), 
He caused one of the Cherubim to drag him from (?) the midst of the 
fiery stones? (and) He cast him down upon the earth and with him a 
multitude of angels besides whom he had deceived. Forthwith God com- 
manded to close (xwAvew) the place of ascent for a long time, between 
(them and) the otherangels of God, that they should not be able to descend 
upon the earth. I see the listeners (d«poarns) wishing to ask me, saying, 
“Shall no scoffer (oxémrew) nor scoundrel (Aomds) keep festival at the 
feast of the archangel Michael?” I will relate to you what my father 
The6na, that nourished me, told me; for I too asked him’ (sic exp/.). 


BB. 

An abstract of this text will suffice to show that it recounts an 
incident of the same type as that in Dr. Schmidt’s published fragment. 
The passages in inverted commas are translations. 

[p. 67] ‘Let us honour the martyrs, that they may pray for us and 
that we may obtain heaven.’ What follows regards ceasing from evil- 
doing and insists that repentance is ever open to all. There was a 
presbyter named John who, with a deacon Athanasius and a reader 
Apollo, did* the service (cvvdyew) in the réwos of St. Mary. The 
presbyter was rich and had lost his wife; her domestic work (mecgwh 
més) was done for him by a woman who came in and out of his 
house. ‘But the devil filled his heart toward her and he sought a time 
of this sort (i.e. an opportunity for evil).’ It happened one day that 
they were drinking wine together at midday and they carried out the 
iniquity (wapavopia) together (sic exp/.). - 

W. E. Crum. 


angels (formed) of flames of fire and honourable, (made) from the elements (Ay pi.) 
of fire, while he is earth from the earth.” And he desired in his wickedness to 
lead astray (cxavdadji{er) the angels, going in and stiffening his neck before God. 
But Michael the archangel and all the orders (rayya fil.) of heaven marvelled at the 
pride of the devil (&:aBoAos) and his vainglory («evodofia) and they hardened their 
hearts against his tyranny (r¥pavvos), beseeching him daily that he would leave 
his pride and repent and become humble and remain in his honour. But he would 
not hear them, but he conceived trouble, &c.’ (Ps. vii 15-17). On the name 
Mastéma v. Ronsch, B. der Jubileen 107. Other occurrences in Coptic texts: 
Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., lc; Mission franc. iv 776; cf. Pereira, Abba Samuel 146. 
The legend of Sataniel had reached Severus of Ashmunain (v. Renaudot, Litt. Or. 
Coll., ed. 1847, i 278). 

1 Cf. Ezek. xxviii 16 (LX X) and perhaps Secrets of Enoch, ed.Morfill and Charles, 35, 

2 Lit. ‘was doing.’ The meaning presumably is ‘ was in the habit of doing.’ 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE GREEK TRANSLATORS OF EZEKIEL}. 


In the last number of the Journat I drew attention to the difference 
in style and vocabulary between the first and the second half of the 
Greek Jeremiah. I attempted to show that the most probable explanation 
of this difference was the employment of two translators, the former of 
whom undertook the rendering of i-xxviii, while the latter translated 
xxix-li; the final chapter, it was suggested, might possibly be the work 
of yet a third hand. I found that there was a certain mixture of the 
two vocabularies in the middle of the book, immediately before and 
immediately after the point where the work of the first translator ended, 
and that this mixture was also apparent to some extent in the later 
chapters of the second portion. It was further shown that the hand of 
the second translator of Jeremiah reappeared in the book of Baruch *. 
With greater hesitation I hazarded the conjecture that this division of 
the Greek book into two parts might be traceable to an older division 
of the Hebrew Jeremiah into two books, and might afford an explanation 
of the different position assigned to certain chapters in the Greek and 
in the Massoretic texts. I pointed out that some critics, who had 
failed to notice the change in the style and vocabulary of the Greek 
version, had nevertheless, on other, though perhaps insufficient, grounds, 
been led to the conjecture that there were in pre-Christian times two 
distinct Hebrew collections of the prophecies of Jeremiah. Lastly, it 

1 I had intended to follow up my previous paper with some remarks on the affinity 
, existing between the Greek versions of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Minor Prophets, 
and the contrast which they present to the Greek Isaiah. But the discovery of the two 
hands in Ezekiel seemed to deserve separate treatment. A few notes on the Greek 


versions of the Prophets considered collectively are reserved for a later number of 
the Journat, 

* Dr, Nestle has drawn my attention to the explanation which he has given of the 
statement in the Syro-hexaplar text that certain words in Baruch are ‘not in 
the Hebrew,’ namely that the Hebrew of Deuteronomy, not of Baruch, is intended 
(see his article Sepruacint in Hastings, B.D. iv 450 note 2). Iam not yet con- 
vinced that there was never a Hebrew original of the first half of Baruch: if, 
however, that view is correct, the second of the Jeremiah translators seems to 
have been the author of Baruch (part I), 
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was shown that the Codex Alexandrinus contained a slight indication 
that the close of the twenty-eighth chapter was at one time regarded as 
the conclusion of a book. , 

It was not until the proofs of my previous paper had been printed and 
revised that I discovered that the Greek version of Ezekiel presented 
certain features closely analogous to those which I had detected in the 
Greek Jeremiah. Although I was able to refer to this discovery in 
the final revise of my paper, and to some extent to modify what I had 
written, I must confess that some parts of that paper might have been 
otherwise worded, had the evidence as to Ezekiel been before me when 
it was first undertaken. 

As I have already briefly stated in my former paper, the Greek of 
Ezekiel, as tested by style and vocabulary, falls into three parts: 
(1) i-xxvii, which I shall call Ezek. a, (2) xxviii-xxxix, here referred 
to as Ezek. 8, (3) xl-xlviii, here termed Ezek. y. Instead of the two 
main divisions which we found in Jeremiah, we here find a threefold 
division. But, as I hope to show, there are here, as in Jeremiah (excluding 
the appendix), two translators and two only. While the second portion 
of Ezekiel presents certain features peculiar to itself, in the third portion 
we find a recurrence of the a phrases, which are absent from the 8 
portion. In other words, the hand which translated Ezek. y is, in my 
opinion, identical with the hand which translated Ezek. a2. The book 
appears, like Jeremiah, to have been divided, for purposes of translation, 
into two nearly equal parts, but, instead of the second hand continuing 
to the end, as was the case in Jeremiah, the first translator resumed the 
task when the difficult concluding section, containing the account of 
the vision of the Temple, was reached. Even here there is not wanting 
a slight parallel in Jeremiah, in that a certain mixture of the two 
vocabularies may be traced in chapters xxxix to li of that book. 

Table III, which follows, shows the most noteworthy differences 
between Ezek. a and Ezek. 8. The size of the page would hardly admit 
of the addition of another column devoted to the renderings in Ezek. y. 
But such a column is the less needed, as most of the Hebrew words and 
phrases included in this table are, owing to the totally distinct subject- 
matter of Ezek. y, entirely absent from that portion. It should be stated 
that none of the 8 renderings shown in this table occur in y; where the 
Hebrew word occurs at all in the y portion, it is the Greek version of a, 
not of 8, that is employed. At the end of the table I have added lists 
of (1) other peculiarities of Ezek. 8, (2) renderings common to Ezek. a 
and Ezek. y, but absent from Ezek. 8, (3) the few instances of note- 
worthy coincidence in the renderings of Ezek. a (mostly in xxvi—xxvii) 
and Ezek. 8. An asterisk indicates that the word or phrase to which it 
is affixed is not found in the LXX except in the passages cited. The 
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break, it will be seen, comes in the middle of the denunciation of, and 
lamentation over Tyre (xxvi-xxviii), where the prophet turns from the 
city itself to denounce its ‘prince.’ Indeed it was the difference between 
the appellation of the city in the earlier part of this section, where it is 
rendered %ép, and that in the later part, where it becomes Tvpos, that 
first drew my attention to the change in the Greek style. The use of 
certain distinctive prepositions and conjunctions by 8 on the one hand 
and a and y on the other should be specially noted, as it is in these minor 
parts of speech that the difference between writers or translators is wont 
to reveal itself. 


Taste III. 

PHRASES, 
Hebrew Exekiel a (i-xxvii) Exekhiel B (xxviii-xxxix) 

1. ‘(Prophesy  (mpopyrevoov dpeis cai) 13 
and) say’ alwaystoxxvii3[4or times from xxviii 12 to 
Stimes in 8]; cimévin xxxix 1 

a yn the imperat. 


know that ydo(orra) ) sn Kdpwos from xxviii 23 
I am the éyi Kdpwos to xxvi 6 AQ to xxxix 28 passim 
Lord’ (‘3 passim 
min *Emrywoorew is used along ‘Emrywaoxewdoes notoccur 
with ywooxew to render except twice as a v. /. 
y? in Jer. a, Ez. aand inA 
Min. Proph. 
is common in Jer.a, Ars occurs four times 
Ez. a and y, Min. only after a verb, in 
Proph. each case with a var. 
fect. Sm: once (xxxiv 
11) without at the 
opening of a sentence 
Ei is regularly omitted Ely is regularly inserted 
in the above-named (omitted in xxxvi 38 B, 
phrase in a xxxvii 14) 
PLACE-NAMES. 
3. W, W Xép 10 times in xxvi— Tépos xxviii-xxix. So in 
XXVii Jer. 8, Min. Proph., &c. 
Only else in Jer. xxi 13 f 
(Heb. 
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4. ‘Tubal and 4 otpwaca rd wapa- Mécox xal xxxii 26, 
Meshech’ 


cognate 
words 


6. (We 
7. (19 dy) 425 


8. oN (in 
oaths and as- 
severations) 


9. 3 ‘when’ 


VOL. IV. 


teivovta xxvii 13 
Cf. Na. i 5 


xxxviii 2 (Méroy BQ), 
xxxix 1 (Méoox B, Go8ép 
A) 


PREPOsITIONS, ConjJUNCTIONS, &c. 
5. and [KdKAw, occur in ro times from 


Ez. a8 y] 


dv By] 


[8:4 rodro in a 8 y] 


In a and y 8&4 with ac- 
cusative is only used 
in the phrase rovro 


dav ph xvii 16, 19, xx 
33 A (i wi Q om. B) 


et py v AQ (ef B) 


usually é rq c. inf. 


xxviii 23 to xxxix 17. 
Only else in Prophets 
in Is. iv 5 

*dwepxdxdy xxxii 23 A 

rod c. inf. 5 times 
from xxix 9 to xxxvi 6 

todrou xxviii 7, xxxiv 
9. The use of dvri for 
‘because’ (‘because of’) 
—apart from its use in 
the phrase av S»—is 
confined in the Pro- 
phets to Ez. 8 

In B &d with accusative, 
apart from its use in 
8a rovro, occurs 14 times 
(xxviii 17-xxxix 25) as 
the rendering of 3, 0, 5, 

, &c. These examples 

include 3 instances of 
&4 7d (un) c. inf. 

piv 5 times from 
xxxiii 27 to xxxviii 19. 
(See Deissmann, 
Studies 205 = Neue 
Bibelstudien 33.) The 
phrase does not occur 
again in the Prophetical 
books except as a v. 
in Is. xlv 23 and Ez. v 
11 (see opp.) 

fvixa av xxxii 9, xxxiii 33, 
(xxxv 11 = “WND). 
does not occur else- 
where in Ez., and it is 
absent from Jer. and 
Min. Prophets 
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13. 7 pi. ni. 


14. 


15. 319 


16. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
of xii 14 


mapdragis xvii 21 
Apavilew iv 17, xx 26, 


XXV 3 
[Also xxx (B 
pop.), xxx 14 A (B 
dro), xxxvi 4 (rois 
and in 88" xxxvi 34 
bis, 35 dis, 36) 
or ro times 
(iv—xxiii) [xxix 12 A] 
étepnpoir vi 6, xii 20, xix 
7 [xxxvi 4 B] 


Stapways xxiii 46, xxv 7 


vii 21 (da- 
Ocipew A) 


Biacwelpew (v-xxii) 5 
times. This verb in 
8 usu. = yb 
Stacxopmifew (v vi). In 
eiadéxeoOar xi 17, XX 34, 
41, xxii 19, 20 dis 
émowdyew xvi 37° B 
(cvvdyew AQ) 


xvii 8, xx 25 (mpoo- 
Tdypara ob K.), XXIV 4 
[xxxiv 18] 

wAfjpa xvii 6, 7, 23, xix 
11 (and elsewhere for 
other Heb. words) 


of wepi xxxviii 6 dis, 
Q, Xxxix 4 

oi perd (rivos) xxxviii 22 

épnpoiv xxix 12, xxx 7 dis, 
xxxii 15, xxxiii 28, 29, 
XXXV 3, 7 

Epynpos 10 times (xxix- 
XXxv) 


epnpia xxxv 9 


xxix 9, 10, 12, 
xxxii 15 

épnpody [xxvi 2, 19 and] 
7 times (xxix—xxxviii) 

epnpia xxxv 4 

xxix 19, XXxxviii 
12 f. 


oxuhedew [xxvi 12] xxix 
19, xXxxviii 12 f., xxxix 


10 
Cf. the renderings of bby by oxidrov, mpovopn, 


Aukpav xxix 12, xxx 23, 26, 
xxxvi 19 [xxvi 4 = al.] 


ourdyew [xvi 37 A, 37°] 
XXViii 25, xxix 13, Xxxiv 
13, Xxxvii 21, xxxviii 8, 
XXxix 17, 27 

BB* &Opoifew xxxvi 24 

dyads xxxiv 14 dis, xxxvi 
31 (ra émerndeduara 
ra ph dy.) 

khdSos xxxi 7, 9, 12 (and 
elsewhere for other 
Heb. words) 


1 I use BB to denote the section xxxvi 24-38, on which see below. 
? See below. 
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17. Mpin, pin xparatds iii 9,14, xx 33 f. toxupés [xxvi 17 AQ a 
Suvards iii 8 Hexaplaric. addition] 
XXX 22, xxxiv 4, 16. 

18. Dw ‘to mepréxew xvi 57 Gripdlew xxviii 24, 26, 
contemn’ émyaipew xxv 6 (?), 15 (?) xxxvi 5 «© (dredoavres 

‘ con- 
tempt’ 
19. 390 xvi 40, xxiii 47 33 times from 
[poppaia a®® circa} xxviii 7 to xxxix 23. 
[Also v 2, 12, xxvi 6, 8, 
9, 11] 
20. $n [tpauparias a and 8] Tetpaupatiopévos xxviii 23, 
xxx 4, xxxii 28, 30 A, 
xxxv 8 
21. vii 20, xvi4g, xxx 6, 18, xxxii 12, 
56 xxxiii 28 


Other instances of words and usages in Ezekiel peculiar to the B 
portion, or practically peculiar to it (all instances occurring in the other 
portions are noted) are as follows. 

Tiyas* = "33 (123 5x) in xxxii and xxxix (other LXX renderings 
are loxupés, e.g. in Jer. a and 8, paxnrjs in Jer. a and Min. Proph., 
duvards, &c.): = (mais in Ez. xlvi 17): = dys, 
(a has odfew*: é£edéoOau in vii 19 A is a Hexaplaric addition): écxaros* 
(cf. the use of wépas in a): xaraPBafew* (and in xxvi 20): xaradovdodv* ; 
xarouxifew" (and in xxvi 20): Aourds* (xarddouros a and 8) : 
use of the comparative mAelov (= 39) in xxix 15 (Heb. nyt), xxxiii 24, 
xxxviii 8: pjpa® = 39: oxémn® = DY, (oxid a8): (in xxvi 
18 A it occurs in a Hexaplaric addition): imé c. gen.*: apay€* (also in 
vi 3). Another feature of the 8 portion, also found in the last two chapters 
of the a portion, is the practice of placing a dependent genitive pronoun or 
noun (gov, avrod, &c.) before its governing noun. 1 do not find any 
instances of this transposition before xxvi11. From that point onwards 
we have gov mdgas ras (xxvi 11), cov ra reiyn (12), cov rd Kaddos 
(xxvii 11), cov xapdia (xxviii 2), eds yijs (xxxi 14, xxxii 24), & 
paxaipas tpavpariay (xxxii 20: Heb. ‘them that are slain by the sword’: 
contrast 21), of dedaxdres abrav (xxxii 24: contrast 26 airav), 
pov rd ordua (xxxiii 22), cov ra (32), pou ra mpdBara (xxxiv 6), 
ra pyhpara (xxxvii 12), xat pou Zrovra: Aads (27, DYD % yn). Under 
the same category may be placed certain slight deviations from the 
Hebrew order such as xxvii 2 (vié dvOpamov, ov), xxxiii 21 6 
dvagwbels mpds pé), xxxiv 24 (&v péow airdv dpywr), xxxv 8 
Tpavpariay Bouvovs), 2 (jpiv ?to avoid hiatus): but similar 
Dd2 
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slight deviations occur occasionally in Ez.a and y. In the case of the 
dependent genitive pronoun it should be noted that the transposed 
order is only found intermittently, the position of the pronoun after its 
governing noun being quite common even in Ez. 8. Later scribes may 
however have replaced the more usual order in some of these passages ; 
this is generally done in the MSS A and Q in the passages quoted above. 

The following are some of the words and usages common to the a andy 
portions, but absent from the B portion. 

*T (ix, x)* (xl, xlvii)*, drévavre (i-xxvi, xl, xlii), 
(xi-xxii, xlv ff.), *demAacuifew (xxi 14, xliii 2), ¢yyifew (vii—xxiii, xl—xlv: 
usu. = 31), (viii-xxvi, xlii-xlvi: = N13), éxdivew, éfaipew, 
€x6pevos -ov -a (i-xi, xlii-xlviii), ipyotpevos xard c. gen. xarévavre 
(i, iii, xi, xl-xlvii), = (xiv, xviii, xliv), (a' y': not else 
in Prophets), = WN (a? y'), ra (v—xx, xliii—xliv), 6» rpémov 
(x—xxv, xl-xlviii), Spacis, doris (a® y*: also once in éws érov = 
mapamay c. neg. (at no Heb. equivalent), wapam«paivey, mapét, the 
historic present in the phrase tui pov (ii-xi, xliii-xliv), 
mpdOvpoy = MND (viii-xi, xliii-xlvii), = “yw (viii-xxvi, xl-xlviii), 
oxeios = (ix—xxvii, xl: in xxxii 27), usu. = nbs pi. 
(iv-xxiii, xlii f.: ovvrétea usu. = 752 is confined to Ez. a, xi-xxii), 
= DW or DW (iv—xxiv, xl-xliv), rotyos = (iv—xxiii, xl-xliii), 
rpicods = wow (xxiii, xlii: only twice elsewhere in LXX) and rpwoas 
(xvi, xli: only 4 times else in LXX), irép and imepdva, (imoxdrw 
in aB y), 

There are also numerous instances, which need not be enumerated, of 
words found only in the a portion ; their absence from the y portion is 
due in most cases to the non-occurrence of the Hebrew phrase in the 
concluding chapters, where the subject-matter is quite distinct from that 
of the rest of the book. 

So far I think I may claim to have established that the first twenty- 
seven and the last nine chapters have been rendered into Greek by 
a single hand, and that a second hand appears in the twelve chapters 
xxviii—xxxix. The list last given includes some quite rare words, the use 
of the historic present in one and the same phrase in the middle of 
past tenses’, beside some not uncommon prepositions and other words 
which are absent from the middle portion of the book. The reappearance 
of the first style at the close of the book makes untenable, I think, the 
hypothesis that the translator laid down his pen for a time and then on 
resuming his work adopted a completely different style. 


* Several of the Hebrew phrases, it is true, are absent from the 8 portion. But 
this list is merely intended to prove the identity of translators a and +. 

2 The only other instances of the historic present in this book which I have noted 
are viii 16 (wpocevvotow) and ! xvii 8 (maivera:), 
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There is only one noteworthy instance of an apparent difference 
between the portions which I have called a and y. This difference 
is found in the rendering of the Divine name ‘the Lord Gop’ (‘18 
mm). This title is characteristic of Ezekiel, in which book it is found 
in the M. T. no less than 228 times. It appears, however, that in a very 
large number of these cases the Hebrew which the translators had before 
them contained only the single word mm‘. The following table will 
show the LXX renderings according to the A and B texts in the three 
parts of the book. 

Ez.a Ez. B Ez. y 
B text. 

ks passim xs 
xs xs about 15 ks x 

times or upwards 
(beginning at xii 10) vs 
[(?) 6 Os xx [ddeval the (4) Os about 16 
5, xxi 24, 26] Pentecostal lesson times (the article in- 
Xxxvi 32, 33, 37] serted in xiii, xliv, 

omitted in xlv ff.) 


$ 35 times or 


A text. 
ddevai ks 61 times  ddwval ks 22 times ddwral_xs only xlvi 
(Hexaplaric). Also with the same vari- 16 xs 6 6s (usually) 
ke ke 


ations as in a 

xs 6 Os 

xs 6 Os is (doublet) 

(?) Os amr 

The B text is certainly the nearest to the original, and the result of 
the table is to show that 8 rendered the double name by xs xs, y by xs 
(6) 4, while a, in so far as his Hebrew contained the double name at all, 
agreed rather with 8 than with y in his rendering of it. The difference 
in this respect between the earlier and the later portions of the book 
has, however, been noted already by Cornill, and he has argued that x: 
(6) s in the last part is the rendering not of 11% mn, but of ovnds mn, 
and that Ezekiel by the use of the latter phrase at the end of his book 
intended to bring his account of the new Jerusalem into connexion with 
the story of Paradise in the early chapters of Genesis, of which that 
combination of names is a distinctive feature (of. cit. p. 174). If Cornill 
is right, there is no difference of rendering between a and y. In any 
case there are a few instances in Ezek. a (B text) and several in the A text 
of the rendering xs 6 6s, and the phrase is one in which other parts of the 
* See on this phrase Cornill, Das Buch des Proph. Exechiel (1886), pp. 172 ff. 

In a and y together he reckons that Codex B has «s &s 58 times only as compared 
with 201 instances of the double name in the M. T. 
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LXX show a strange diversity of rendering. Thus in Amos we find 
ks, KS KS, ks 6 Os, xs xs 6 Os intermixed in an inextricable fashion. There 
is certainly no reason here sufficient to overthrow the other numerous 
reasons which have been put forward to prove that Ezek. a and Ezek. y 
are the work of one and the same hand. 

In concluding these somewhat tedious but necessary lists, I must add 
yet a further list of the few instances where a peculiar word or phrase is 
common to the a and the B portions. (There are no noteworthy instances 
of coincidence between the 8 and y portions.) The cases of coincidence 
between the 8 portion and the chapters in the a portion earlier than the 
twenty-sixth which seem to deserve notice only amount to four or five. 
These are *dpyovia (xxiii 42, a sort of transliteration of jon, ‘a multitude,’ 
and xxxvii 7, a paraphrastic rendering of Dy¥y, ‘a bone’): éxdrepos 
? = &caoros (i 11 f. and xxxvii 7: N.B. these two a words occur in 
immediate proximity in 8): *éxxevodv éxx. (v 2, 12, xii 14, 
xxviii 7, xxx 11): *wéArn (xxiii 24, xxvii 10, xxxviii 4 f., xxxix 9): ornpifew 
rd mpécwmoy 8°: but in xxxv 2 émorpépew 1d mpdo.). These few instances 
may be accounted for without difficulty. More numerous are the 
instances of coincidence between the last two chapters of the a portion 
(xxvi, xxvii) and the 8 portion. We have already noted an instance of 
this in the position of the genitive pronoun, and others will be found 
above in Table III. Here may be added dv@ of xxvi 2 B, xxviii 2 B 
(the usual phrase is dv6’ Sy, which AQ read here also): émoxvew xxvii 
Karaxahimrew xxvi 10, 19, xxxii 7, xxxviili 9: *orvyvafew = DOW 
xxvii 35, xxviii 19 AQ (B orevd{ew), xxxii 10: owaywyy = bap (rendered 
Sxdos in xvi, xvii, xxiii) xxvi, xxvii, xxxii-xxxviii: *ypyards (Aiéos) = “Ip 
xxvii 22 B (ékdexrds A), xxviii 13. Were it not for the more striking 
examples given in Table III, notably exx. 1 and 3 (the name of Tyre), 
indicating that the division comes at the end of chapter xxvii, it might 
be thought that we should rather place it at the end of chapter xxv. 
The true explanation of this mixture of the two vocabularies in xxvi and 
xxvii (to which a close parallel is to be traced in the central chapters 
of Jeremiah) appears rather to be something like this. The second 
translator, before beginning his own work, read over the last portion of 
the work of his predecessor, starting not unnaturally at the opening 
of the denunciation upon Tyre, the translation of which had been left 
for him to complete. While reading over these pages, he introduced 
some corrections of his own ; in particular, he was something of a stylist 
with a nice ear for order of words, and objected to the too frequent 
conclusion of a clause with a genitive pronoun. In these cases he 
improved the rhythm of the sentence by a slight transposition. 

It must not be supposed that either of the translators is entirely 
consistent in his renderings. Exact consistency, such as was aimed at 
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by the revisers of our English Authorised Version of the N. T., must not 
be expected. I have already noted and suggested an explanation of 
some inconsistencies in the closing chapters of Ezek. a. A similar 
diversity of rendering may possibly be detected in its opening chapters, 
as also in the opening chapters of Jer. a. At any rate it is only in the 
opening of Ezek. a that we meet with éav dpa (= DN: ii 5, 7, iii 11 dis), 
dpiorepds (i 10, iv 4, but also in xxxix 3: edévypos in xvi 46, xxi 16), 
Badifew (= bn: i 9, iii 4,11: elsewhere wopeteoOa in a and 8, including 
i and iii). 

In Ez. 8 there is one section where the Greek markedly stands out 
from that of its immediate context. It is the passage containing God’s 
promise to give His people a new heart in place of their stony heart 
(xxxvi 24-38). I shall refer to this section as 88. The following are the 
distinctive features which I have noted in it. 

XXxvi 24 dépoic@ = pap pi. The Greek word occurs here only in 
Ezek. For the renderings of the Hebrew word in a and 8 see Table 
III, 14. The Hebrew is rendered by dépoifev in Theodotion and 
Symmachus in Ezek. xx 34, and in other books of the LXX in 
ao’ @, 

Lb, = Taia here only in Ezekiel: the plur. of yx is 
elsewhere rendered by x@pa. But ao’6’ have é rais yaias in Ezek. 
xxix 12. 

32 ddeval Kipwos Bab mg Kipios B*, 6 beds A), 33 and 37 
ddeval Kipios B (xipwos 6 and xipios Kipws 6 Oeds A) = 
Throughout Ezek. a and 8 the constant rendering of the Hebrew phrase 
in Cod. B is, as we have seen, xvpios Kiptos. Here only does this MS 
introduce the Hexaplaric rendering. *Adwval Kipws is the rendering of 
ao'f in Ezek. vii 5, xviii 23: in ii 4 & has ddevai TIMI. 

34 Sv = NNN. The ordinary Greek phrase in Ezekiel for 
* because’ is the simple av@ &»: the compound phrase only occurs again 
in the LXX in Deut. xxviii 62 and twice each in 2 and 4 Kingdoms, 
where it is perhaps a Hexaplaric intrusion. It is used by Theodotion, 
e.g. in Jer. xxxvi 19, 25. 

34 mapodevovros B (d:odevovros A) = apodevew is not used again in 
the translated books of the LXX: but it renders 13 in o’ e.g. in Ezek. 
xxxiii 28. Avodedew (not attested in a’o’é’) is similarly used in the LXX 
in Ezek. v 14, xiv 15 and elsewhere: mdpodos (= mapodirns) occurs in 
Ezek. xvi 15, 25. 

35 Kiros tpupis = Kiwos does not occur again in Ezek., which 
uses mapddeoos instead (xxviii 13, xxxi 8 47s, 9). Kijwos is, however, the 
rendering of @ in Ezek. xxviii 13 and of a’ in xxxi 8. 

38 yrdcorra dre (A eye Kuptos. The omission of eu in cod. B 
is contrary to the regular practice of Ezek. 8 (Table III, 2). Contrast, 
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just before the section 88, xxxvi 23, and, just after it, xxxvii 6, 13 (in 14 
there should be no stop after the first Kupios). 

In this section then, in the text of the Vatican MS, we appear to 
have a clear case of the influence of some other version, resembling that 
of Theodotion. It had occurred to me that the appearance of this 
fragment of another version in the middle of the LXX might be due to 
lectionary usage, and it is satisfactory to discover some confirmation for 
this conjecture. In a Lectionary in the British Museum of about the 
eleventh century (Add. 11841 = Gregory Lect. Apost. 79) I find on 
fol. 47%° the passage Ezek. xxxvi 24-28 given as the third of three lessons 
for evensong on the day of Pentecost. The two lessons which precede 
it are taken from Numb. xi 16-29 and Joel ii 23-32’. The Ezekiel 
passage opens with the introductory formula Tade éyer Kipeos, which takes 
the place of the first «ai in verse 24. Otherwise the text agrees with that 
of Codex Vaticanus save for slight differences, viz. yeveav for yaa in verse 
24 (so H. and P. 26 and 36), for xaé. in 25, omitted 
in 26. Only the first five out of the fifteen verses make up the lesson: 
but doubtless the practice varied, and the following ten verses were 
sometimes read. Indeed it appears that the whole passage with eight 
more verses at the beginning (Ezek. xxxvi 16-38) was read at a very 
early time as a lesson in the Jewish synagogue*. The reading of 
a prophetical lesson or Haphtara is considered by critics to have been 
begun in the time of the Maccabees: at the end of every three verses 
a translation in the language of the country was given. Is it too bold 
to conjecture that a very early version of this section, resembling that of 
Theodotion *, and used for lectionary purposes in the Jewish synagogue, 
was incorporated by the translators? An alternative, but (to my mind) 
a less satisfactory suggestion, is that the version of Theodotion, or one 
resembling it, was used in the lessons of the Christian Church, and 
that in some unexplained way the lesson for Pentecost has in this passage 
supplanted the older version of the translators. The conjecture here 
made may possibly throw light on other cases of mixture of texts in the 
LXX. 


* In our Prayer-book Ez. xxxvi 25-end is an alternative lesson for the evening 
of Whit-Sunday. The passages from Numbers and Joel are read on the Monday 
and Tuesday in Whitsun-week. 

? See the art. ‘ Haftara’ in Hamburger, Real-Encyclopddie fiir Bibel und Talmud, 
ii p. 337- The lesson is given as the one read ‘am Sabbat-Para’ (which seems to 
be the second sabbath before the Passover). The use of three lessons from the 
O.T., and none from the N.T., on the evening of Pentecost, as attested in the 
British Museum Lectionary, appears to have come down from a time when the Old 
Testament was the only source from which lessons were drawn. 


* We know that for some books of the O. T. such a version existed in pre- 
Christian times. 
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We must return from this unique section to the consideration of the 
main divisions of the Greek book, which, as we have seen, falls into three 
parts. There is the break at the end of xxvii and the break at the end 
of xxxix. The second of these breaks coincides with a distinct change 
in subject-matter. There is an interval of over twelve years between 
the date given in xl 1 and the last date previously mentioned (xxxiii 21). 
The description of the Temple must at all times have been regarded as 
a distinct section, and may have at one time formed a separate book '. 

The case as regards the other dividing-line is different. The two 
chapters which close Ezek. a, and the one which opens Ezek. 8, all 
three being concerned with Tyre, would seem to be inseparable parts 
of a single whole. There is no break in the subject-matter*. We 
are not, however, without manuscript evidence for this point being 
regarded, for whatever reason, as one where a fresh departure is made. 
The Codex Marchalianus contains two early chapter-numberings in.this 
book. According to one of these arrangements (found also in Cod. 
Vaticanus) the book is divided into fifty-six parts, according to the 
other into twenty-five réuo. The end of our chapter xxvii coincides 
with the close of a section in both these arrangements. According to 
one system Ezek. a contains thirty-three sections or chapters, according 
to the other thirteen. Moreover, in this MS the last words of chapter 
xxvii are followed by two slanting lines, apparently indicating a pause. 
It will be noted that, with the division into twenty-five réyo, a break at 
the end of the thirteenth represents the nearest possible division of the 
book into two parts containing an equal number of répo. 

It appears, then, that the break at the end of Ezekiel xxvii represents 
a division of the book into two nearly equal parts, made without strict 
regard to subject-matter. If we turn back again to Jeremiah, we are 
struck by the fact that there too the break comes nearly at the halfway 
point. If we take the pages of the Cambridge manual edition of the 
LXX and those of the R. V. (minion 8vo, 1885) as a test, we get the 
following result : 

' Hastings, Dict. of the Bible, art. ‘Ezekiel’ (i 818) : ‘ This remarkable prophecy 
[xxxviii f.], representing the utmost limit of E{zekiel]’s prophetic vision, has the 
appearance of being intended as a conclusion to the book. This fact, taken in con- 
nexion with the long period of silence which follows, and a certain change of view 
manifested in xl ff., strongly suggests that the first edition of the prophecies really 
ended here, the remaining section having been added afterwards as an appendix.’ 

? One small section, however (xxix 17-21), dated ‘in the seven and twentieth 
year,’ and recognizing error in a previous prediction (xxvi 12), is clearly later 
than the rest. The dates given in Ezekiel are i 1 (the thirtieth year), i 2 (fifth 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity), viii 1 (sixth year), xx 1 (seventh), xxiv 1 (ninth), 
xxvi 1 (eleventh), xxix 1 (tenth, LXX twelfth), xxix 17 (twenty-seventh), xxxi 1 


(eleventh), xxxii 1 and 17 (twelfth), xxxiii 21 (twelfth ‘of our captivity’), xl 1 
(twenty-fifth ‘ of our captivity "). 
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Jer. B+y = 60 ,, ” » 
Ez. a =58,, » » 
Ez. B+y = 53 » ” = 19} 


The coincidence can hardly be accidental. It suggests that the trans- 
lators of these two books were guided by the same principle in the 
apportionment of their work: and if that is the case, it is further 
suggested that the translations were parts of a common undertaking, 
and were made at the same time. In the case of Ezekiel, as we find 
that one and the same hand has translated the beginning and the end 
of the book, while a second hand intervenes in the middle, it becomes 
practically certain that these two Ezekiel translators were contempo- 
raries. And the same is probably true of Jeremiah. The parallel 
between the two cases leads me now to abandon the suggestion, pre- 
viously made, that there may have been an interval of time between 
the translations of Jer. a and Jer. 8. 

We arrive at the result, then, that with a view to expediting the trans- 
lation of these two prophetical books, each book was divided into two 
parts, and two translators were set on to the work simultaneously. 
Whether the translators already found a break in the middle of their 
Hebrew texts, in other words, whether the Hebrew books were trans- 
cribed on two separate rolls', must remain doubtful. I have given 
some reasons for believing that such was the case in Jeremiah. The 
translator who undertook the earlier part of each book appears to have 
been the recognized leader and the more competent of the two. In 
Jeremiah we have seen that the second worker was lacking in skill and 
knowledge*. Towards the end of his work we may perhaps trace indi- 
cations of a revision by the first hand. In Ezekiel, although the 
second hand is not so markedly inferior to the first, it is to be noticed 
that the first translator took to himself the hardest portions of the book, 
namely the chariot-vision in the first chapter, and the final section 
which I have called y. These portions were, as Jerome tells us, con- 
sidered so obscure that a Jew was not allowed to read them until he 
had reached his thirtieth year *. 

* Some interesting remarks as to the influence of the length of the roll on the 
division of Biblical books are to be found in Blau, Studien sum althebrdischen 
Buchwesen und zur bibl. Litt, (Strassburg, 1902). 

? Witness his employment of Greek words of similar sound to the Hebrew, 
where he was ignorant of the meaning of the latter. Aide, oide represent 117 
(xxxi 33, xxxii 16); eepddas = win wp (xxxi 31, 36); = (‘ guide- 
posts,’ xxxviii 21); ddov = (xli 5, rightly rendered ofyo: «dpe in xxii 18). 

* Ep. liii ad Paulinum, ‘ Tertius (the third of the greater prophets] principia et 
finem tantis habet obscuritatibus involuta ut apud Hebraeos istae partes cum 
exordio Geneseos ante annos triginta non legantur.' The same statement is 
repeated in the short preface to his Commentary on Ezekiel. 
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It appears, after all, so far at least as these two books are concerned, 
that there is some truth in the statement of Epiphanius' that ¢he ¢rans- 
‘ators worked in pairs. The greater part of the story told by that 
Father * of the translation and the cells is wildly extravagant and impro- 
bable. But his statements with regard to the pairs of translators 
deserve quotation. They were, he says, shut up two and two in thirty- 
six cells (év rpudixovra xai oixioxos, (vy) xara vixioxov) ; the cells were 
double re airods di0 each pair had two 
servants to cook for them, and shorthand writers, and so on. Then 
comes the noteworthy statement that fo every pair was assigned one 
book: éxdarn BiBdos pia émedidoro, as eimeiv BiBAos Tis Tov Kéopou 
Tevécews “E£o30s rav vidy “lopaid GAAn To Aeverixdv 
kai Bi8dos tH He goes on to say that each Hebrew 
book was circulated in turn to every pair (xara mepiodov éxdorn (uyp épyn- 
vevrav émdiddueva), so that thirty-six independent renderings of the whole 
Bible were produced, which were found to agree in the minutest 
details! In spite of the fabulous accretions which are attached to it, 
it certainly looks as if in the statement that ‘to each pair was assigned 
one book’ we have a tradition, with an element of truth in it, which 
survived into the fourth century. How far the statement may be 
applicable to other books of the Greek Bible is a question which awaits 
further investigation. 


H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


ON SOME EARLY MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 
GREGORIANUM. 


THE notes on which the following paper is based were taken during 
the first half of the year 1895, a considerable portion of which was 
devoted to a minute examination of the mass-books of an earlier date 
than the tenth century in the Vatican Library, the Bibliothtque 
Nationale, and at Cambrai. The object was personal: viz., if possible 
to satisfy my mind in regard to a certain number of questions on 
the answers to which must depend the history of public worship and 
sacred rites in Western Europe from the sixth century to the tenth. As, 
for instance, these: (1) is it possible to recognize with certainty the 
Gregorianum in the actual state in which it was sent by Pope Hadrian 
to Charles, and to define with exactness its contents? (2) If so, what 


1 Dr. Redpath recalled the story to my mind. 


2 In De mens. et pond. 3 ff. A fragment only of the story is quoted by Wendland 
in his edition of Aristeas, p. 139. 
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MSS present that text in its most authentic tradition and purest form ? 
(3) What is to be thought of such books as e.g. the Gregorianum of 
Ménard; can they be said to represent in any degree better the 
mass-book, and practice, of Rome about the year 800, than did (say) 
the missals of Auxerre or Beauvais, Sens or Paris in 1760? (4) The 
exact nature and text of Greg. thus determined, in what sort of relation 
does it stand to Ge/as.; and, in particular, were these two books ever 
in use at the same time in Rome, or did the one displace the other, 
as, say, the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI displaced the First? 
(5) In what degree can the use of Greg. be traced in the extant MSS of 
both types of Ge/as. viz. the earlier type represented by the Vatican MS, 
or the later type which I have called ‘the eighth century recension’; or 
traced even in ‘Gallican’ and ‘Mozarabic’ books? (6) Finally, by 
what steps, in exact detail, did the book consisting of the Gregorianum 
and the Carolingian Supplement come to take the form presented by 
the type of missal common in the eleventh and twelfth centuries *? 

The interest attaching to these investigations is not merely liturgical. 
Much more than this is in question, and much that to many persons 


I may be allowed to say in explanation that my regretted friend Dom S. Baumer 
and I had planned a history of the mass in the West in which we hoped to trace 
definitively at least the main lines of its development from the fifth century to the 
thirteenth when, with the establishment of the Uses, the interest of the subject 
(except on its rubrical side) so greatly lessens. An article in the Zeitschrift f. Kath, 
Theologie (1892) on the Stowe Missal, and one in the Historisches Jahrbuch (1893) 
on the external history of the Gelasianum, were the first of a series of papers in 
which we designed, as a prelude, to bring successively into prominence, and, if 
possible, under discussion, some points of liturgical history which, it seemed, had 
remained unnecessarily obscure. The premature death of Dom Baumer (1894) put 
an end to a project which it was beyond my unaided powers to attempt to execute, 
but not to my curiosity in regard to those portions of the work which would, 
I think, have fallen in the main to my share. I must mention the name of another 
friend, a man of the highest promise, who has passed away so young—Adalbert 
Ebner, Domvicar at Eichstatt. In reply to a communication which reached him ‘am 
Feste des hl. Gregor,’ and gave particulars as to the Vat. MS Reg. 337 which he 
had been unable to see, he wrote me from his bed of suffering a letter ‘in festo 
S. Benedicti 1895 ° briefly indicating his ideas for § iii of the ‘ Untersuchungen’ of 
his Iter Italicum (p. 373 seqq.) dealing with the classification of the MSS, and his 
difficulties. He was not sufficiently recovered to write again until May 7, by which 
date I had made progress with my work in Paris. For every reason I felt there- 
after that I could do no better than communicate to him such knowledge as I had 
gained. An endeavour at that time to give an account of the MSS of Greg. in the 
only periodical likely to be open to such technicalities was vain ; on my return to 
England other interests absorbed attention, and as Ebner’s book was published next 
year, I was only too ready to let the matter sleep, so far as I was concerned, and 
I desired to leave the work to be completed by those who had easier access to the 
MSS, and could better command attention, than I : a prospect which Ebner’s death 
has greatly clouded. 


b 
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May appear more interesting. They involve the elucidation of one 
of the most instructive and least known chapters of Merovingian history 
which will, perhaps better than any other single line of inquiry, exhibit 
the gradual process of preparation for the Carolingian revival with its 
Roman aspirations of every kind and preference for Roman models ; 
and will show that this was no sudden outburst, but the result of 
a movement that with slow but sure steps had been maturing for nearly 
two centuries. But the proof of all this for the assurance and the 
purposes of the historian can be given only after much detailed 
technical work on the part of the liturgist. The aim of the present 
note is to make some slight contribution to this object by an attempt to 
answer the first question raised above, so far as the MSS investigated by 
me, in combination with the descriptions of others by Delisle and 
Ebner, will allow. 

The MSS that I have examined for the purpose fall into two 
classes : 

I. Those which contain the Gregorianum' only, without the 
Carolingian Supplement: viz. the Cambrai MS 164 (old numbering, 
159) written for the Church of Cambrai in the episcopate of bishop 
Hildoard, 790-816 (see Delisle, note 2 of the last page of Mémoire sur 
d’anc. Sacr.); and the Paris B. N. lat. 2292 (Delisle, of. a#. No. xxiii), 
presented by bishop John of Arezzo to the abbey of Nonantola, near 
Modena, about the seventh decade of the ninth century. These MSS 
will be designated Ca. and Won. respectively. 

II. Those which contain Greg. and the Carolingian Supplement. 
These MSS contain also much additional matter, generally by other 
and later hands. Such additions are of primary importance for the 
history and development of the missal from the ninth to the eleventh 
century, for they lay bare the economy of later mediaeval liturgy, 
in Missal, Ritual, Pontifical, The MSS to be reviewed are: Vat. 
Regin. 337 (Reg.); Vat. Ottobon. 313, from Paris, Delisle No. xxxv 
(Ov2.); Paris B. N. lat. 12050, the missal of the priest Rodradus, Delisle 
No. xxii (Rodr.); Paris B. N. lat. 2812, from Arles, Delisle, No. xxxvi 
(Are/.); Paris B. N. lat. 9429, from Beauvais, Delisle No. lii (Be/v.). All 
these MSS are assigned to the ninth century except Be/v. which is stated 
to be of the tenth *. 


1 In using the terms Gregorianum and Gelasianum I do not wish to beg questions. 
While believing that both do represent substantially what is the truth, I would 
gladly use any conventional designations that might be agreed on. See the last 
two pages of the article on Gelas. in the Hist. Jahrb.; which, indeed, are only 
a German translation of an English original. 

2 The following MSS described or mentioned by Delisle, and Ebner Iter Italicum, 
not examined by me, may (and some certainly do) contain Greg. as found in the MSS 
mentioned in the text: 1. Autun, Seminary Library, MS 19 bis, Delisle, No. xvi. 
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As Ca. is practically unknown, and Rodr. presents features of special 
interest, some observations on these two books are necessary before 
proceeding further. Ca. is at once distinguished from every Carolingian 
Sacramentary that I have seen, or found described (except the later 
Cambrai MS 162-163, old numbering 158, also saec. ix), by the shape 
of the volume, tall and narrow, nearly three times as high as broad 
(295 x 103 millim.). The original MS consists of ff. 35-203; ff. 2-35 
and 204-245 comprise supplementary matter added by various hands 
in the ninth century. Though of mean appearance compared with its 
congeners, this MS was intended, so far as the ideas of the Cambrai 
School? could go in that direction, as a ‘Prachtexemplar.’ In the 


2. Rheims, Town Libr., MS 320-272 (213 [E 320], I believe, of the present catalogue), 
Delisle, No. xxi. 3. Le Mans, Town Libr., MS 77, Delisle, No. xxxi. 4. Florence, 
Laurentian Libr., MS Aedil. 121, Delisle, No. xlix; Ebner, pp. 29-30, 385. 5. Verona, 
Chapter Libr., MS xci, Delisle, No. xxvi; Ebner, pp. 290-291. 6. Verona, Chapter 
Libr., MS Ixxxvi, Delisle, No. xxv; Ebner, pp. 286-288. 7. Mainz, Seminary Libr. 
Ebner, p. 388. 8. Cologne, Cathedral Libr., MS 137, Delisle, No. xxxix; Ebner, 
p- 383. 9. Donaueschingen, MS 191, Delisle, No. xli. In company with Dom 
Baumer I saw this MS some eleven or twelve years ago, but cannot remember its 
arrangement; I doubt if it can be of so early a date (c. 830) as he is disposed to 
assign to it, There is a possibility that 10. Monza, MS in the Treasury, Ebner, 


Pp. 105; 11. Chapter Libr, <9, Ebner, p. 107; and 13. one of the Essen MSS at 


Dasseldorf (Delisle, No. xl; see Baumer in Hist. Jahrb. 1893, p. 258), may belong 
to this class ; as would also 13. the Senlis Sacramentary, Paris Bibl. de Ste Gene- 
viéve, MS Latin BB. 20, Delisle, No. xxxi, but for the displacement of the ordinations 
(evidently a gallicanized set) which are placed between Mur. ii, col. 240, and the 
prefaces. 

1 The days were long since past when (as Traube says, Perrona Scotiorum in 
Siteungsber. d. kgl. bayer. Akad., phil.-hist. Classe, 1900, p. 493) Péronne, S. Riquier, 
Corbie, those three monasteries on the Somme, were literary centres animated by 
a common Irish spirit. When the Cambrai MS 164 was being written, Corbie 
under Adalhard, and S. Riquier through Angilbert, looked to Rome, not to Ireland, 
for their culture, and the representation of Irish influences in those quarters had 
passed to Cambrai. Thus the most ancient extant MS of the ‘Hibernensis,’ still 
at Cambrai, was written there during the episcopate of Hildoard’s predecessor 
Alberic (+7907); a MS now at St. Petersburg (Q. ii 5), for the most part also 
excerpts from the Canons, contains a set of twenty verses (printed M. G. Poet. 
Latin. i 411-412) which the Irishman Dungal addresses to Hildoard, in which he 
describes himself as ‘exiguum et famulum... tuum.’ It is not improbable that the 
long letter from Dungal (first printed by Jaffé from a Harl. MS, and since by 
Dammler in M. G. Epp.) to a bishop not named, from whom he received an annual 
allowance, was addressed to Hildoard. Another St. Petersburg MS (F. i 7, saec. 
viii) contains an ‘ Egloga’ from St. Gregory's Moralia of Lathcen filius Baith (? the 
Irish prince, s. vii), see Neues Archiv, v 246. Did this also come from Cambrai? 
I may be considered as giving way unduly to imagination if, remembering the 
literary jealousies, friendships, and coteries in the days of Charles and Lewis, 
I suggest that, whilst the Carolingian Supplement is naturally found at S. Riquier, 
its absence is as natural at Cambrai (the solitary ‘Scottic’ MS at S. Riquier early 
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centre of ff. 35%, 36 and 37 over a space 220x 72 millim. surrounded 
by red lines, the vellum is purple; f. 35> offers the title in gold and 
white characters, disposed in fourteen lines as follows, the words or 
parts of words printed in italics being in gold: ‘ | Zw momi\ne dni 
hic sa|cramentor¥* | de circulo | anni | exposito|a sto Gregorio | 
Papa Romal|no editi | ex authen\tico | Bibliothecae | cubiculi 
s|criptum.’ The rest of f. 35> and ff. 36, 37 are occupied with the 
Canon (to ‘miserere nobis’ inclusive Mur. ii 60). On f. 203% at 
the end of the ‘Oratio ad ordinandum pontificem’ (Mur. ii 271-272) * 
after five lines blank is the following colophon (already printed by 
Delisle) on alternate lines, in red, by the usual rubricist of the MS, 
traced in a character that grows larger and more emphatic as he pro- 
ceeds: Hildoardus | praesul. anno | xxii. sui onus | episcopatum | hunc 
libellum | sacramentorum | fieri promul|gauit. The date commonly 
assigned as that of Hildoard’s accession to the see of Cambrai is 790; 
if this be correct the MS would date from 811 or 812; it cannot 
be later than 817, when Halitgar was already bishop. Hildoard’s last 
known act was to obtain from Lewis the Pious a confirmation of the 
possessions of his church dated April 15, 816; his death is, again, 
commonly assigned to July 4 of that year. In any case the MS of 


in the ninth century, Traube, p. 529, was probably a relic of the old fonds), The 
’ comparatively poor and mean form and style of the two sacramentaries at Cambrai 
suggested at once when I saw them the usual character of the more ordinary 
Irish codices. The initials, neat, and of good effect from their mere lines, will 
doubtless tell their tale to the expert ; although I noticed in MS 164 but one initial 
of the common Irish type with dots, fol. 175°. 

1 It is impossible here to discuss the question what was the precise text of the 
title of the book sent from Rome. But the evidence of Ca, on this point is not to 
be lightly dismissed. The ‘Uiber sacramentorum' of most MSS is not improbably 
a correction suggested by the niceness of the later Carolingian scholars, who 
would scout a ‘ Hic’ or ‘Incipit Sacramentorum.’ The noun on which this genitive 
depends is commonly suppressed in the earliest liturgical documents: ‘ordine quo 
in Sacramentorum continetur,’ Ordo Rom. i, § 32, cf. § 39; ‘sicut in Sacramentorum 
commemoratur, Angouléme Sacramentary B. N. lat. 816 (hereafter called ‘ Ang.’), 
f. 47%, cf. Muratori, ii 401; S. Amand ordo in Duchesne Origines, 2° éd. p. 459, 3° p. 476. 
The ‘ Incipit Sacramentorium’ of Non. (see Delisle, No. xxiii) is probably only a 
scribe’s correction of the MS before him (the ‘i’ is inserted, small, in the lower 
member of the ‘R*); ‘Sacramentorium’ is a form I do not remember to have seen 
in s.ix documents. Cf. ‘Explicit Sacramentorum a S, Greg. pp. Rom. aeditum’ 
in the Modena Sacramentary (Ebner, p. 96); this evidently goes back on the 
Hucusque preface only, and has no independent value as testimony. Note also 
how the colophon of Ca., like the Hucusque, calls Greg. a ‘libellus’ not a ‘liber.’ 

3 The prayer Praesta (= Gelas. iii 93, first coll.) appears in Mur. ii 272 only 
through a mistake; it is written in Reg. by a later hand to fill up the last five lines 
of the page. It does not appear in any other MS I have seen; but Arel., as well as 
Ca., leaves a space of five blank lines here. Praesta seems to be found after the 
‘ Orat. ad ord. pont,’ in the Modena MS (Ebner, p. 96). It is no part of Greg. 
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Greg. which he caused to be written’ is the earliest copy yet known. 
It seems hardly open to doubt that this ‘libellus sacramentorum’ is the 
only Frankish example still in existence (the case of /Von. is different as 
will be explained later) of the missal used by those persons (and the 
writer of the Hucusgue preface tells us there were such) who thought 
the Carolingian Supplement ‘superfluous’ and ‘not necessary,’ did not 
need it and did not have it, but were content to ‘use only’ the 
‘opusculum’ of the ‘blessed Pope Gregory.’ The interesting question 
arises whether Hildoard’s MS derives directly or indirectly from the 
identical Gregorianum sent into France by Hadrian before it received 
its Frankish supplement. I have been able to find nothing whatever 
in the MS proper to supply an answer one way or the other, or to take 
it (for textual and critical purposes) out of the category of MSS which 
derive from a date subsequent to the addition of the Supplement, and 
I believe we must be content not to know’. So far as its text is 
concerned, it abounds in solecisms and grammatical errors * ; of these, 
however, the ‘anno xxii sui onus episcopatum’ is one somewhat too 
extravagant to be taken as a fair specimen. Instances of the scribe’s 
carelessness, too, are not uncommon‘. Still, when all deductions are 
made, this MS, as I hope may appear later, will be found of primary 
value as a witness to the genuine text of Greg. as it was sent into France 
by Hadrian. 

Rodr. is in some respects the most interesting and instructive of 
the early Gregorian Sacramentaries. It is not the production of an 


1 The pompous ‘fieri promulgavit’ doubtless has no further meaning; cf. the 
‘ Albericus.. . fieri rogavit’ of the colophon of the Cambrai MS of the ‘ Hibernensis.’ 

2 It may be of interest to state that though divided into two volumes the Cambrai 
MSS 162, 163 form a single Sacramentary; vol. i contains the matter of Greg. in 
Mur. ii 1-138 with a body of masses of common of saints at the end ; vol. ii presents 
a fusion of the rest of Greg. and of the Supplement in an order I have not noticed 
elsewhere. The general character of this Sacramentary is perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by the fact that it has twelve lessons on Holy Saturday (cf. the eighth- 
century recension of Gelas, in Wilson, Gelasian Sacramentary, pp. 334-335). These 
volumes present doubtless the next stage of the development of Greg. in the Church 
of Cambrai. 

* Commonly ‘orationé’ for ‘oratio’; ‘incipiunt orationes cotidianas'; ‘uigilia 
adsumptio S. Mar.’; but these things are much more common in Carolingian texts 
than appears from our smooth prints. The study of the Sacramentaries from this 
point of view would probably repay the philologist. For the ‘ad complendum’ of 
the other MSS of Greg., Ca. regularly uses the form ‘ad completam’; but once, 
f. 70", ‘ad coplf.’ 

* For instance: ‘et oblationem’ for ‘et oratio’; omission of ‘Ilohannis Thome 
Iacobi’ from the canon; of ‘ Per Christum Dom. nostrum’ before ‘ Per quem haec 
omnia’ at close of canon; of ‘nostris’ after ‘debitoribus’ in the Lord’s Prayer; of 
‘spiritum sapientiae et intellectus’ in the prayer ‘ad inf consignand.’ (Mur. c. 65) ; 
‘post velandum altare’ (for ‘ velatum ’), 
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official scribe; nor is it written for some solemn church; nor does 
it represent the needs (or fancied needs) of a young Levite, brought 
up from childhood in the routine of a cathedral school, when about 
to receive the order of priesthood and use the missal for the first time 
himself. Rodradus was a man of mature years, seemingly of easy means; 
whether a layman or a cleric long in orders who hesitated to take upon 
himself priestly responsibility, is not certain ; but certain it is that he was 
a man whose scruples could be overcome ‘only through the exercise of 
extreme pressure on the part of his bishop: ‘victus Hilmeradi antistitis 
(of Amiens) iussionibus, et vinctus episcopalis auctoritatis excommunica- 
tionibus,’ as he himself says. In Rodradus’s missal Greg. (ff. 19°-102*) 
with the Supplement and its preface (ff. 102*-201%) are kept separate 
and intact; there follows (ff. 201-248») a body of additional matter 
which shows how prayers and formularies endeared to the Frankish 
clergy by long habit (‘cui animo sedent’) came back in the ninth 
century with ever increasing volume into public use ; and what a devout 
person like Rodradus who accepted the burden of the sacred ministry 
only with fear and trembling—‘ trepidus suscepi’ are his words—thought 
in the year 853 ‘necessary’ (so far as his mass-book was concerned) for 
its performance’. 

In comparing the MSS to be reviewed, it will be convenient to 
consider first the portion of Greg. in Muratori ii 7-138, 240-272; 
and only afterwards the forms of ordination and their position in the 
MSS. eg. as being printed in Mur. affords the simplest and easiest 
means of comparison *. 

I. In O#. the prayers are the same, and in the same order, as in Reg., 
except that : 

(a) it adds to the mass of Passion Sunday a ‘super populum’ Da nodis 
quaesumus Dane perseverantem (Mur. col. 47, note 0); this is the 


1 Ff. 201>-248" comprise roughly : ordinations, ff. 201-204; votive masses (Trinity, 
Wisdom, &c.), ff. 205-207; masses for vigil and day of the new feast of All Saints, 
a common of evangelists, ff. 208-209; masses for various occasions like those at the 
end of Book iii of Gelas., ff. 210-216 ; masses for dead, ff. 217-219; proper masses of 
Saints, largely from Gelas., ff. 220-228 ; common of Saints, ff. 228-233 ; masses, again, 
for special occasions and of a personal cast, ff. 234-242; a collection of ‘ apologiae 
sacerdotis,’ ff. 243-245; finally, along ‘Ordo ad visitandum et inungendum infirmum,’ 
ff. 246-248. At fol. 222* is a mass of Invention of Holy Cross, with a long preface, 
which affords a good example of the way in which the barbarism of Merovingian 
liturgical composition was corrected in Rodradus’s more cultured days; the original 
text of this preface is to be found in the Angouléme Sacr. Paris B. N. lat. 816, 
f. 69* (Rodradus, or the corrector whom he copied, has changed ‘cuius ligni 
mysteriis saluari credimus omnes’ of the Ang. text into ‘c. 1. mysterio saluari nos 
credimus ’). 

2 It is well to state that in Reg. Muratori’s col. 241 immediately follows his 
col. 138. 
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‘super populum’ of the following Tuesday in Reg. and also in Oft. 
itself. 

(4) it adds on Palm Sunday a ‘Benedictio in Palmis’ Deus cuius 
Filius pro salute (c. 51, note z); I cannot trace this further back. 

(c) it adds a ‘super populum’ Purifica g. Dne to the mass of Palm 
Sunday (c. 52, note 4); this is the ‘ad populum’ at this day in Ge/as. 
(c. 546), and in the eighth-century revision of Ge/as. (Wilson, p. 332, 
Ang. f. 32%). 

(d) it adds to the ‘orationes pro peste’ (better, according to the 
MSS, ‘or. de mortalitate’) a prayer entitled ‘super oblata’ Sudbveniat 
nobis (c. 269, note A); this is the ‘secret’ of the mass ‘tempore quod 
absit mortalitatis’ in Ge/as. (c. 712), and eighth-cent. Ge/as. MS R. 
(Wilson, p. 369, and Gerbert, p. 305, there referred to), Ang. f. 165", 
and Paris B. N. lat. 2,296, f. 42%. 

II. In Ca. the prayers are the same, and in the same order, as in Reg, 
except that on the Epiphany the seventh ‘alia oratio’ ///umina and the 
‘super oblata’ Ecclesiae tuae (cc. 18, 16) exchange places in Ca. 

Moreover, according to my notes, Ca. does not contain the prayer 
Salutaris tui of the mass of the Monday of the first week of Lent 
(c. 31), and the prayers of the mass of Thursday of that week are 
Devotionem, Suscipe 9. Dne (see Pamelius, ii 221), Sacrificia g. Dne, 
Tuorum nos instead of Devotionem, Sacrificia g. Dne, Tuorum nos, 
Da quaesumus (cc. 32-33). But I think it is most probable that the 
MS itself is in these two latter cases like Reg., and that I have here 
blundered'. 

III. In Rodr. the pengers ase the same, and in the same order, as in 
Reg., except that : 

(a) Fifth week of Lent, Saturday, for ‘super obl.’ Cunctis nos (c. 51), 
Rodr. f. 47* has Praesta g. 0. D. ut ieiun. ; this latter in Gelas. (c. 531) 
is the ‘secret’ of Wednesday, but of Saturday in saec. viii Ge/as. R. and S. 
in Wilson, p. 332; Ang. f. 31; Godelgaudus, in U. Chevalier Bid/. 
Liturg. vii p. 323- 

(6) Assumption, for ‘sup. obl.’ Sudveniat (c. 114) Rodr. f. 75> has 
Intercessio q. Dne b, Mariae ; and Subveniat follows as ‘alia.’ Jntercessio 
(which in Ge/as. is the ‘secr.’ of masses of St. Fabian, and St. Rufus, 
cc, 638, 664), adapted, is made the ‘ secr.’ of Assumption in s. viii Ge/as. 
(R. and S. in Wilson, p. 353; Ang. f. 878; Godelg. p. 340; B. N. lat. 

1 In investigating Ca., I was only able to use Pamelius ; when rendered back to 
Reg. the notes thus taken of the contents of the MS, apart from the inversion of the 
two Epiphany prayers (where a mistake could not creep in), exactly reproduce 
Reg. except in these two cases, in the first of which I may easily have noted that 
the MS has ‘ prayers 1, 2, 5’ of Pamelius instead of ‘1, 2, 4, 5,’ and in the second 
‘1, 2, 3, 4” instead of ‘1, 3, 4, 5.’ In this latter case the incipits show how 
a mistake may easily have arisen. 
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2296, f. 22> breaks off imperfect in the mass of the Assumption, but 
begins with the collect Concede as R., S., Ang., and Godelg. ; Concede is 
the Ambros. ‘super sind.’ for Assumption.) 

(c) SS. Cornelius and Cypr., for ‘super obl.’ Adesto (c. 119) Rodr. . 
f. 77% has Plebis tuae Domine munera, Adesto being made an ‘alia’ 
collect. This is the arrangement in Ang. f. 92>, and apparently in S. 

(d) The mass of Exalt. of H. Cross found in Reg., O¢t., &c., has 
caused trouble in more than one MS. It is enough to read the first 
line of the ‘super obl.’ Jesu Christi Dni n. corpore saginati to see that 
the prayer is an ‘ad complendum.’ The present Roman missal has 
overcome the difficulty by reading in accordance with good sense 
but counter to all ancient authority ‘saginandi.’ Rodr. has adopted 
more radical measures, but also done better, by making 7. C. D. 2. ¢. s. 
a first ‘ad compl.’ and that in Reg., &c., a second. For ‘super obl.’ 
Rodr. has adopted the ‘secr.’ Devotas of the mass of Exalt. of H. 
Cr. in Gelas: (c. 667) and s. viii Ge/as. (R., S., in Wilson, p. 356, 
Ang. f. 92)’. 

(e) At f. 1o1> Rodr. inserts between the ‘oratio ad ordinand. pont.’ 
(cc. 271-272) and the Hucusgue preface to the Supplement, with the 
rubric ‘v non. mai. Inuentio s. crucis’ the mass for that feast in Ge/as. 
cc. 645-646 which is also simply adopted in s. viii Ge/as.? 

(/) Finally, in the ‘Orationes pro peccatis’ the prayer Praesta at the 
head of col. 250 of Mur. is placed in Rodr. after Exaudi, the third 
prayer of that col. 

The case seems clear: not merely is Reg. in all these items supported 
by Ca., Ott., &c., but the changes in Rodr. evidently show themselves to 
be so many instances of the discarded Ge/as. (and, as appears from 
(a) above, the eighth-century recension, not the earlier form) asserting 
itself even in a text which professes formally to be a copy of Greg. 

IV. In Belv.* the prayers are the same, and in the same order, as 
in Reg., except that : 

(a) it omits the special preface Qui ut de hoste (c. 9) for the mass 
‘ad sanctam Anastasiam’ on Christmas Day. 

(4) it omits the fifth and sixth ‘ aliae orationes’ of that feast, O. s. D. gui 
hunc diem, D. qui hum. subst. (c. 11). 

V. Arel.—I did not examine this MS prayer by prayer, but only noted 
the order of contents according to the rubrics ; this order is that of Reg. 

1 The s. viii Gelas. (Wilson, p. 356) probably gives a clue to the solution of the 
difficulties ; but this is a matter that cannot be dealt with now. 

2 In Rodr. this same mass for the feast of the Inv. of H. Cr. (the absence of which 
from Greg. seems to have been keenly felt in the Gallic lands) is repeated later with 
a special preface (see supra, p. 417, n. 1). 

3 Two leaves are missing between ff. 77 and 78 (from ¢ribue benignus, Mur. c. 246, 
to populi tui ne plus, c. 250). 
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VI. Non. shows the following differences from Reg. :— 

(a) for the mass ‘in Oct. Dom.’ and ‘or. in alia dominica’ (cc. 15-16) 
are substituted ‘Dominica prima post natale Domini, ‘Dom. 2* p. n. D.’ 
(cf. Supplement in Mur. cc. 158-159); and after the Epiphany, separately 
intercalated among the feasts of Saints, are Dom. 1 to 6 ‘post 
Theophan.’ (iid. cc. 159-161). The compiler of the Supplement 
(which is not contained in Won.) derives these six masses from s. viii 
Gelas. which, for its part, largely uses in them Greg. material. The 
subject of the Sunday masses of Won. will be again adverted to when the 
North Italian group of Greg. MSS is considered later. 

(4) The masses of St. Agatha and St. Valentine are omitted. 

(c) Between Nativ. B. V. and SS. Prot. et Hyacinth. (c. 118) a 
mass ‘S. Gorgonii mart.’ is inserted (so too in s. viii Ge/as. MS S., 
Wilson, p. 355, and Ang. ff. 91-92; Gorgonius is a Ge/as. feast, 
col. 667). 

(d) The order of the masses of Sept. 14, SS. Cornel. and Cypr. and 
Exalt. S. Cr. in Greg., is inverted in MWon., and precedence is given 
to Exalt. S. Cr. as in saec. viii Ge/as. MS S., Wilson, p. 356, and 
Ang. f. 92. In MS R. the mass of SS. Corn. and Cypr. is suppressed, 
and Exalt. S. Cr. is alone honoured on this day. 

(¢) On Sept. 16 the mass of St. Euphemia is given under the combined 
title ‘Nat. S. Euphem. uirg. Lucie et Geminiani,’ and the mass of 
SS. L. and G, in Greg. is omitted in Von. I know of no other instance 
of this arrangement. 

(/) The September Ember days and the ‘die dom. vacat.’ mass 
(ec. 122-124) are omitted (see below, p. 424, note 3). 

(g) Before SS. Cosm. and Damian (c. 124) are added masses of the 
vigil and feast of St. Matthew, and of St. Maurice and Companions ; 
after St. Mark Pope (c. 126), a mass of St. Denis ; between St. Calistus 
and St. Caesarius (c. 126), masses of St. Luke, and of the vigil and 
feast of SS. Simon and Jude, and of vigil and feast of All Saints.— 
Of these, the masses of All Saints date from the ninth century ; that of 
St. Denis may (just possibly) be of some interest in reference to the 
origin of the MS*; the text of those of SS. Matthew, Simon and Jude, 
and Luke, is the same as in MSS R., S., and Ang. of s. viii Ge/as. 
I know of a mass of St. Maurice only in Ang. f. 94%, but the prayers are 
different (St. Maurice is also in the Missale Gothicum, in the Ambrosian, 
and in the Padua MS, Ebner, p. 127). 

(4) Several masses throughout the volume have special prefaces. 


1 A leaf is missing between ff. 34 and 35 (from ‘ad compl.’ of ‘fer. vi,’ Mur. c. 38 
to c. 40, line 7, ab imminentibus). 

2 A space of two lines left for the rubricist was never filled in ; and the first line 
of the collect is in red. 
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(2) Finally, the ‘oratio ad ordinand. pont.’ (Mur. cc. 271-272) is 
incorporated among the forms of ordination. 

Thus, though the prayers and order of Greg. as found in Ca., Reg., 
Ott., Rodr., Belv. (and Arel. as limited above) are still preserved in 
Non., this MS shows a further stage in the process of incorporating 
Gallican-Gelasian matter into Greg. 


In regard to the forms of ordination of Greg. and the place assigned 
to them, the following is the evidence of the MSS examined. 

In Ca., Reg. Ott., Rodr, they are those given in Maur. ii 
cc. 357-361, and they are placed between the Canon (cc. 1-6) and 
the masses (c. 7 seqq.). 

This was also the order in Bev. when that MS first left the hands of 
the copyist ; but changes were immediately made which obscure though 
they do not obliterate the original features. The MS in its present 
mutilated state begins with the words ‘ab eterna damnatione’ of the 
Canon (c..3), which is continued almost to the end of f. 2, where after 
Agnus Dei, &c. (as Mur. c. 6), in the same line is the rubric ‘ Benedictio 
episcoporum,’ and there follow on the rest of this page and on ff. 4 
and 8 the forms of ordination, Mur. ii 357-361, in their proper 
sequence, and with their text intact. On ff. 3, 5,6 and 7 are inserted 
by, as I think, the same scribe and rubricist, forms for minor orders 
as follows: ff. 3 and 5 = Mur. ii c. 405 (Ostiarius cum ordinatur 
to end of c. 408), and then ‘Capitulum S. Gregorii’ Sicut gui invitus 
to ac manutergium (Ménard, p. 234; Migne P. L. 68. 219-220); f. 6%» 
‘ Ad subdiac. ordinand.’ Exhibeatur in conspectu to consequatur (Ménard, 
PP. 234-235, c. 2; Migne, c. 220); there immediately follows, in the 
last two lines of f. 6%, the title ‘Jn nomine Domini. Incipit, &c., 
continued on f. 7%, as in Mur. c. 1 to dignum et iustum est. These 
inserted non-Gveg. ordinations go back of course to the Gallican set 
in Gelas. i 95, cf. 96. It would appear, therefore, that the scribe first 
copied Greg. as he found it before him in the order now found in 
Ca., Reg., &c. 

Arei, The original MS now begins f. 9% with the words ‘ab omni 
perturbatione securi’ of the Canon (Mur. c. 6) and the masses follow. 
If the original MS when perfect contained the ordinations they must 
have been placed before the Canon. The forms for minor orders, 
practically the same as those in Be/v., are found ff. 5*-8 in a hand hardly 
later (it would seem) than that of the original scribe. 

Non. begins with the Canon, which is followed by the forms of 
ordination, all in the original hand, and thus disposed: the ‘ Bened. 
episc.’ and ‘Or. ad ordinand. presb.’ as Mur. ii cc. 357-360, but the 
‘Or. ad ord. pont.’ which is the last item in the other MSS (cc. 271-272) 
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is in Von. inserted before the ‘super obl.’ c. 358, with, however, omission 
of that part of the explanatory rubric ‘Or. ad . . . initium est’ which 
would have made the insertion intelligible. After these, and under the 
title ‘Incipit ordo de sacris ordinibus benedicendis’ (cf. Mur. c. 405), 
come forms for orders up to subdeacon inclusive similar to those in 
Belv. and Are/. Then, with the title ‘ad ordinandum diaconem,’ the 
remaining Greg. form (Mur. cc. 360-361). Von. in this particular of 
the ordinations again shows an advance on the other MSS. 

The testimony of the MSS enumerated p. 413, n. 2 supra, on the 
points hitherto considered, so far as it can be ascertained from the 
descriptions of Delisle and Ebner, appears to be as follows :— 

(a) In regard to the place of the Greg. forms of ordination, they are 
placed between the Canon and the body of masses in Nos. 1, 3, 4, 
6, 7; the masses immediately follow the Canon in 2, ro, 11 (and 13); 
5 is imperfect ; as to 8, 9, 12 information is wanting’. 

(4) As regards the remainder of Greg. (Mur. ii cc. 7 to 138+241 
to 272) the descriptions in Delisle of 1, 2, 3 (and, except the ordina- 
tions, of 13 also) raise a strong presumption that they offer the same 
book as Reg. No. 4 shows, according to Ebner (pp. 29, 30), the same 
‘arrangement and contents’ as Reg., except that ‘numerous prefaces 
have been embodied in the text.’ If I rightly understand Ebner 
(p. 290), No. 5, imperfect, affords the same text as Reg. in Mur. cc. 
116 to 138+ 241 to 272, except that the mass of Exalt. S. Crucis and 
St. Nicomedes (Mur. cc. 119-120) are wanting (or is it only that a leaf 
is missing?). His description of No. 6 is of course defective, yet, 
taking all the circumstances into consideration, it seems little doubtful 
that this MS is, like No. 5, a copy of Greg. of the type of MS Reg. 
No. 7 shows ‘exactly the same disposition of its contents’ as Reg. 
(Ebner, p. 388). As to Nos. 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 further information is 
required before any definite statement can be made. 

The question arises whether the book thus limited is complete, or 
whether any other items not now found in Reg. were contained in the 
original MS of the Gregorianum that was sent from Rome to Charles 
by the hands of ‘John the monk and abbot.’ If the witness of the 
MSS is to be taken as decisive in such a question, the only items, 
so far as I can see, on behalf of which a claim can be raised that calls 
for any consideration, are contained in a group of Greg. MSS which 
I may call the North Italian group. 

The question raised by this group of MSS is—did Greg. as sent by 
Hadrian comprise, besides the matter of Reg., a body of Sunday masses 


1 In MS Bodl. Auct. D, i 20 (Delisle, No. xxxviii), though the MS seems not to 


agree with Reg., the ordinations (bishop, priest, deacon, only) come between the 
Canon and the masses. 
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(after Christmas, Epiphany, Easter, Pentecost) corresponding to Nos. 
vii-xlii in Muratori’s print of the Carolingian Supplement (coll. 158— 
176)? Their absence from Rodr. seemed to Ménard to be so ‘ incred- 
ible’ and ‘absurd’ a feature as to be a main consideration in leading 
him to choose for his print his ‘Codex S. Eligii’ (B. N. lat. 12,051, 
Delisle, No. li), with the result of involving the whole subject of the 
early Roman Liturgy in confusion and darkness, and making it for 
subsequent inquirers a region ‘ubi sempiternus horror inhabitat.’ The 
mere fact that the compiler of the Carolingian Supplement thought 
proper to include in it the body of Sunday masses Nos. vii-xlii 
raises of itself a strong presumption that such masses were not con- 
tained in the Gregorianum as sent into France. But there is still room 
for the supposition that this was only an omission; and it might be 
urged that the ‘North Italian group’ of Greg. MSS, so far as their 
contents are yet known, countenances this supposition. The Verona 
MSS 91 and 86 may be taken as typical: immediately after the end of 
Greg. comes a section headed ‘Incipiunt orationes ad missam diebus 
dominicorum’ containing‘ masses for Sundays after Epiphany (4?), 
(? oct. of) Easter (4?, 5), (?oct. of) Pentecost (5?), oct. of Apostles 
Peter and Paul (5), Lawrence (5), Michaelmas (8). 

The Gospel capitulars of the eighth and ninth centuries show a two- 
fold arrangement distinguished by the mode of counting Sundays after 
Pentecost: one class reckons simply Sundays 1 to 24 (or 25, 26) after 
Pentecost ; the other, Sundays after Pentecost, Peter and Paul, Lawrence, 
Michaelmas (‘post S. Angeli’; some capitulars reckon ‘ post Cypriani’ 
instead of ‘post Angeli’). Of the two modes the latter bears on the 
face of it evidence of Roman origin or connexion, even if there were 
not actual evidence that the origin of the other is not Roman but 
Frankish. Not merely is this the system adopted in the eighth-century 
recension of Gelas. (MSS R., S., Ang., Paris MS lat. 2,296), but 

1 I am obliged here to combine the information in Ebner, pp. 287, 290. 

2 Cf. Monza, Ms *=, sacc. ix-x: post oct. Pasch. 1-4; post Pentec. 1-6; post 
nat. Apost. 1-6; post Laur. 1-5 (?); post Angeli, 1-8 (Ebner, p. 108). Padua Bibl. 
capit. MS D. 47: post Epiph. 1-4; post oct. Pasch. 1-4; post Pentec. ebd. 2-5; 
post nat. Apost. 1; post oct. Apost. 1-5; post nat. Laur. 1-4; post S. Angeli, 1-9 
(ibid. pp. 123-127). In this MS the Sundays are intercalated among the feasts of 
Saints as in Greg. and saec. viii Gelas. It appears to be the most interesting of all 
the MSS catalogued by Ebner ; though (speaking with the reserve imposed on one 
who has not seen the MS) I cannot but think that Ebner’s assignment of it to the 
class of the ‘ gregorianisirtes Gelasianum’ (= s. viii Gelas.) is due to a misunder- 
standing. It seems to be Greg. But he is probably right (p. 380) in viewing it as 
a member (the earliest and, I would add, a most revolutionary member) of the 
‘North Italian group.’ The Roman topographical notes are hardly a sign of the 
purity of the text. 
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Amalar, a curious and inquiring person, leaves us no doubt on the 
subject. In compiling his antiphonar for the Office, he found in some 
MSS a body of what he calls ‘antiphons taken from the cotidian 
gospels.’ No one who carefully examines and follows Amalar’s treatise 
will, I think, fail to come to the conclusion that Tommasi (Of. iv 
297 seqq. and his note A) rightly identifies these with the antiphons for 
Sundays 1-24 after Pentecost in his St. Gall MS (‘Hartker,’ just published 
in facsimile). ‘As to these antiphons,’ writes Amalar, ‘I asked the 
masters (= cantors) of the Roman Church whether they sang them. 
‘Certainly not,” they replied. But our masters (in France) avouch 
that they received them from the first masters who taught the Roman 
chant within the Frankish dominions. God alone knows who are the 
deceivers here, who the deceived ; and whether the Romans never sang 
them, or have simply let them fall out of use through their own negli- 
gence and indifference ; in any case we sing them, not only on account 
of their wording (for their words are truly salutary), but also on account 
of the high repute of our cantors, who, in the art and practice of Church 
song, proudly point to their own pre-eminence’,’ 

The Modena MS Bibl. capit. ii 7, ‘saec ix to x,’ shows (Ebner, 
PP. 94-96) a Gregorianum considerably more interpolated than JVon., 
and considerably altered. At the end is a body of Sunday masses; 
those after Pentecost are numbered 1-24, thus betraying the influence 
of the Carolingian Supplement. But in the four MSS mentioned above, 
these Sundays bear a distinctly Roman label. Should the text of their 
masses, on examination, prove to be different from that of the corre- 
sponding masses in the Supplement’, a case is made out for considering 
them really part of Greg. as used in Rome in Hadrian’s time, and 
therefore Reg. and its congeners as, so far, incomplete. If not, they 
will be welcome evidence of the channels through which, and probably 
the form in which, the Supplement found its way south, and by-and-by 


to Rome. Until the necessary information is forthcoming the question 
must be left open *. 


‘ ‘Qui gloriantur magisterio se uti cantilenae exercitationis,’ Amalar. de ord. 
Antiph. cap. 68. If the Roman deacon John badly lost his temper over this 
matter of Church song (Baumer, Gesch. d. Breviers, pp. 233-235), there was much to 
excuse him, 


? The whole series of the Suppl. derives directly, not from the older type of 
Gelas., but from the saec. viii recension. 

* We are now in a position to understand the economy of Non., which it may be 
well to explain here. The original MS ends f. 101%. A later scribe (saec. xi, 
I think), without the loss of a line, continues the MS with the title ‘ Incipiunt 
misse in diebus dominicis a pentecosten usque ad aduentum Domini’ ; then follows 
(in more than one hand seemingly) the series Dom. 1-24, incorporating the 
September Ember day masses omitted by the original scribe of the MS (see p. 420 
supra). The masses for Sundays after Easter do not appear in the MS. The 
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But whatever the answer on the point of detail thus reserved, it is, 
1 think, already clear that, taking into account the whole body of 
‘Gregorian’ MSS of the ninth and tenth centuries, one class of them, 
and one only, preserves the Gregorianum, the actual book, sent by 
Hadrian to Charles, viz. that represented in print by Reg.—when, of 
course, that print is restored to the order of the manuscript itself, viz. 
Mur. ii, coll. 1 to 64357 to 361+7 to 138+ 241 to 2721. I would 
add, moreover, that from this book alone’ can the rites and formularies, 
and the authentic text of the prayers, in use in the Roman Church at 
the close of the eighth century be ascertained ; and all other texts such 
as those printed by Pamelius, Rocca, Ménard, or presented in the 
whole body of known MSS of the ninth and tenth centuries, can claim 
to represent the use of the Roman Church only in so far as they coincide 
with the MSS of the class represented in print by Reg.* At the same 


omission of the Greg. Ember masses of September makes it probable that, varying the 
practice observed for the Sundays after Christmas and Epiphany, which are inter- 
calated among the Saints’ days, the person for whom the book was written reserved 
the Sundays after Easter and Pentecost (including the September Ember masses) for 
a special series at the end of Greg. as now found in the Verona MSS g1 and 86. 
Whether this series was ever actually written, and the MS has since been mutilated, 
must remain uncertain. Delisle, from the handwriting, considers the MS to be of 
French origin ; if this be so it would acquire, from the liturgical point of view, an 
additional interest, inasmuch as it so far departs from both the true and corrupt 
types of Greg. then current in France, that it must have been written under 
particular instructions to suit the practice of the region for which it was intended. 
I say nothing on the subject of the ‘ orationes cottidianae Gregorii papae,’ printed 
by Ebner, pp. 318-21, from the Padua MS, as it seems sufficiently clear that the 
model and original of this section is to be sought in the saec. viii Gelas, 

1 It is to be remembered that the Liturgia Romana vetus must have been to 
a large extent a printer’s speculation; and that Muratori never saw the MSS Reg. 
and Of#t., but only copies sent him by his friend Giuseppe Bianchini the Oratorian ; 
nor does it even appear that he corrected the proof-sheets of Greg. with these 
copies; the only part of the work that is certainly his is the preface. The 
undertaking was looked at askance by some at least of those who had access to the 
MSS, and could have afforded effectual help; see Vezzosi’s remarks on the Lit. 
Rom. vet., and on Muratori, and his work, in Thomasii Of. vi, xlii-xliii. It is 
a pity that Vezzosi, who, as he says, often examined Reg., and corrects Muratori’s 
number (‘non 335 sed 337”), did not, even if he must needs indulge in injurious 
remarks and insinuations, also point out the great mistake in the print which has 
misled those who have used ‘Muratori’ from that day to this. I may add that 
there appears to be no ground for supposing that Reg. is a MS written anywhere else 
than in France. 

2 Of course the Ordo Romanus must be the main source for merely rubrical 
directions. 

3 The words in the text are purposely made, both for inclusion and exclusion, as 
definite as I can make them. I know that they go beyond what is warranted by 
anything adduced in this ‘Note,’ and recognize what the statement made implies 
for the history and chronology of a number of sacred rites. But I believe they 
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time it is to be observed that one valuable and useful instrument of 
criticism still exists, which, in points of detail, enables us to get behind 
all the extant MSS of Greg. This is the ‘eighth-century recension’ of 
Ge/as., the important réle of which in the evolution of Western liturgy 
has not as yet been duly appreciated. This work, more than anything 
else, not merely facilitated Charles’s measures in regard to the mass- 
book, but rendered them inevitable. 
EDMUND BisHop. 


CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF LATIN MSS. III. 


Tue Lyons-PeTerssuRG MS or Covunciis'. 


THE first of the papers published under this heading in the JouRNAL 
J.T. S. i. 435-441), was mainly devoted to the proof of the fact that the 
manuscript now classified as F II 3 in the library at St. Petersburg was 
identical with the two MSS 563, 564 of the Jesuit College of Clermont, 
and further that it originally formed part of the same MS as Clermont 


569, now Berlin lat. 83—the combined MS being that described by 
Sirmond in 1629 as the property of the Chapter of Lyons. The Peters- 
burg MS has, through the singular generosity of the authorities of the 
Imperial Library, been deposited for some time in the Bodleian, and 
further notes based on personal inspection may therefore not be out of 
place in view of the great interest, both historical and palaeographical, 
which attaches to it. 


1. The MS—that is to say, the Petersburg part of the original MS— 
is unfortunately in a terribly damaged condition ; at some period before 


express the conclusion to which, as precise information increases, liturgists will 
come; and it is at any rate important that such a thesis should be brought, if 
necessary, to the test of a detailed and formal discussion on the basis of the fullest 
knowledge of the evidence, if, that is to say, the study of Western liturgy of the 
seventh to the tenth century is to emerge from its present stage of impressionism. 
And I am the more insistent on this point when I read (to adduce but one instance) 
what a writer so careful as Friedrich Wiegand, whose vision is so clear, and who 
sees so much, says of the Gregorianum (Die Stellung des apostolischen Symbols, &c., 
i 291-3, 296-7); in saying this I quite bear in mind what is said pp. 422-4 supra, 
as to the Sunday masses, Nos. vii-xlii, of the Supplement. 

* I must record my grateful thanks to my colleague, the Rev. H. A. Wilson, for 
his help in making notes for me on this MS at a time when I was too ill to work 
at it myself, 
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the year 1764, when the catalogue of Clermont MSS was drawn up, it 
suffered from fire, with the result that in the first part of the MS nearly 
half the writing, and throughout the greater part of it several lines, have 
disappeared from the top of the page. For the last few leaves the 
damage reduces itself to the loss of a single line. The early leaves of 
the Berlin portion of the MS appear to have suffered similarly, so that 
the damage took place when the MS was still undivided. The breadth 
of the MS is 9} inches, of the writing (which is in a single column) 
about 7 inches: the height of the MS when intact would appear to have 
been about 13} inches, and of the writing something over 10 inches. 
There were originally twenty lines toa page. The ink of the early leaves 
has faded a good deal, though it hardly ever ceases to be legible: but 
from about fol. 63 onwards it is in admirable preservation. 

The MS consists, with the exceptions to be mentioned, entirely of 
quaternions, signed with numbers on the last page of the gathering. 
The first gathering consists now of seven leaves only, the first leaf having 
been lost : it contained probably on the vecfo the title of the MS, on the 
verso the beginning of the preface of Dionysius Exiguus to the second 
edition of his collection of Canons, as the present fol. 1 a commences 
with fragments of the word ‘ digesta,’ some ten lines from the beginning 
in Maassen’s text, Geschichte der Quellen, &c., pp. 960-962. The 
gathering must have fallen to pieces before the present binding, since it 
is now wrongly arranged: the leaf now numbered 3 ought to follow, 
instead of preceding, leaves 4 and 5. The signature to this gathering 
has been completely cut away on fol. 7 4: of those to the second gather- 
ing on fol. 15 4, and to the fourth on fol. 31 4, just sufficient traces 
still remain; the rest are legibleenough. All the gatherings are quater- 
nions until the twentieth, which consists of two leaves only, foll. 152, 
153—the last half of fol. 153 4 being blank, though no corresponding 
break occurs in the subject-matter. Further the two signatures 19 and 
20 are repeated: fol. 1514 is signed gq. xviiii; fol. 1534 q. xx; 
fol. 161 4 q. xviiii ; fol. 169 4 q. xx; fol. 177 4q. xxi; fol. 185 3 (the last 
of the Petersburg MS) q. xxii. These various irregularities have a 
common explanation: the copying of the manuscript was entrusted to 
two scribes, who are easily distinguished, since one of them wrote in 
uncial, the other in semi-uncial: the uncial scribe wrote the first two 
gatherings foll. 1-15 (and also, for some reason or another, fol. 63 4), 
the semi-uncial scribe the succeeding gatherings down to fol. 153. It 
would seem that his part was calculated to finish at the end of the 
eighteenth quaternion, fol. 143 4; but, on account, as one may suppose, 
of the unusual space which semi-uncial writing covers (the uncial scribe 
gets about five more letters in a line), he required nearly ten more pages 
to copy his share of the presumably uncial exemplar, and so occupied 
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a nineteenth quaternion and nearly, but not quite, two leaves over it. 
Meanwhile the uncial scribe had been doing his part—the exemplar was 
therefore either, like many ancient MSS, never bound at all, or had been 
unbound for the present purpose—and his sheets had been already 
signed before it was found that his semi-uncial colleague would outstep 
the number of sheets allotted to him. 

For the greater part of their work these two scribes write sharply 
distinguishable hands: the a, r and s are regularly of majuscule form 
in the one, of minuscule form in the other. But oddly enough each 
attempts on one occasion to imitate the characteristics of the other: 
on fol. 71 a the semi-uncial scribe tries to write in uncial, on fol. 1624 
the uncial scribe tries to write in semi-uncial. A third hand appears 
to write a few lines at the bottom of fol. 1754 and at the top of 
fol. 176a; and more strangely still his writing is uncial on fol. 175 4, 
semi-uncial on fol. 176a@. Possibly a fourth hand writes a few lines 
at the bottom of fol. 1774. It would be interesting to know which, 
if any, of these hands continues to write in the Berlin portion of the MS: 
but I have never seen it, and it is not quite easy to draw a definite 
conclusion from Rose’s description in the Berlin catalogue. Anyhow 
we seem in the composition of this huge MS—the Petersburg portion 
contains 185 leaves, the Berlin 119, of thick vellum—to be introduced 
into a scriptorium where more than one tendency, palaeographically 
speaking, is at work. In the uncial scribe we have an old uncial 
hand of the rather degraded and uninteresting but genuine and not 
yet imitative form in which it was still used at the end of the seventh 
century. In the semi-uncial scribe we have a contemporary using a 
totally different and far more life-like hand, the free and bold semi- 
uncial which was in use already at the beginning of the sixth century, 
and which anticipates in character and outline the later minuscule hand, 
while it has hardly yet in the Petersburg MS begun the process of 
contraction in size, and especially in breadth, which distinguishes the 
later from the earlier writing. On the other hand, in the fragmentary 
scribe of fol. 175 4 we seem to have clear traces of the imitative uncial 
writing with its fine or rather finikin strokes, such as one associates with 
the transition from the seventh to the eighth century. 

But impressions of date from handwriting alone are apt to be delusive, 
and only the most highly trained palaeographers have a right to offer 
a decided opinion on such matters: and even they, in the relative 
paucity of early MSS, would perhaps prefer to call in the aid of a further 
test. At any rate one whose knowledge is purely empirical will naturally 
fall back on the evidence of the abbreviations employed. The sacred 
names—deus, dominus, iesus, christus (christianus), spiritus—are con- 
sistently abbreviated by contraction in the ordinary forms. Sanctus 
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(sanctitas), episcopus, presbyter, diaconus, are found both in full and in 
abbreviation : but whereas the abbreviations used for sanctus, presbyter 
and diaconus are regular or common, the abbreviations for episcopus 
are sufficiently abnormal to be instructive. Abbreviations by suspension 
are rare: but I have noticed eps for nominative plural (fol. 170 4); epis 
for accusative singular; episo', with name agreeing, for accusative 
(fol. 1692); eps, with name agreeing, for genitive (fol. 174); epsi for 
ablative: just as d = dixit, leg = legatus, profi = prouinciae, occur in 
the Carthaginian Council. Abbreviations by contraction, on the other 
hand, are common: epsci epsco epscis are found occasionally, episis 
rarely ; epsm epsi epso epsis very frequently, and indeed on the whole 
more often than the later normal forms epm epi epo epis. On fol. 170d 
occurs the vox mihili Epsoix, which would appear to be the nearest the 
(uncial) scribe could get to a copy of epsoz = epsorum, i.e. episcoporum. 
qnm I have noticed once for quoniam (fol. 161), p occurs twice at 
least for per (foll. 34, 114): a superposed sign, something like s, is 
used for u not only at the end of a line, e.g. sacrificauerunt fol. 21 a, 
quorundam fol. 1444, but twice in the middle of a line in cases of 
suus, fol. 163 4 suas, fol. 1644 suam. The signs b; for bus, q, q: for 
que, ate of course found commonly: the stroke for m at the end of 
a word occurs regularly at the end of a line (rather to the right of, than 
over, the final letter), not commonly elsewhere ; and in the same way 
ligatures are allowed, and even letters or syllables are superposed, at or 
close to the end of a line, for economy of space. Noster is habitually 
written in full: but I have noticed both N- (dominus noster, fol. 57 4), 
and Noi (domini dei nostri, fol. 172); while the third scribe, in his 
fragment at the top of fol. 176 a, is alone in using the later abbreviation 
nri = nostri. Practically no other abbreviations are found. 

These indications, taken together, point to a date within the limits of 
the seventh century. The practice of the semi-uncial scribe hardly 
goes beyond the use of a. D. 600: the uncial scribe betrays indications 
of an approaching change: the third hand, both in his imitative writing 
and in his use of nri = nostri, seems to take us below the middle of 
the century. Probably the half-century a. D. 650-700 best suits the 
converging lines of evidence. 

The exemplar of our MS would appear to have been one where 
(1) s and f might be confused, for on fol. 113.4, praes- was written 
praef-, though corrected by the first hand: (2) m and ni might be 
confused, for on fol. 1204 crescentiani is written crescentiam: (3) c and 
e might be confused, for on fol. 170@ co is written for eo, and on 
fol. 170 4 causac for causae. 

The rubbed condition of some of the outside leaves of the gatherings 


1 Probably copied from episc of the exemplar. 
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suggests that the MS was originally left unbound: but at some time 
in the eighth or ninth century the leaves were trimmed for binding, 
care being taken that all ends of lines or margina/ia likely to be lost in 
the process should be first copied further into the page. If only one 
scribe was employed on this task, he used more than one handwriting : 
for the words lost or likely to be lost from the text of the first pages— 
after fol. 12 the original scribes had been more careful not to encroach 
on to the margin—are re-copied in uncial of a late type, while the 
marginalia, which consist almost exclusively of titles of the councils, are 
copied in by a Merovingian hand'. Everything was thus saved except 
on fol. 132 4, where a long passage (twenty-seven lines in Migne) in the 
Carthaginian council of June 401 is omitted in the text—without any 
break, so that the omission must have been due to the loss or passing 
over of a leaf or two leaves in the archetype—and supplied in another 
hand (of about 700 A.D.) in the margin: in this case the precautions 
taken elsewhere were omitted, and about eight letters have been lost 
from each line of the marginal supplement. 

There are, speaking generally, no post-Caroline corrections in the 
MS. It is one great advantage possessed by ancient manuscripts of 
councils, that, as they passed out of date by the introduction of later 
systematic collections, they were safe for the most part from the disastrous 
industry of mediaeval scholars. 


2. The contents of the Petersburg MS are as follows :— 


fol. 12 Preface of Dionysius Exiguus to his second edition 
2a Capitula of the Canons of the Apostles 
56 Nicaea (number at the head 
of the Capitula lost) 
il ” ” Ancyra 
66 » " Neocaesarea (whole title lost) 
” v ” ” Gangra 
9a Laodicea (whole title lost) 
11d vu Chalcedon 
134 - “ Sardica (number at the head 
of the Capitula lost) 
14a Carthage(number at the head 
of the Capitula lost) 
16a xl diuersorum conciliorum Afri- 


canae prouinciae 
? If the MS was, as is probable, in Lyons, it is perhaps hardly likely that Caroline 
minuscule and not Merovingian writing would have been employed after 800 A.D. 
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fol. 204[x11]' Capitula of the Canons of Ancyra* 
224 xv Sinodus Valentina (no capitula, name only) 
»  Xv1 Sinodus Foroiulensis __,, 
» Xvi Sinodus Regensis 
»» xvii Capitula of the Canons of Orange 
236 Vaison 
24@ XX Arles * 
255 xxl Agde 
28a Orleans (number at the head 
of the Capitula lost) 
29 6 xxill Epaon 
XXIII Arles ‘secunda’* 
334 Vaison II (whole title lost) 
is 1 Text of the Canons of the Apostles 
434 Nicaea (number at the head of 
the Canons lost) 
Ancyra 
Neocaesarea 
Gangra (number at the head of 
the Canons lost) 
Antioch 
Laodicea 
Constantinople 
Chalcedon 
Sardica 
Carthage 
‘diuersa concilia uniuersae pro- 
uinciae Africae’ 
Ancyra 
185a@ Arles 


With regard to the first fourteen of these items the correspondence 


1 The MS has at the end of the titles of the ‘ diuersa concilia Africanae prouinciae’ 
EXPLICIVNT CAPITVLA x1. The number x11 obviously belongs to the heading of 
the next series of capitula: but the fact that it is thus misunderstood and misplaced 
suggests that our MS was copied from an exemplar which contained so far exactly 
the same contents, including, that is, the second version of the canons of Ancyra. 

2 The title is ‘Ancyram et Caesaream,’ but the capitula here, and the text on 
fol. 1785, give only Ancyra. ‘Ancyra and Caesarea’ is a form drawn from the 
title prefixed to the canons in the Isidorian version. 

3 The capitula of this council are only a selection: they are numbered i-viiii, 
xiii-xxv, vi-x, i(?)-vi (= xlvi-lvi of the editions), 

* The capitula which follow this title are, however, those of the second council 
of Orange, A. D. 529. 
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between capitula and text in the Petersburg MS is complete. But this 
part of the MS breaks off after fol. 185 4 in the canon there numbered 
viii, but in Bruns xvi, of the first council of Arles: and from this point 
onwards the Berlin MS takes its place. From Rose’s catalogue it will be 
seen that that MS begins with the final words of the same canon, ‘.. . 
nionem consequantur | ut nullus epis alium epism inculcet,’ and after 
Arles has the following councils :— 

fol. 1a; xv Statuta synodi apud ecclesiam Valen(ti)nam [Valence, a.D. 
374]- 

fol. 2 @; xvi Clero et plebi ecclesiae Foroiuliensi [Letter of Valence to 
Fréjus]. 

fol. 35; xvu1 Sinodus habita in ciuitate Regensi [Riez, a. D. 439]. 

fol. 6a; Constitutiones sanctae synodi habitae in territorio 
Arausico [Orange I, a. p. 441]. 

fol. 11a; Constitutiones sanctae synodus habitae in ciuitate Vasensi 
[Vaison I, a. p. 442]. 

fol. 124; xx Synodus habita in ciuitate Arelat. [Arles II, a. p. 452]. 

fol. 16 a; xx1 Synodus habita in ciuitate Agatensi [Agde, a. D. 506]. 

fol. 25 4; Cum auctore deo in Aurilianensi urbe . . . [Orleans I, a. D. 
511}. 

fol. 304; xxi Synodus Epaunensis [Epaon, a. D. 517]. 

fol. 374; xx11 Constitutio sanctorum episcoporum quae in ciuitate 
Arelatensi .. . [Arles IV, a. p. 524]. 

fol. 394; xxv Constitutio habita Carpentoratae [Carpentras, a.D. 
527]. 

fol. 40 6; Capitula sancti Augustini. 

fol. 44 @; xxv1 Constitutio episcoporum in ciuitate Arausica [Orange 
II, a. D. 529]. 

The correspondence, it will be seen, between the list of capitula of 
these Gallic councils in the Petersburg MS and their text in the Berlin 
MS is complete down to no. xx. But the capitula give Orange II 
under the heading xxiv Arles II and substitute Vaison for Carpentras 
as no. XXV: the text in the Berlin MS goes on without break to De synodo 
Arverna [Auvergne, A. D. 535], Synodus Aurelianensis secunda [Orleans 
III, A.D. 538], Canones Aurilianenses tertii [Orleans V, a.p. 549]. At 
this point (fol. 80 a)'the words EXPLICIT FELICETER AMEN may indicate 
the end of one stage in the collection: but the original hand still continues 
with other councils, no longer however in strict chronological order— 
Arles III, a.p. 455; Vaison II, a.p. 529; Arles V, A.D. 554, ending on 
fol. 87 4 with the ejaculation Ds apivva ME. The remaining leaves are 


by another hand and contain more miscellaneous matter, including only 
one council, that of Macon in a.p. 581°. 


1 Dr. Gillert’s list of the councils whose capitula are contained in the Petersburg 
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The original MS, that is, the Petersburg MS with the first eighty-seven 
leaves of the Berlin MS, consisted therefore of the following elements : 

(i) The complete collection of Greek and African councils according 
to the second edition of Dionysius Exiguus, with the preface properly 
belonging to it. About this Dionysiana the following points are to be 
remarked. It is a century earlier than any other complete MS of 
Dionysius known to us: its history is definitely connected with the 
papal chancery by the subscription (whether originally belonging to our 
MS orto its ancestor) appended to the last of the Dionysian documents, 
the letter Optaremus of the African council to Celestine, EXPLICIVNT 
CANONES ECCLESIASTICI EX SCRINIO ECCLESIAE ROMANE TRANSLATI 
AMEN, fol. 1784: it was written a century before Pope Hadrian sent his 
enlarged Dionysiana to Charles the Great, and yet it already contains 
several (though not all) of the marks which distinguish the Hadriana from 
the original Dionysius, such as the Nicene and Constantinopolitan 
Creeds, the Chalcedonian definition, and some at least of the names of 
the bishops present at the different councils. 

(ii) The council of Ancyra, this time in the original form of the 
Isidorian version, printed from the two MSS of Freising and Wiirzburg 
by Maassen, pp. 929-933. 

(iii) A series of Gallic councils in strict chronological order, beginning 
with the first council of Arles in a, D. 314, and going down either to 
the second council of Vaison—the last of which the capitula are given 
at the head of the MS—or to the second council of Orange—the last 
which is numbered in the text of the MS—but in either case to the year 
529 A. D. 

The facts that the list of capitula at the beginning of the MS ends here, 
and that the continuous numeration of pieces (i-xxvi) comes to a close 
at about the same place in the text, tend to suggest that the nucleus 
of our MS is a collection of Greek, African, and Gallic councils, of 
which the two former elements represented Roman, while the other 
represented local, church law, made after the year 529 (the date of the 
councils of Orange II and Vaison II), but perhaps not long after, since 
other councils followed quickly which might naturally have been included 
in any posterior collection. If this is so, the development of the Diony- 
siana must have begun at a very early period after its publication, since 
that does not precede by more than ten or twenty years the hypothetical 
date I have suggested for the nucleus of our MS. 


MS (Neues Archiv v 616) is correct, except that he omits Epaon and Vaison II— 
in the latter instance the title is lost in the MS, and the mistake was excusable. 
The list in the Benedictine catalogue of the Clermont MSS, a.p. 1764, omits 
Valence, Fréjus, Riez, Orange—exactly the councils where there is no rubricated 
title, and which therefore a careless cataloguer would naturally overlook. 

VOL. IV. Ff 
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To this original nucleus the first addition would be that of a series of 
mainly Frankish councils, following the councils already incorporated in 
strict chronological order from 535 to 549 A. D., and brought to a close by 
the EXPLICIT FELICETER of Berlin fol. 804 : the second addition consists 
of councils from Provence, which this time form not simply a continua- 
tion but a correction to the series, since the first of them goes back 
again to the year 455. But as the last belongs to a. D. 554, there is no 
reason for doubting that the whole of our Petersburg and Berlin MS down 
to this point represents a collection made, or rather completed, soon after 
the middle of the sixth century, a century before the MS itself was written. 

That our Petersburg-Berlin MS was written at Lyons there seems to 
be no sufficient reason to doubt. It was from Lyons that Sirmond first 
drew it to light : and the indications of a collection whose later additions 
are councils of Auvergne and Orleans on the one side, of Arles and 
Vaison on the other, combine excellently for the great city which lies 
midway between the Loire and the Mediterranean. That it was not our 
present MS, but only the ultimate exemplar of a portion of it, which 
was written at Rome, is clear—apart from palaeographical reasons—from 
the stages which we have seen reason to postulate in the accumulation 
of Gallic material, before the original Roman-Gallic collection swelled 
to the dimensions of our present MS. 

C. H. TURNER. 


TWO NOTES ON ISAIAH xli 5-77. 


I 


I am much attracted towards Dr. Barnes’s view ; and certainly think 
that he has shewn that the meaning so/der for p31 rests upon a slight 
foundation ; one would gladly have the same meaning for it in all its 
occurrences. There are, however, difficulties (which I will state briefly) 
which make me hesitate about accepting the view as a whole. (1) Is it 
clear that §)"¥ is a meta/-founder in general? The whole root (including 
Prov. xvii 3 = xxvii 21 ‘the fining-pot for sé/ver’) is so used 
of the noble metals* (and the figurative senses of smelt, smelt away, 
or refine*, and #est*, seem also to presuppose this), that, though 
our data are of course limited, it seems to me doubtful whether it 
would have been used of other metals. This is my chief ground for 
hesitation. Less serious ones are: (2) In a description of general war- 

1 See J. T. S. vol. iv p. 266. 

9 See Jer. vi 29, Zech. xiii 9, Ps. xii 7 [A.V. 6], lxvi 10; and the ptep. (R.V. 
usually goldsmith), Jud. xvii 4 (‘founder,’ but the metal worked with is silver), 
Neh. iii 8, 32, Isa. xl 19%, xli 7, xlvi 6, Jer. x 9, 14 = li 17, Prov. xxv 4 (‘finer’), 

3 As Isa, i 25, xlviii 10, Jer. ix 7 (A.V. 6), Zech. xiii 9, Mal. iii 2, 3. 

* As Jud. vii 4, Ps. xvii 3, xxvi 2. 
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like equipment, is the construction of the armour likely to have been 
the particular specially selected to be made prominent and dwelt upon? 
(3) Does the proposed view give due weight to the general resemblance 
of Jer. x 4>? 
S. R. DRIVER. 
II. 

Dr. Barnes’s proposed interpretation of Isa. xli 6, 7 is attractive. But 
if it be an allusion to the repair or manufacture of armour, it is most 
obscurely expressed. What precisely is meant by D°p35 in 1 Kings xxii 
34 is quite uncertain: but ‘joints,’ ‘fastenings’ seems to be the sense, 
not ‘armour-plates.’ At any rate the word seems more likely to be used 
here of the work ‘soldering’ or ‘ riveting,’ ‘joining parts together,’ than 
as a specific word for armour or any part of it. 

To judge from the contexts in which pw x5 occurs, surely it is not 
a natural phrase to apply to the loosening of the armour-plate fastened 
on the leathern shirt. 

It still seems to me most natural to interpret the verses by the help 
of xl 19, 20. The expressions agree so closely, and the writer expects 
his readers to remember them. 

But further. Is not the earliest comment on the passage to be found 
in Jer. x 3 ff.? The passage is a compilation of reminiscences of Isa. 
xl-xliv; cp. 1n73 "yD py with Isa. xliv 14 (xl 20); “Wyo, Isa. xliv. 12. 
The phrase (v. 4) combines xli 7 with xliv 12; 
finally the stronger p*5’ (totter) is substituted for py’. It seems to me 
almost certain that the writer of Jer. x had these passages in his mind 
and interpreted xli 7 of idols. Wisdom xiii 15, 16 (quoted by Gesen.) 
may be a further reminiscence, but I lay no stress on it. 

Now as to the connexion. No doubt the reference to the idol 
factory is abrupt; but the author expects us to remember what he has 
said a few lines above. His mind is full of the contrast between Jehovah 
and idols. I should agree very much with the analysis given of the 
passage ; only in their alarm the nations do something much more 
ridiculous than mend their armour: they mend their gods. v. 5 does 
not read at all like a patch stuck in. ns" 13°P corresponds to 1w3 of 
v. 1; very probably with LXX (éeornoe:) we should read ‘In’ for TY 
in v. 2, to which 117M in v. 5 corresponds. 

I wish one could give p33 the sense which LXX seems to do: ‘a 
thing stuck together :’ a contemptuous term for an idol: ‘the joinery :’ 
so that the suffix in 1np'm™ would refer to it. 

I agree that xli 6, 7 does not fit in well with xl 19, 20: I think the 
writer of the note is inclined to exaggerate the difficulty of retaining the 
passage where it stands with the old interpretation. 

A. F. 
Ff2 
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THE SYRIAC INTERPRETATION OF S. JOHN i 3, 4. 


StupeEnts of the New Testament know that the true punctuation of 
these verses is a subject of dispute. We read in the text of Westcott and 
Hort mdvra adrod éyévero, xupis abrod éyévero ob8é yéyoven 
(on fv... 

The ordinary punctuation, which has the stop after yéyover, instead of 
after é», is given in Westcott and Hort’s margin. The main object of 
this Note is to show that the Peshitta supports Westcott and Hort’s 
text, though it is usually printed and quoted as if it supported their 
margin. 

The text of the Peshitta is 

Joor bin o> Joor peo Loo flo? Joo No 

Let us adopt the English legal rule, and try to construe this from the 
words alone, without regard to systems of punctuation. 

In the first place Lew is a feminine verb, so that it must have 
a feminine subject. The only feminine noun is Jp, i.e. ‘ one thing’: 
pe, i.e. ‘that which,’ is masculine, and therefore must belong to 
another clause. Next we have to find a subject for Joo, a verb in the 
masculine singular. }i», i.e. ‘life,’ is plural, and cannot well serve. 
— must be the subject, and |i must be the object of the 
final Joo. 

Thus we learn from the inexorable laws of grammar, before which 
even tradition and philosophy must bow, that the stop in the sentence 
should come after Loe and not after Joy pps, and we arrive at the 
translation 

All through Him came to pass, and without Him not even one thing 
came to pass. That which came to pass in Him was Life. 

The energy of the Logos is manifested as Zon, Life: in the words 
of Clement of Alexandria, & yéyovey év (wi (wi 6 Kipuos. 
According to the ordinary translation, Life appears as an energy in the 
Logos, but an energy which might be conceived as existing separately. 

In Mr. Gwilliam’s Zetraevangelium we read 

o> pore hoor Jew Ilo) No 
And this is translated *Omnia per ipsum facta sunt, et sine ipso ne unum 
quidem fuit quicquid fuit. ‘In ipso vita erat, ... In the notes it is 
remarked that the Jacobite Massoretic MSS make a stop after Joos, 
and that with them agree Bar Hebraeus and cod. 11 (saec. vi), but cod. 
12 (saec. xii) has a small stop after .»>. Nothing is said as to the 
presence or absence of any stop in the MSS after Loo. My attention 
was drawn to the passage, because I remember the late Professor 
R. L. Bensly pointing out to me at Sinai that the ancient sixth-century 
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Peshitta MS in the Library of S. Catharine’s had a” stop after Leo, in 
accordance with grammatical rule, and he further told me that really 
ancient Peshitta MSS generally, when their punctuation had not been 
tampered with, usually had a stop there and not after Joo? pps. It 
may be therefore of some interest to give the punctuation of the ancient 
British Museum MSS, so strangely passed over by Mr. Gwilliam and his 
_ Coadjutor the late Mr. P. E. Pusey. 

I have examined the passage in ten of these MSS, those numbered 
by Mr. Gwilliam 1 4 7 8 10 14 17 20 21 23. Of these, Mr. Gwilliam 
does not quote 10 20 or 21 for this passage, though I incline to think 
20 one of the better MSS and one that has been assigned rather too 
late a date. Dr. Wright said ‘ vith or viith cent.’: I should venture to 
put it in the early part of the sixth century. The evidence of the MSS 
may be arranged as follows :— _ 

(a) Gwilliam’s 21 (= B. M. Add. 14449, vi® or vii?)—no punctuation 
by the first hand. 

(8) Gwilliam’s 8 (=B. M. Add. 17114, vi® or vii®). 

10 (=B. M. Add. 17115, vi®). 
ite 20 (=B. M. Add. 12137, vi® or vii®). 

These three have a point by the first hand after Loo, but no other 
point until the final one, found in all the MSS except 21* after Joo kiw. 

(y) Gwilliam’s 17 (=B. M. Add. 14470, v° or vi°)—a point after 
Loo, and an inferior point (sdémkd) after ,«>, both by the first hand. 

(8) Gwilliam’s 14 (=B. M. Add. 14453, v° or vi°)—a point after Loo, 
now scratched out ; there is now also a point after Joo, as well as the 
samké after «>, both of which look like the work of the first hand. 

On the other hand we have 

(e) Gwilliam’s 1 (=B. M. Add. 14455, vi?). 

- 7 (=B. M. Add. 14460, a.D. 600). 
23 (=B. M. Add. 17113, vi, vii®). 

These have no point after Loo, but have the point after Joo x 
and the sémké after «>—in other words, they agree with Mr. Gwilliam’s 
text, and the Massoretic MSS. Furthermore, codd. 8 14 and 21 have 
been altered by a later hand to agree with Mr. Gwilliam, the point after 
Loo in 8 and 14 being deleted, and one inserted after Joo. The point 
after Loe in 17 has also been deleted, but no stop has been inserted 
after The Nestorian Massora (B. M. Add. 12138, 899) also 
agrees with Mr. Gwilliam. 

With regard to Gwilliam’s 4 (B. M. Add. 14459, a.D. 530-40), I could 
not feel quite certain. It now agrees with Mr. Gwilliam, but I do not 
think the punctuation is original, and I rather incline to believe that 
cod. 4, like cod. 21, was originally unprovided with any punctuation in 
this passage. 
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To sum up:—for the point after Loo, i.e. for Westcott and Hort’s 
text, and the punctuation demanded by the rules of Syriac syntax, we 
have codd. 8* 10 17* 20, and perhaps also 14*; for the point after 
Joo pp, i.e. for Westcott and Hort’s margin and the text printed by 
Mr. Gwilliam, we have codd. 1 7 23, and the later punctuators of 4 8 
14 and 21. 

There can be no doubt that the later tendency was to put the stop 
where Mr. Gwilliam has put it. It is implied in the Arabic Diatessaron, 
a translation made in the eleventh century ; indeed, it would probably 
be difficult to get Syriac evidence for the stop after Lee later than the 
seventh century. But the earliest witnesses tell another tale. Both the 
MSS assigned by Wright to the fifth century (codd. 14 and 17) had the 
stop by the first hand, and they are doubtless right in having it. I can- 
not but consider it a matter of regret that the Oxford Zetraevangelium 
should have retained in this important verse a conventional punctuation 
that mangles the grammar and obscures the thought. 


F. C. Burkitt. 


NOTE ON ACTS xii 25. 


In a paper entitled ‘ A point in Pauline Chronology ’ Mr. G. A. Simcox 
has directed the attention of readers of this JOURNAL (vol. ii 586-590) 
to the difficult reading iméorpeway eis tiv diaxoviay, 
But his remedy, namely to omit the whole verse as an interpolation, is 
surely more desperate than the disease. Three alternatives at least seem 
preferable. (1) We may assume that the verse originally contained no 
reference to Jerusalem at all ; or (2) we may connect els "Iepoveadjp with 
mAnpocavres ri duaxoviay, giving it a more emphatic meaning than is 
usually suggested by those who favour this construction; or finally 
(3) we may be able to justify ‘from Jerusalem’ as after all the original 
reading. 

(1) Most will admit that the textual phenomena are primd facie against 
the reading ‘from Jerusalem,’ either in its ‘Western’ form (dmé) or in 
its Alexandrine and Syrian form (é£). It is discredited not only as 
a lectio facilior divided against itself, but also by the fact that it is not 
the common usage of Acts to specify the place whence return is made, 
wherever it is indicated by the context’. On the other hand, even the 
place whither is twice omitted after imoorpepeaw, in Acts viii 28, xx 3. 
In the former of these we have jv imoorpépwr xaOipevos émi rod 
dpparos avrov, where the destination is only to be inferred from a state- 
ment that the man was a eunuch of the queen of the Ethiopians. In 


1 Tére iwéorpepay els Spovs rod xadovpévov is the one 
case in which the place whence is named at all. 
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the latter we read that Paul éyévero rot imoorpedew Maxedovias, 
where imoorpépev may be rendered ‘to retrace his steps.’ Accordingly 
one can fairly say that our author’s use of this verb is sometimes rather 
allusive in its reference. Hence also it is just possible that both forms 
of the reference to Jerusalem are glosses, «is "Iepoveadnp being due to the 
copyist’s habit’ of writing «ls after troorpépew. 

(2) But it is hard to believe that such a gloss was added independently 
in so many distinct lines of transmission, the original reading failing to 
survive in any MS, Father, or Version. It seems better to take even 
the difficult (supported by NBHLP, minusc. alig.; Syr.- 
Harcl. mg. ; Chrys. codd.) as original, and try to find out how our author 
could write it. Now if we are to justify the reading, instead of smoothing 
it to rip els “lepovoadip mAnpdcartes diaxoviay, as Westcott and Hort suggest, 
we must discover some reason for the emphatic position of eis "Iepoveadnp. 
If eis . . . dcaxoviay meant no more than rip eis . . . Saxoviay, it would 
probably be indefensible as Greek. But need it? The root of the 
difficulty seems to lie in the common misreading of the facts implied in 
xi 29f., into which a special reference to Jerusalem is wont to be 
imported. But if we take the passage as it stands, namely as stating 
that relief was prepared for ‘the brethren in Judaea’ and that it was 
sent ‘to the elders’ (i.e. in Judaea), we shall begin to see a fresh point 
in xii 25, which adds the information that its bearers ‘fulfilled the 
ministration up to Jerusalem.’ That is, they reached the mother-church 
itself with relief, and did not merely minister to the needs of more rural 
centres, where the famine would be felt most acutely. 

(3) But having reached a point of view which invests the reference to 
Jerusalem (at all) with a fullness of meaning lacking on ordinary theories 
of the passage, we may ask whether ‘from Jerusalem’ may not after all 
be original. For it is only on the assumption that the relief was 
intended for and indeed sent to Jerusalem, rather than Judaea, that 
‘from Jerusalem’ can be called 4ctio facilior. If on the contrary it be 
a pregnant and allusive touch, suggesting that the delegates ended 
up their relief journey through Judaea at Jerusalem—a circumstance 
which explains their returning with John Mark in their company—all 
this may have been missed by some scribe, who then substituted «ls 
(possibly with Gal. ii 1 ff. in mind). We are so apt to forget that there 
is no explicit mention, in the whole context, of any visit to Jerusalem ; 
and when it is assumed among us, this is largely in connexion with 
a special and restricted exegesis of the reference to ‘the elders’ in xi 30. 
If the idea of ‘from Jerusalem’ be thus justified, it is immaterial whether 


* Only this requires the further assumption that his attention was nodding ; else 
he would have written els "Avrioxeiay, as read by E, the Peshitta, the Thebaic and 
Ethiopic, and some minuscules. 
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éné or ¢€ be original. But the former is perhaps preferable, both on 
Lucan usage and on MSS evidence (including the Latin), especially if 
Tischendorf is right in thinking that B* began to write dard, 

If such a view be correct, it has some bearing on the other matter to 
which Mr. Simcox refers, that of Paul’s visits to Jerusalem. For it makes 
it less likely that Paul would represent a relief journey to Judaea generally, 
in the light of a visit to Jerusalem on purpose to interview the apostles. 
Nor does the preceding narrative itself in Acts xii 17, ‘and he (Peter) 
departed and went to another place,’ at all encourage the notion that 
Paul saw him in Jerusalem on this same relief journey. If, then, we are 
to distinguish the visit of Gal. ii 1-10 from that of Acts xv, as I cannot 
but think that we must, it seems more likely than ever that the 
enigmatic visit was a private one ad hoc, unrecorded in Acts (as having 
no immediate public issue) and prior even to Peter’s imprisonment by 
Herod Agrippa I. 


THE JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


VERNON BARTLET. 


TERTULLIAN’S USE OF SUBSTANTIA, NATURA, 
AND PERSONA. 


In a notice in the Journat (vol. iii p. 291) of my inquiry into the 
meaning of Homoousios in the ‘ Constantinopolitan’ Creed ( Zexts and 
Studies vii 1), Dr. Strong took exception to what I had written in regard 
to Tertullian’s usage of the words substantia, natura, and persona, and 
to my acceptance of the tradition that éyoovc1s was condemned at the 
Council of Antioch in 269. 

As I am repeating the same statements in a Short history of the 
development of Christian Doctrine to the Council of Chalcedon, which is 
now in the press, it seems desirable to ask for a little space in the 
JouRNAL in which to consider the passages to which Dr. Strong refers ; 
lest I should seem to ignore the criticism of one who has made a special 
study of the matter. My short history is intended as an introduction to 
the subject for students beginning their work, and therefore does not 
afford a suitable opportunity for such a discussion. 

That Tertullian’s use of the words is ‘philosophical’ as well as 
‘juristic’ I do not think any one would be inclined to deny. I stated 
clearly my own opinion that it was. Perhaps I should have said that he 
passed from the philosophical to the juristic, rather than from the 
juristic to the philosophical, sense of the terms. But I think Tertullian 
‘was a jurist first, and a philosopher second: so I do not conceive that 
I wronged him much, or really misrepresented the dominant bias of his 
thought. 


With regard to the two passages to which appeal is made by Dr. Strong, 
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I think that his criticism misses the true force of Tertullian’s argument, 
and that, if they are taken as a test, it will be found that Tertullian’s 
usage is clear and consistent, as I stated it. 

(1) In the passage de Anima 9, he is definitely distinguishing ‘ sub- 
stances’ from their characteristics or attributes. He has argued that 
the soul must be corpus. Every corpus has, as one of its properties, 
‘colour.’ The ‘colour’ of the soul must be aerial and bright (aérius 
and /ucidus). But this does not mean that the ‘substance’ of the soul 
is ‘air’ or ‘light’ And he takes two examples of precious stones—the 
‘ceraunia’ and the beryl—to illustrate the point. No one would say that 
the substantia of the ‘ceraunia’ is fire (substantia ignita), just because 
it gleams with a reddish glow of colour: nor that the maveria of beryls 
is water (aguosa materia), because there are waves of pure lustre in them 
(quod fluctuent colato nitore). For there are any number of things that 
are associated together in colour, and dissociated from one another in 
natura (Quanta enim et alia color sociat, natura dissociat ?). 

The resemblance of these last words to the expression in ch. 32 
‘ duritia communicat, substantia discordat’ is merely superficial, and the 
apparent interchange of natura and substantia is illusory. It is not 
the case that in ch. 9 natura is used as substantia is used in ch. 32. There 
is no dispute as to the meaning of suds/anfia in either place. And the 
context shows that mafwra here is used in the same general sense as in 
ch. 32, though here it is found in its widest and most inclusive usage— 
of the sum total of the attributes or properties of a thing, and is con- 
trasted with a particular attribute or property which is comprised in it. 

The soul is a substantia with certain properties, some of which it 
shares with other sudstantiae. One of its properties is to be ‘aerial,’ 
but its substance is not air. And then comes the illustration. There is 
fire, and water, and precious stone. Each is itself a substantia; each 
has its own natura. Viewed absolutely in its fullness, the natura of 
each of the three distinguishes it from the others. But one precious 
stone has some of the characteristics of fire, and another precious stone 
has some of the characteristics of water. Substances, so far as they share 
in the same characteristics, are associated together by this similarity of 
nature, relatively, so far as it goes; but at the same time the difference 
of nature, absolutely, as a whole, dissociates them. They are alike in one 
attribute, but in the sum total of attributes they are not alike. 

The argument is only intelligible if the distinction between substantia 
and natura is kept clear, and if the contrast between the relative 
likeness and the absolute unlikeness of the things which are compared 
is recognized. 

(2) In the passage adv. Praxean ch. 7, the confusion between sub- 
stantia and persona, of which Dr. Strong speaks, is not Tertullian’s. 
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Tertullian is quite clear. He is discussing the Scriptural and theological 
use of the term sermo, and is only concerned to maintain that it is no 
mere appellation or personification that is meant by it ; it is nothing airy 
and meaningless and unsubstantial; but, on the contrary, it is a real 
existence, a substantia. ‘This substantia of the Word,’ he says, ‘ what- 
ever it is, I say is a person ( fersona), and I claim for him the name of 
Son.’ That is to say, the Word, to which reference is made in Scripture, 
is a real existence: one and the same with the person of Jesus Christ the 
Son of God. If there were no substantia, there could be no fersona. 
The use of terms is strict, and in keeping with Tertullian’s use else- 
where. 

With regard to the other question which Dr. Strong raises, my 
argument does not depend on the accuracy of the tradition that the 
word éyoovcews was condemned at Antioch. (All that I am concerned 
to maintain is that it was generally distrusted in the East, while its 
Latin equivalent was as generally approved and used in the West. That 
this was so does not require argument.) But the matter is of antiquarian 
interest, at all events. What Dr. Strong says about the evidence is of 
course true. The statement that the Council of Antioch recommended 
that the word be withdrawn from use comes to us from Arian sources. 
It would not be likely to come from Nicenes. But the Nicenes accepted 
the Arian statement, and only argued that it did not matter. The term 
was rejected by the former Council in one sense, and used by the later 
Council and themselves in another sense. Now these references do not 
amount to positive proof that the term was considered at the Council of 
Antioch and—for whatever reason—condemned. But, if it were not so, 
how could the belief that it was so ever have originated? Not even 
Arian ingenuity and daring would have been capable of such an 
invention, in the absence of justification for it; and there is prima 
facie probability that Paul of Samosata did use the term in a sense in- 
consistent with the Catholic interpretation of the Person of Christ. 
Against this evidence there can only be set the fact that the extant Acts 
of the Council contain no reference to the matter. It is easy to see why 
the reference should have been omitted. 

Finally, though the purpose of this note is fulfilled, I may perhaps 
be allowed to say that I much regret the slip of the pen which led me to 
cite a passage from the de Mundo as one from the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 
But so far as concerns my statement of the history of imdécracis, if 
Aristotle did not use the term as I said he did, so much the better for 
my argument. The fact that the exposure by Dr. Strong of what he 
styles ‘a somewhat serious inaccuracy’ strengthens my argument is to 
me at least a satisfaction. 


J. F. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


THREE PASSAGES IN SS. IGNATIUS AND 
POLYCARP. 


Tue following passages seem to contain unnoticed echoes of the 
thought or expression of New Testament writings. 

(a) S. Polycarp to the Philippians, c. vi {nAwrai mepi rd xaddv. Cf. Gal. 
iv 17, 18 ipas ob . . kaddv év kag mavrore, 

(4) S. Ignatius to the Magnesians, c. x Mj ody dvaaOnrapev xpnord- 
tyros avrov. Cf. Rom. ii 4 4 tov mAovrov xpnorérnros airov . . . 
xarappoveis. For what follows in S. Ignatius cf. Rom. ii 5-9. 

(¢) S. Ignatius to the Magnesians, c. xiii iva mdvra roveire 
Ojre cai mvevparr. Cf. 3 S. John 2 mavrav edyopai ce evodoicba 
kai iyaivew, evodoirai gov [But the passage which seems 
clearly to have suggested the phrase of S. Ignatius is Ps. i 3 mavra dca dy 
wot} to which Lightfoot refers. Epp. ] 


T. NICKLIN. 
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REVIEWS 


ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS. 


Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles. By Epwarp WHITE BENSON, 
sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. (Macmillan & Co.) 1gor. 


Tus weighty volume of addresses was delivered in Lambeth Palace 
during Lent between the years 1887 and 1892 to an audience of ladies, 
which increased in numbers each year till they numbered nearly one 
hundred. They were not written out in full, and have been preserved 
partly from the notes of some of those ladies present without which 
‘some of these lectures could never have been reconstructed,’ and 
partly, in the later addresses, from the report of a shorthand writer. 
They are edited by Miss Benson, who makes clear the conditions under 
which the volume has been produced, and an introduction by Adeline, 
Duchess of Bedford, who was present throughout the eleven years in 
which the Archbishop gave these and other addresses, emphasizes some 
of the dominant notes in the Archbishop’s teaching. 

The circumstances referred to, and the purpose for which the addresses 
were intended must be borne in mind in any review of the book. They 
were not intended ‘to be the channel for mere critical discussion or the 
medium for settling points of controversy,’ but to bring out ‘the real 
principles which we may gather out of the history of the Acts.’ Not that 
critical questions are ignored, for the Archbishop was too scholarly to do 
that, but when he does refer to them it is often with a sort of half-apology 
for doing so, nor are they mentioned unless it is necessary. Thus for 
purposes of edification—the main object of the addresses—it matters 
little what the exact meaning of the terms ‘ Italian band’ and ‘ Augustan 
band’ are, and so all that is said about the latter is that ‘it has its name 
from Augustus.’ Again, in the references made to John the Baptist, 
the allusions to him in St. Matthew’s and St. John’s Gospels are com- 
bined without any indication of the difficulties of combining the two 
accounts. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the lectures were not written, and 
therefore the volume has been recovered from notes, and these never 
had the Archbishop’s revision. In that case some doubtful statements 
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might have been struck out and some too definite expressions modified. 
Some of these are dealt with in the notes, appended by the editor’. 
But it is not likely that the statement that the ’Ac.apyai were ‘some of 
the principal people of the world’ would have been allowed to stand, 
nor are the details as to the temple on pp. 532-3 quite correct, for there 
is no evidence that there were only four notices as to Gentiles entering 
the Jewish part of the Temple, and these were affixed not to the outside 
of the court of the women only but to the low screen which ran round 
the whole Jewish enclosure. They would be necessary wherever there 
were gates. One would have wished also to know what authority there 
is for the statement that ‘there were always three legions quartered at 
Caesarea.’ It seems an impossibly large number to have been there 
together, and without some special and temporary reason. Why again 
is St. Paul said to have left Jerusalem for Caesarea on his way to Rome 
‘on May 26,’ and what reason is there to suppose that on the way 
to Antipatris on that occasion they would go ‘sometimes by the sea’? 
The cases mentioned involve questions of fact, and there are others 
which may involve differences of opinion and are more subjective. Such 
is the paragraph in which Felix’s question from what province St. Paul 
came is discussed, nor can we accept the explanation given of the words 
there are proconsuls in xix 38, or the implied explanation that ‘the rest’ 
in v 13 means ‘all who were likely to rush into the Church for the sake 
of such help as would come from the temporary community of goods.’ 
There can be little doubt that the words mean the official classes as 
distinguished from ‘the people’ mentioned in the next verse. 

But all the points which have been mentioned are relatively unim- 
portant, and do not lessen the value of the addresses for those who 
heard them, or for those who may read them in the published volume. 
One could only wish that much more were being done on the same lines 
not only by those holding high office in the Church for those holding 
high position in society as many hearers of these addresses did, but also 
in every parish for every class. We want, it is true, critical and scholarly 
commentaries on the Bible, and criticism and reverence are not incom- 
patible, but we also want such volumes as this to bring out and bring 
home the permanent value of the Bible, and its practical bearing on the 
problems and interests of to-day. Few books are more suited for this 
purpose than the Acts of the Apostles as expounded in the volume before 
us, or in the somewhat similar volume on the same book addressed by 


1 Some small points have escaped correction. Thus on p. 237 the Jewish fast 
days were Monday and Thursday ; p. 442 St. Paul’s éria/ at Corinth should be 
probably St. Paul’s stay; p. 486 Festus who heard him from time to time should 
be Felix, There are mistakes in Greek or accents, e.g. pp. 407 (eboxnpdvys), 416 
note, 596, 638 note, 
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Dean Vaughan to his congregation at Doncaster. The principal object 
of the Archbishop was ‘to give a living picture of the time of the 
Apostles, and the parallelism of problems of the Church at that time 
with those of the Church to-day,’ and if this led to the ‘delineation of 
pictures necessarily problematical’ ‘in a more substantive manner than 
criticism should allow,’ and if again ‘this produced a modernity of 
expression which is often a little startling’ the gain in clearness and 
interest is greater than the loss caused by any such deviations from 
exactness—and they are few—as those to which allusion has been 
made. 

It is impossible to do more than refer to the many apt illustrations, 
particularly suitable to the audience, by which the Archbishop often 
emphasized his points, and carried on the interest of his readers. Here 
a fact from nature, or from literature, here an allusion to a well-known 
painting or to some incident in history, here a saying or an anecdote! 
Nor is it possible to indicate the practical lessons for ordinary life 
drawn from the narrative on almost every page. In one place he finds 
opportunity to emphasize the duties of mothers to their children, at 
another the position and responsibility of country houses, at another 
the contrast between the religion of society-people in the country and the 
religion of the same class in London. Here the fashionable interest in 
religion is discussed, in connexion with Felix and Drusilla, and elsewhere 
the subject of Demetrius and the disturbance at Ephesus suggest as 
a subject commercial religion, which ‘ may be as strong in an aristocracy, 
in royalty, or in a Christian Clergy as in Demetrius and his craftsmen.’ 
The book is a large and expensive one, but it is one which need not be 
read continuously, and may be opened for edification at almost every page. 
We can endorse the closing words of the preface and express the belief 
that many may very profitably turn to these utterances of Archbishop 
Benson ‘ who in our own times seek to reconcile the Divine and human 
elements in life, to mark the action of one upon the other, and above all 
to know of a surety that the Lord is among us in these and all the days 
even unto the end of the world.’ 


Lu. J. M. Bese. 


THE SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 


Die Oracula Sibyllina bearbeitet im Auftrage der Kirchenvater-Com- 
mission der K6nigl. Preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, von 
Dr. Joh. Geficken, Leipzig, 1902. 

THREE great editions of the text of the Sibylline Oracles have now 
appeared : first that of Alexandre, 1841-1856, the second that of Rzach, 
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1891, and the third that of Dr. Geffcken, the most recent editor. It is 
true that most students of the Sibyllines have also used the text of 
Friedlieb (published in 1852), but this scholar cannot be classed in the 
same rank with the editors just mentioned. His textual contributions 
save in the matter of fresh collations were meagre and disappointing, 
and particularly so as they were subsequent to those of his great pre- 
decessor Alexandre. 

The task of preparing this edition was first placed in the hands of 
Dr. L. Mendelssohn by the Royal Prussian Academy. In the course 
of some years Mendelssohn accumulated a vast amount of material for 
this work, but was unhappily cut off before his labours had reached 
a final stage. The task then devolved on Dr. Gefficken, and to him we 
owe the present excellent edition. 

Geffcken’s superiority to Rzach lies in his more critical method. The 
former recognized the necessity of thoroughly familiarizing himself with 
the various forms of literature allied to the Sibyllines and the historical 
background they presuppose. Rzach on the other hand is too often 
ignorant of this, and is too ready to emend his text on the authority of 
Homer and other ancient writers, whose relations with the text were 
remote even when actual. This can be best shown by an instance 
emphasized by Geffcken. Thus in viii 194 the MSS read ua mor’ eye 
(anv, Alexandre retains the 4 and explains 
it as ‘ipsa Roma deliciis affluens’: Rzach thinks @nAvrépn possible, and 
cites the proposals of two anonymous scholars 4 *Iraky and 4 épy7, But 
the true text is recovered from the passage quoted by Geffcken from ‘ The 
last Vision of Daniel’ in Vassiliev’s Anecdota Graeco-Byzantina, i 46 xat 
év pi) elvar dvdpa Bacrhevoes yuri) papa ev éntardpy. Thus for 
we must read puapd, 

Another weakness in Rzach’s edition arises from his use of uncritical 
texts of the Sibylline fragments preserved in Clement of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, Justin and others. This mistake has not been committed by 
Geffcken, though he is not indeed quite free from reproach. Thus on 
PP. 35, 50 he quotes Dillmann’s Latin Version of the Ascension of Isaiah, 
where the corrupt ‘ Berial’ is given for ‘ Beliar’—a corruption that is 
peculiar to some of the Ethiopic MSS, but against the Greek and Latin 
Versions, where these exist, as in iii 11, 13, and the universal Jewish and 
Christian tradition. Throughout, also, he uses Ceriani’s Latin translation 
of the Apocalypse of Baruch, although this has been superseded by two 
recent translations in German and English. Does Dr. Geficken regard 
Ceriani’s modern Latin Version as a genuine ancient one? His use of 
it certainly gives that impression. 

But whilst we draw attention to the undoubted superiority of Geffcken’s 
text in certain respects, we must likewise emphasize the fact that but for 
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Rzach’s collations, Geffcken’s text would have been less excellent. Thus, 
whereas Rzach collated the MSS MQ V HAP F at least once, and in some 
instances twice, for his edition, and further had R L collated for him by 
Kleiber, Dr. Geffcken has not done any first hand work of this kind. 
By means of Mendelssohn’s fresh collations of H P and Violet’s partial 
collations of ST (the latter MS discovered in Toledo by Violet) he 
has, it is true, made some contribution to a more exact knowledge of 
the MSS evidence. But it is a matter of regret that the editor did not 
recollate at all events the three chief MSS MQV. That the labour 
involved in such a task would have been fully compensated most 
palaeographers would readily concede, It takes many collations to 
ensure accuracy. Indeed the case of R—a MS of only third-rate 
importance—might have impressed on Dr. Geffcken the advisability 
of recollating some of the most important MSS. Thus he writes that 
Mendelssohn held that a new collation of R was necessary, although it 
had already been collated by Opsopoeus, Alexandre, Gildemeister and 
Kleiber. 

Geffcken accepts the traditional division of the MSS into three classes, 
and agrees with Rzach as to the order of the MSS in each class in 
respect of worth with a single exception. Whereas Rzach assigns to 
A the third place in the second class, Geffcken places it in the first. 

This edition, which has had the great advantage of revision by 
Professor Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Mollendorf, closes with a most 
valuable index of subjects, for which, as well as for the whole work, 
scholars will be duly grateful to Dr. Geffcken, 
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(t) In vol. iv of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible Dr. K. Budde 
writes on ‘Hebrew Poetry.’ On the general question of ‘metre’ he 
decides that ‘the vastly preponderating probability appears to belong 
to the theory of Ley, who counts the “rises” without taking account of 
the “falls.” ... An exact measurement of a verse by syllables could 
hardly have been carried out with such a method of writing’ [as the 
Hebrews employed before the invention of the vowel-points]. Wolf 
Baudissin writes a very full article on ‘ Priests and Levites.’ ‘ Prophecy 
and Prophets’ is by the late Dr. A. B. Davidson; it is one of the very 
best articles in the whole Dictionary. One quotation may be given 
here. ‘Moral threats or promises could be made only to a subject 
considered moral. The predictions of the prophets against foreign 
nations, though often having the form of threats against their capital 
city or their land, are really not directed against these material things, 
but against what might be called the national personality, the moral 
subject which the nation was, with its spirit and influence in the world 
of the prophet’s day.’ The article ‘Psalms’ is by Prof. W. T. Davison, 
and ‘Righteousness’ (in the O.T.) by Dr. J. Skinner. Dr. Nestle’s 
‘Septuagint’ and ‘Sirach’ are full of detailed information, the latter 
being especially valuable for its clear presentation of facts. ‘Song of 
Songs’ is by Mr. J. A. Selbie. The ‘Syriac Versions’ are treated by 
Dr. Nestle. ‘Tabernacle’ is by Dr. A. R. S. Kennedy, and ‘Temple’ 
(an illustrated article of twenty-one pages) by Dr. T. W. Davies. Dr. 
H. L. Strack writes well but somewhat briefly on the ‘Text of the Old 
Testament.’ The article ‘Vulgate’ by Mr. H. J. White deals fully and 
satisfactorily with the Old Testament no less than with the New. 
‘Weights and Measures’ are discussed by Dr. A. R. S. Kennedy, who 
contributed a very able article on ‘ Money’ to vol. iii of the Dictionary, 
Dr. F. G. Kenyon is interesting on ‘ Writing,’ and Dr. J. H. Moulton’s 
article on ‘Zoroastrianism’ is a very stimulating piece of work. 

(2) Vols. x, xi, and xii of Hauck’s Realencyclopddie, though marked 
by the same lack of a sense of proportion as the earlier volumes, contain 
some useful Old Testament articles. It is difficult to see why Charles 
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Kingsley should have ten pages while the prophet Malachi has only 
four, or why six pages should be devoted to Merle d’Aubigné, only 
half a page less than the space given to the Books of Kings. Good 
geographical articles, KAPHTHOR, LIBANON, and RoTes MEER, are con- 
tributed by H. Guthe. Karder, which includes a full bibliography of 
six pages, is by V. Ryssel. A. Jeremias contributes several Assyrio- 
logical articles, KARCHEMISH, MrRopacH, MEDIEN. W. Baudissin 
treats of KemMoscH and MALZEICHEN AM KOrpeR. KIMCHI and 
Masora are by H. L. Strack. Von Orelli writes on KLAGELIEDER, 
K6nictum 1n Levi (LeviTen), and Messias. The article 
Bicuer DER K6nice is by Volck. I. Benzinger contributes several 
important archaeological articles, KLEIDER, KRANKHEITEN, KRIEGS- 
WESEN, MASSE UND GEWICHTE, Los BEI DEN HEBRAERN. Frants Buhl 
writes on LAUBHUTTENFEST and on MEsAINSCHRIFT. The article on 
MERODACH-BALADAN is by the late R. Kratzschmar. 

(3) Volume iii of Encyclopaedia Biblica contains some noteworthy 
work on the Old Testament. Of the articles, not a few, written by 
the senior editor, it is perhaps enough to say that theories regarding 
Jerahmeel and Mizzur fill so large a place in them that students who 
cannot accept these theories can find but little pleasure or profit in the 
articles. This statement applies to the lengthy treatment of the PsaLms 
as well as to Dr. Cheyne’s shorter contributions. Dr. G. F. Moore 
writes on Leviticus and Numsers, and in addition an interesting 
article on the PHILISTINES, PALESTINE is. divided among four con- 
tributors, A. Socin (physical features), H. H.W. Pearson of Kew (flora), 
A. E. Shipley (fauna), W. Max Miiller (history). PHornicia is fully 
treated as to its religion. and history by Eduard Meyer of Halle; a good 
map is added for illustration. NINEVEH and other Assyriological articles 
are by C. H. W. Johns, and PoMEGRANATES and several botanical 
articles by N. McLean. C. C, Torrey of Yale writes on. i-iv Mac- 
CABEES, and J. L. Myres on Potrery (with many illustrations). Dr. 
Driver’s article on MESHA contains a facsimile, a transliteration, and 
a translation of the Moabite Stone. A treatise on Names is divided 
between Th. Noldeke, G. Buchanan Gray, Dr. Cheyne, and E. Kautzsch. 
With such contributors Encyclopaedia Biblica, vol. iii, cannot. fail to 
contain a great mass. of valuable work. 

(4) The Jewish Encyclopedia does not profess to deal fully with 
Biblical subjects, but vol. iii (issued late in 1902) contains four articles 
which deserve notice here. Bis_.E Canon is by Nathaniel Schmidt of 
Cornell University. Bist Epitions, an article illustrated with several 
facsimiles of early editions, ¢. g. the Psalms (with Kimkhi’s Commentary) 
of 1477 and the Bologna Pentateuch of 1482, is by R. Gottheil of 
Columbia University. Biste Execesis, a very good sketch of Jewish 
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exegesis, is contributed by W. Bacher of Buda-Pesth ; an appendix on 
Modern and non-Jewish interpretation is added by J. F. McCurdy. 
The article Brste Manuscripts includes a facsimile with superlinear 
punctuation from the St. Petersburg Codex, and contains notices of the 
famous named codices which are mentioned from time to time in Rab- 
binic literature. R. Gottheil writes the article on BisLE TRANSLATIONS, 
illustrated by a page from Cod. B of the LXX. It is interesting to lean 
that the English Authorized and Revised Versions are more popular 
with Jewish readers than the English translations made by their co- 

(5) Im the Journal for July, tg02, the appearance of a first instal- 
ment of the third edition of Schrader’s Die KXeilinschriften und das 
Alte Testament was noticed. The second instalment (II Hialfte; 
1 Lieferung) edited by Dr. H. Zimmern falls into two parts, the first 
dealing with Babylonian gods and demons, the second with Babylonian 
myths. The first part treats of the world of gods in the ‘systema- 
tised form’ which it received in the course of history in Babylon itself, 
the very ancient local worships out of which it sprang having but 
slight connexion with the theological ideas and representations of the 
Old Testament. The author gives first the Babylonian views regarding 
each divinity, and then seeks to establish from the Old and New 
Testaments a number of parallels. These last often fail to convince, 
for they are of too general a character to establish the theory of Baby- 
lonian influence, yet, used with caution, they promise to throw some 
much needed light on difficult passages’ in the Prophets and the Psalms. 
Thus. when Dr. Zimmern illustrates the phrase ‘the kingdom of heaven’ 
from the existence of a ‘God of heaven,’ Anu, among the supreme 
divine Triad of the Babylonians, one doubts whether there can be 
any real connexion, but om the other hand when after remarking 
*Speciell scheint Anu am Nordhimmel lokalisirt gedacht worden zu sein’ 
he proceeds to compare Isa. xiv 13; Ps. xlviii 3 [2, E. V.], he seems 
to be giving us a hopeful suggestion. Marduk (Maruduk) or Merodach 
is somewhat perversely paralleled with our Lord, though both Birth and 
Death have to be excluded from the ascertained features of the parallel. 
With regard to the former event Dr. Zimmern’s opening words are: 
‘Es sei.ausdriicklich darauf hingewiesen, dass ein ahnlicher Mythus iiber 
die Geburt Marduk’s aus der babylonischen Litteratur bis jetzt noch 
nicht bekannt ist.’ Accordingly he goes on to point out that Babylonian- 
Assyrian kings were sometimes called children of the Mother-goddess. 
With regard to Death Dr. Zimmern writes, ‘ Jedensfalls wird aber auch 
von Marduk, als Sonnengott, zu gelten haben, dass er im Winter s#irdt 
und in die Unterwelt hinabsinkt.’ As a whole the parallel between 
Marduk and our Lord is very weakly supported. The second part of 
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Dr. Zimmern’s work deals with the Myths of Creation, of the Combat 
with Tiamat, of Oannes, of the Flood, and of Gilgamesh. 

In the third instalment (Schluss-Lieferung) an account is given of 
the new material furnished by L. W. King in his Seven Tablets of 
Creation. These ‘ seven’ tablets, be it remarked, do not correspond 
severally with the seven days of Creation; tablets I-III deal with 
the rising of the older gods against the younger, the inhabitants of 
heaven ; tablet IV with the victory of Marduk and the making of the 
firmament ; V with the formation of the Heavenly Bodies ; VI with the 
making of man, while tablet VII contains the Hymn of the gods 
addressed to Marduk as Creator. The concluding portion of the work 
is taken up with the worship of the Babylonians and Assyrians, their 
conceptions regarding the Universe, and finally with a brief account of 
the relation between the Babylonian-Assyrian and Hebrew languages. 

Indices and a Map conclude a work which, though not so trustworthy 
a guide as Dr. Schrader’s own second edition, cannot be spared by 
students of the Old Testament. 

(6) Prof. Sayce’s Gifford Lectures on the Religions of Ancient Egypt 
and Babylonia are interesting, as we should expect. He begins 
his account of Babylonian religion by calling upon us to distinguish 
between the Semitic and non-Semitic elements embodied in it, and (as 
a preliminary) between the Semitic and non-Semitic elements in our 
sources of information. He next passes to the two great primitive 
sanctuaries, Eridu, once on the Persian Gulf, with its god Ea, whose 
home was in the deep, and Nippur or Niffer the inland city whose god 
was El-lil, ‘the lord of the ghost-world,’ the husband of the Lilith of 
the mediaeval Jews. 

(7) Geschichtsbetrachtung und geschichtliche Ueberlieferung bei den vor- 
exilischen Propheten is a book of 176 pages by O. Procksch, dedicated 
to Frants Buhl. The first part is divided into three chapters, the first of 
which deals with the attitude of Amos and Hosea towards the Decline 
and Fall of the Northern Kingdom, and the second with Isaiah and his 
times ; while the third is entitled the Century of Deuteronomy, and treats 
of (a) the Deuteronomic literature, 7.e. Deuteronomy itself, Micah vi 
1-18, and 1 Samuel i-iii, vii, viii, xii, xv @/., (6) Jeremiah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, (c) Ezekiel. Dr. Procksch points out that 
the centralisation of worship at Jerusalem caused by the Deuteronomic 
reformation brought about a revival of national feeling which gradually 
exalted the theory of the inviolability of Zion into a dogma, against which 
Jeremiah had strenuously tocontend. The second part of the book deals 
with the references of the Prophets to the early history including the 
accounts given in the book of Genesis. Dr. Procksch believes that the 
references in Hosea are to E’s form of the narrative. The five references 
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to the catastrophe of Sodom (in Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah) are 
collected and discussed. The Paradise story as it appears in Ezekiel is 
dealt with at length. In Ezek. xxviii 16 Dr. Proeksch (page 162) wishes 
to adopt the reading of the LXX, «at fyayév ce rd xepovB éx pécov didwv 
mvpivev, but his reproduction of the supposed original Hebrew contains 
two serious slips. The book is worthy of careful study. 

(8) Der alttestamentliche Unterbau des Reiches Gottes by Dr. Julius 
Boehmer is a brochure which explains its contents very fittingly in its 
title. According to the author we have in the Old Testament only the 
‘substructure’ of the doctrine of the kingdom of God. Dr. Boehmer 
prepares the way for his investigation by a statistical analysis of the use 
of the root >» and its derivatives as they are applied to historical kings, 
to Messiah, to God Himself, and to false gods. He applies similar treat- 
ment to the roots wn, nyn, bBY and to the word "22. ‘The author next 
takes a historical review of the kingdom in Israel, and then sums up the 
* Ziige des K6nigsbildes im Bilde Jahwes.’ The last and most important 
part of the book is headed ‘Der Melech Jahwe Gegenstand des 
alttestamentlichen Evangeliums,’ and starts naturally from Deutero- 
Isaiah. 

(9) Herr Paul Kahle who contributed an interesting article on a 
newly discovered supralinear system of pointing to the ZAT'W, 1901, 
Pp. 273-317, has now brought out a pamphlet entitled Der masoretische 
Text nach der Ueberlieferung der babylonischen Juden. The subject 
of this interesting little book is the Berlin MS or. qu. 680, which 
consists now of ninety-four leaves out of 210 which once contained the 
whole Hagiographa. The MS was perhaps found in Yemen, and at first 
sight the punctuation seems to agree with that of MSS believed to: have 
come from that district. But an older punctuation is to be sometimes 
detected, these older signs standing not with the consonants they 
belong to, but over the intervals between consonants. No con- 
junctive accents occur. Herr Kahle appends some lengthy extracts 
from the Psalms, Song of Songs, and Lamentations, written with the 
newly discovered punctuation. 

(10) Dr. August Heider’s Die aethiopische Bibeliibersetsung (1. Heft) 
is the beginning of an important contribution to the discussion of: the 
very difficult problem of the date, origin, and value of the version in 
question. Lagarde assigned the Aethiopic to the fourteenth century, 
and placed a very low value upon it. Recent investigation, however, 
does not seem to confirm such views. Heider, whose researches start 
with the prophet Jeremiah, agrees with Cornill (Zzechie/, 36-8) in 
finding an ancient recension of this version in the Berlin MS (‘B’), 
but he divides Cornill’s ‘later recension” into two—the ‘common’ 
revised with the help of the Syro-Hexaplar, and the ‘academic’ revised 
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with the help of Hebrew MSS. The ancient Aethiopic was derived 
from MSS of the Septuagint, not of the Egyptian (Hesychian) type, as 
some have thought, but of the Syrian (Lucianic) recension. In proof 
of this, Heider points out that the Old Aethiopic has (like the Lucianic) 
the same ‘Textbestand’ as the Hebrew. The condition of Jer. xxv 13 ff. 
(the point at which the great variation between Hebrew and Greek 
begins) is very interesting in the Berlin MS:—‘Zuerst der ganze 
Vers 13 LXX, dann oben am Rande in derselben Schrift, wie B sonst 
geschrieben ist, Vers 14 LXX, dann folgt im Texte Vers 15 LXX, dann 
im Texte weiter Vers 14, 15, 16 Hebr. und so fort... . Vers 14 LXX 
und 3 des Verses 15 LXX sind mit roter Tinte geschrieben.’ The 
Heft concludes with a detailed collation of the Aethiopic with select 
authorities for the LXX text of Jer. i-iii. 

(11) In the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
for January Mr. Stanley A. Cook, of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, has edited with a facsimile and notes a ‘ Pre-Massoretic 
Biblical Papyrus.’ It consists of a single leaf, which seems originally 
to have measured 5 in. x 2Zin. There are no points and no soph pasug, 
but there are spaces between words, and the final letters are regularly 
used. The handwriting has a superficial resemblance to the ordinary 
‘Rabbinic’ character, but with important differences. The 7@v resembles 
the Zav of Syriac Estrangela. Mr. Cook concludes that ‘the palaeo- 
graphy safely allows us to ascribe [the fragment] to the second century 
of this era.’ Whether, in face of the scantiness of the evidence from 
handwriting, we venture to agree with the Editor as to the century to 
which the fragment belongs or not, we must confess that the Text now 
published raises questions of unparalleled interest for the Old Testa- 
ment. The contents of the fragment embrace the Ten Commandments 
(Exod. xx 2-17), followed by the Shema (Deut. vi 4, 5). Two lines 
introducing the Shema intervene between the two passages, but these 
lines do not agree with any part of Deut. vi 1-3. The text of the 
Commandments is noteworthy. In five points of some importance 
it agrees with the LXX and disagrees with the Massoretic text. In two 
of these instances the fuller text of Deuteronomy is supported for 
Exodus by the LXX and the new Fragment. The order of Command- 
ments VI, VII, and VIII varies from the Massoretic text, but the 
variation does not agree with the LXX. In the Tenth Commandment 
the new authority agrees with the LXX in mentioning the ‘ wife’ before 
the ‘house.’ It is earnestly to be hoped that some light may shortly 
be thrown on the ature of this most interesting document. 

(12) Zhe Composition of the Hexateuch, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., 
with an Appendix by George Harford, M.A., is a second edition of the 
first volume of the Hexateuch issued by the same editors in 1900, 
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A good many references are added in this edition to the latest literature 
of the subject, together with a General Index and an Index of important 
Scripture passages. The whole work is a marvellous piece of minute 
investigation—witness for instance the attempted separation of J and E 
in the Book of the Covenant, pages 210-15. 

{(t3) The importance of the Code of Hammurabi is marked by the 
prompt appearance in Der alte Orient of a useful rendering into 
German, by Dr. H. Winckler, of the text from Father V. Scheil’s 
edition, with a few explanatory notes. The title Die Gesetze Hammu- 
rabis, Kinigs von Babylon um 2250 v. Chr.: das dlteste Gesetzbuch der 
Welt, is perhaps too emphatic, apart from the doubtful use of the word 
Buch, so long as the age of the so-called ‘Sumerian Laws’ remains to 
be settled. But when the author says (p. 7) that the inscription is the 
most important document which has come to us from the region of 
Babylonian culture, he is not far wrong. It is when he adds that this 
Corpus juris is the oldest document of this sort known up to the present 
in the development of mankind that he over-states his case. The 
qualifying words ‘so completely’ are necessary before ‘known.’ But 
he certainly is right in saying that it is one of the most important 
documents in the history of mankind. 

Dr. Winckler’s cheap and handy translation will be welcomed by 
a wide circle of readers as an introduction to a study of the Code. 
He does not stay to elaborate comparisons with the Mosaic Code, but 
points out several noteworthy coincidences in forms of expression. 
The fundamental questions of direct influence are hardly yet ripe for 
discussion. A more thorough study of the Code than Dr. Winckler’s 
is a necessary preliminary. It is all very well to catch at chance 
similarities of thought or phrase, but we cannot forget that similar 
circumstances have probably always suggested to men similar expedients. 
We must analyse the principles which underlie the judicial awards 
before we can assert any dependence of one Code upon another. 
Hammurabi was not the first to ‘establish righteousness’ in Babylonia ; 
sixty years or so before, the same is said of Sumu-la-ilu. Mere retalia- 
tion is a principle that does not require any acquaintance with a foreign 
code to originate. But we may be thankful for every hint as to the 
direction in which to watch. C. H. W. J.) 

(14) Mr. C. H. W. Johns, Lecturer in Assyriology at Queens’ College, 
Cambridge, whose Assyrian Deeds and Documents (vols. ii and iii) were 
briefly noticed in the Journat for April, 1902, has issued an English 
translation of the Laws of Hammurabi under the title of Zhe oldest Code 
of Laws in the World (Messrs. T. and T. Clark). Mr. Johns wisely 
contents himself at this early stage with a literal translation, and though 
a few of the laws thus presented are hard reading, it is well, in the 
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interest of accuracy, to preserve as closely as possible the stiff legal 
phraseology. The book will be very interesting to the readers of 
Mr. Johns’ article in the JouRNAL for January, 1903. 

(15) Critica Biblica (A. and C. Black), Part I, is a collection of 
emendations of the text of Isaiah and Jeremiah, based chiefly upon 
Dr. Cheyne’s Jerahmeel-Muzri theory. The changes suggested are 
far-reaching, and will for the most part commend themselves only 
to those readers who have already accepted the theory. 

(16) Dr. Davidson’s posthumous Didlical and Literary Essays 
(Hodder and Stoughton) are, like all that came from his pen, well 
worthy of reading. Five are reprinted from the Zxfositor and eight 
are new. Among the subjects are the prophets Amos and Hosea and 
Psalms ii, lxxii, and cx. The volume concludes with an Essay on the 
Uses of the Old Testament for edification. 

(17) Lieferung 1 and 2 of the German translation of Morris Jastrow’s 
Religion of Babylonia and Assyria (J. Ricker’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung) 
have now appeared. The translation may be taken as a new edition of 
the work, for it is described as ‘vom Verfasser vollstindig durch- 
gesehene und durch Um- und Ueberarbeitung auf den neuesten Stand 
der Forschung gebrachte deutsche Uebersetzung.’ Chapter i deals 
with the sources, Chap. ii on ‘Land und Volk,’ Chap. iv on ‘The 
Babylonian Gods before the time of Hammurabi,’ Chap. vi on ‘The 
Pantheon of Gudea,’ Chap. viii (as yet unfinished) on ‘ The Pantheon at 
the time of Hammurabi.’ The 144 pages now published form about 
one-fifth of the whole work. 

(18) Dr. Hugo Winckler prints a lecture entitled Die dabylonische 
Kultur (J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung) which deals in an interesting 
fashion with such matters as the astronomy of the Babylonians and 
their measures of time. A good many of the parallels with other folk- 
lore suggested in this lecture do not convince, but Dr. Winckler is always 
interesting. 

(19) Dr. Alfred Jeremias writes a pamphlet (‘Im Kampfe um Babel 
und Bibel,’ J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung) against those who 
complain that ‘Der Panbabylonismus legt seine starke Faust auf das 
alte Testament.’ Delitzsch and Winckler seem to have startled some 
Old Testament scholars in Germany, notably Budde and KG6nig. 

(20) The second volume of Dr. E. G. King’s Psalms in three Collections 
contains Psalms xlii-lxxxix, the most characteristic of which are, as the 
Editor remarks, the Asaph and Korah Psalms. Dr. King has an interesting 
Introduction dealing with the characteristics of the Asaph and of the 
Korah Psalms. With regard to the former he holds that ‘the Sons of 
Asaph were a guild of Prophets of uncertain tribe, but probably belonging 
to the House of Joseph: that the functions of this guild were those 
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connected with the Asiph feast in the Seventh Month ; and I claim to 
have shown that all the characteristics of the Asaph Psalms are accounted 
for in the thoughts which gather round the Sabbath Month.’ The Com- 
mentary is vigorous, independent, and marked by a power of deep insight 
into the meaning of the Text. Dr. King is well acquainted with the 
results of recent Old Testament criticism, and always writes with his 
eyes wide open ; but his notes single out the spiritual features of a Psalm, 
and never raise unnecessarily the mere dust of criticism. The treatment 
of Psalm li is excellent ; Dr. King treats it as the Confession of the 
Jewish Church, and shows how well some of the more difficult expres- 
sions in the Psalm fall in with his view. Particularly good are the notes 
on ver. 4 (‘that thou mayest be justified’), 5 (‘shapen in iniquity’), 
7 (‘purge me’), 11 (‘cast me not away’), and 14 (‘blood-guiltiness’). 
Very interesting also is the treatment of that difficult Psalm, the sixty- 
eighth. Dr. King is quite open-minded, and receives suggestions both 
from modern textual critics and from modern writers on comparative 
religion, but he never allows himself to be dragged down by the modern 
spirit which so often ignores the spiritual element in the Psalms. The 
Commentary will not help novices to pass examinations, but it will 
stimulate religious teachers, and help to open their eyes to the stores of 
spiritual truth to be found in the Old Testament. 

(21) Dr. Karl Budde, who brought out a literary and historical 
introduction to the books of Judges and Samuel in 1890, has now 
published a commentary on Samuel (Kurzer Hand-Commentar sum 
A. T., Lieferung 18), With regard to David’s lament (2 Sam. i 17-27), 
he says that though it cannot be proved to be David’s, yet there are no 
serious grounds for questioning his authorship, and the reference to the 
Book of Jashar establishes its antiquity. He gives us faithfully all 
Klostermann’s emendations, in which that knight-errant scholar con- 
founds most of the poetry of the lament into prose. 

(22) The Books of Samuel have found yet another Commentator in 
Dr. W. Nowack (Handkommentar sum A.T., 1 Abt., 4 Band). The work 
is very full, but it may be doubted whether it adds much to our knowledge. 
The Introduction contains a polemic against Dr. Lohr’s conservative 
principles of Textual Criticism. Nowack estimates the LXX at a higher 
value than Lohr, e.g. in 1 Sam. xvi 5 he prefers «ai edppavOnre per’ éuod 
onpepov (LXX) to the ‘and come with me to the sacrifice’ of the M. T., 
and in xxv 22 rdde 6 beds rG Aaveid (LX X) to the ‘so do God to 
enemies of David’ of the M.T. Perhaps Dr. Nowack fails in these 
instances to discern between text and interpretation. The treatment 
of David’s Lament seems to exaggerate the textual difficulties of that 


passage. 
(23) In the same series Dr. Kittel (now Professor at Leipzig) has 
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brought out an edition of Chronicles. The treatment is commendably 
brief, especially in the Second Book. The Shihor of 1 Chr. xiii is 
explained as ‘der dstlichste Arm des Nildeltas,’ and the notion that 
Mizraim here means anything else than ‘ Egypt’ is rejected. Kittel’s 
historical judgements are reserved and careful. 

(24) Dr. G. Diettrich (now of the Heilandskirche, Berlin) published 
in Igor an interesting anonymous Jacobite Introduction to the Psalter 
in the Syriac text with a German translation. He now continues his 
Syriac Old Testament studies with a monograph on the Nestorian 
I8o‘dadh’s place in the History of Old Testament Exegesis. The text of 
ISo‘dadh’s Commentary on Hosea, Joel, Jonah, Zechariah ix—xiv, and 
Psalms xvi, xxii, lxviii, xix, xxii, and xlv (in this order) is given with a 
German translation and a few critical notes in illustration of the theme. 
The Introduction is both interesting and important, dealing as it does 
with such subjects as the arrangement of the O.T. according to the 
Nestorian Canon, the authorities quoted by ISo‘dadh, the dependence of 
bar Hebraeus on ISo‘dadh, and the text underlying the Commentary. 
The book is very important for all students of the Old Testament Peshitta. 


Among recent contributions to Old Testament study contained in 
periodicals the following may be mentioned :— 


(a) ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ALTTESTAMENTLICHE WISSENSCHAFT. 


1902. II (pages 193-201). Dr.G. Diettrich gives ‘ Die Massora der 
Ostlichen und westlichen Syrer in ihren Angaben zum Buche Ruth nach 
fiinf Handschriften.’ The text of a Nestorian Massoretic MS (Mus. 
Brit. Add. 12138) is edited with various readings from the other four 
(Jacobite) MSS and from the text of the London Polyglott. 

(Pages 202-28) Dr. A. Biichler discusses Theophrastus’ depreciatory 
account of Jewish sacrifice. 

(Pages 238-63) Herr A. Zillessen examines the LXX text of Isa. 
xl-Ixvi. 


(Pages 285-304) Herr E. Liebmann continues his textual work on 
Isa. xxiv—xxvii. 

1903. I (pages 1-48). Herr A. Bender discusses ‘Das Lied Exodus 
15.’ He thinks that the application of derivatives of the root mx to 
describe the working of Jehovah points to exilic or post-exilic times. 
His final conclusion is :—‘ Das Lied ist nach jeder Hinsicht ein Psalm. 
Schon allein diese Thatsache verweist es in die nachexilische Zeit, und 
zwar als ganzes. Denn der Rekurs auf Exod. 15. 20 f. reicht u. E. 
nicht aus, einen Mosaischen “ Kern” zu retten.’ 

(Pages 49-86) Herr A. Zillessen presents in a number of carefully 
compiled tables the variations in the rendering of tenses between the 
LXX (B) and other Greek recensions or versions of Isa. xl-Ixvi. The 
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result is interesting and demands consideration ; the author reserves his 
conclusions. 

(Pages 531-171) Dr. Stade has an interesting article entitled, 
‘ Streiflichter auf die Entstehung der jetzigen Gestalt der alttestament- 
lichen Prophetenschriften.’ He protests against drawing a sharp dis- 
tinction between ‘ Writing Prophets’ and the earlier non-literary seers. 


(6) LiTERATURZEITUNG. 

_ May 10, 1902. Duhm, Jeremia erkiirt; review by Giesebrecht. 
May 24. Kirkpatrick, Zhe Book of Psalms ; review by G. Beer. 
June 7. Baudissin, Zindeitung in die Biicher des Alten Testamentes ; 

review by R. Smend. 

Aug. 30. Facsimiles of the Fragments hitherto recovered of the Book of 
Lcclesiasticus in Hebrew (Oxford and Cambridge, 1901); review by 
R. Smend. 

Sept. 13. Schwally, Semitische Kriegsaltertiimer (Erstes Heft: Der 
Heilige Krieg im alten Israel); review by P. Volz. Also an interesting 
notice by E. Schiirer of three papers on Circumcision among the 
Egyptians and in the Old Testament contributed to the Archiv fiir 
Papyrusforschung by Ulr. Wilcken, P. Wendland, and H. Gunkel. 

Oct. 25. Giesebrecht, A/ttestamentliche Schiteung des Gottesnamens ; 
review by A. Bertholet. 

Nov. 22. R. Kittel, Ueber die Notwendigheit und Moglichkeit einer 
neuen Ausgabe der hebriischen Bibel; a \engthy review by G. Beer, who 
concludes: ‘An der allgemeinen Durchfiihrbarkeit des wohlerwogenen 
Planes K’s wird also nicht zu zweifeln sein.’ 

Jan. 17,1903. E. Schrader, Die Keilinschriften und das alte Testament 
(3% Aufl.) ; review by P. Volz. 

Jan. 31. W.O. E. Oesterley, Studies in the Greek and Latin Versions 
of the Book of Amos (Cambridge, 1902); review by Max Lohr. 

Also reviews by R. Smend of Herkenne’s Latin text of Ecclesiasticus, 
and of Norbert Peter’s edition of the Hebrew text, and of his discussion 
of the Sahidic-Coptic version. 

Feb. 28. C. H. W. Johns, Assyrian Deeds and Documents copied, 
collated, arranged, abstracted, annotated, and indexed (3 vols., Cambridge, 
1898-1901) ; review by Bruno Meissner. 

(¢) Critica Review. 

May, 1902. A review of Dr. Kirkpatrick’s Book of Psalms by Pro- 
fessor W. H. Bennett. 

September. A survey of recent work in Egyptology and Assyriology 
by Professor Sayce, including a notice of recent excavation in Palestine. 

November. A review of Duhm’s /Jeremia erklart by Professor 
T. Walker of Belfast. : 
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DOGMATICA. 


A. G. Mortimer, D.D. Zhe Eucharistic Sacrifice: an historical 
and theological investigation of the Sacrificial Conception of the Holy 
Eucharist in the Christian Church. (Longmans, 1901. 105.64.) 
Dr. Mortimer argues against a view of the Eucharistic Sacrifice (which 
he calls the ‘modern’ view) which connects it with our Lord’s media- 
torial work in heaven. He selects for attack imprimis a pamphlet by 
Mr. Brightman, entitled Zhe Eucharistic Sacrifice’. Dr. Mortimer’s 
objections to the modern view resolve themselves into three : (1) it has 
little or no traditional authority ; (2) and this for the good reason that 
it conflicts with the Christian faith on two points—viz. (a) it assumes 
that our Lord’s heavenly work is sacrificial, (4) it implies the imperfec- 
tion of the Sacrifice of the Cross. As to the first objection, each of 
Dr. Mortimer’s quotations from the Fathers and later Doctors would 
need to be tested and considered in detail. We venture to think he is 
too rigorous in excluding ideas approaching the ‘ modern’ view from 
some of the passages quoted. Still they seem to prove that this view 
was at the most only ‘sub-consciously’ held. But Dr. Mortimer 
himself supplies evidence which makes us demur as to his opinion of 
the significance of this fact. He says (p. 178) ‘ until the controversies 
of the sixteenth century . . . no serious attempt was made by the 
theologians of the Church to investigate the nature of the [Eucharistic] 
sacrifice itself.’ If that be the case, it would not be a fatal objection to 
the ‘modern’ view that it is not represented in the teaching of the 
Ancient Church, provided that it could be shown to be in harmony with 
scriptural doctrine. It is on this latter point that the brunt of the argu- 
ment must fall. That there is a relation between the Eucharist and the 
heavenly intercession of the ascended Lord, Dr. Mortimer is willing to 
allow. As regards the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist, however, he 
says this relation is only ‘accidental’: in both there is the same Priest 
and the same Victim. ‘But in the Eucharist there is a sacrificial action 
. . . whereas in our Lord’s heavenly offering no such sacrificial action is 
found.’ This really constitutes the essence of the objection. What 
is to be said of this position? The very word ‘offering,’ which 
Dr. Mortimer himself uses in this connexion, seems to throw a doubt 
at once on what he says. But let us take the question before the bar 
of scriptural teaching. What is the meaning of the exact parallel drawn 
in Heb. ix between the high priest’s entry into the holy of holies on the 
Day of Atonement and our Lord’s entry into Heaven, ‘ to appear before 
the face of God for us’ (v. 24)? Dr. Mortimer’s answer is that the 
high priest’s work in the holy of holies was not to offer sacrifice but to 
‘appear before God,’ and that he did this by means of the blood of 

1 We understand that this pamphlet was printed for private circulation only. 
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a sacrifice which had already been offered. It is on this last point that 
we venture to think that Dr. Mortimer treads on very doubtful ground. 
The sacrifice, he says, was completed when the high priest entered the 
holy of holies. What, then, had been the use made of the blood which, 
as in all sin-offerings, constituted the central act of the sacrifice on the 
Day of Atonement? It had been sprinkled on the horns of the altar of 
burnt-offering, says Dr. Mortimer (p. 462). But a reference to Lev. xvi 
shows us that this sprinkling of the blood upon the horns of the altar of 
burnt-offering took place after the sprinkling upon the mercy seat. The 
bullock is presented and killed (Lev. xvi 11), and its blood is sprinkled 
in the holy of holies upon the mercy seat (v. 14). The same ceremonial 
then takes place with the goat selected for the sin-offering of the people 
(v. 15). Inv. 17 allusion is made to the object of the entry into the 
holy place (i.e. holy of holies), It was ‘to make atonement,’ and the 
atonement is described as completed when the high priest leaves the holy 
of holies. And it is not until after this that we meet with the first 
mention of the sprinkling of the blood upon the altar of burnt-offering 
(vv. 18, 19) ; the purpose of which, we read, is to ‘cover’ for the altar 
itself. In other words, Dr. Mortimer, in order to make good his con- 
tention, asks us to rearrange the verses in Lev. xvi in the following 
order: 11, 18, 19, 12-15 (18, 19 again), 16, 17—an excellent illustration 
of the Zendens-Kritik! But this is not all. The same theory is applied 
to all the different kinds of sin-offering. In all sin-offerings he regards 
the sprinkling of the blood as a kind of appendix to the sacrifice, ‘an 
application of the blood of the sacrifice which had been offered’ 
(p. 127). The only sense in which we can understand him is that a 
sacrificial use of the blood had been made already in the form of 
a ‘pouring’ as in the burnt-offering, and that the sprinkling of the 
blood upon the horns of the altar was additional to this (sacrificial) 
‘ pouring.’ But we can find no authority for this. Lev. iv 5-7, 16-18, 
25, 3°, 34 in describing the different kinds of sin-offering says nothing 
of any such ‘pouring’ of the blood upon the altar, and plainly regards 
the ‘sprinkling’ in the sin-offering as a substitute (not an addition) for 
the ‘ pouring’ in the burnt-offering. The inference from this is very far- 
reaching. For it follows that the sprinkling of the blood in the sin- 
offering was not only an integral part of the sacrifice itself (instead of an 
appendix, as Dr. Mortimer considers it), but was also the consummating 
act of the sacrificial ceremonial. And, in a regular gradation, the blood 
was ‘sprinkled’ in a more sacred place according to the degree of 
expiation needed (Lev. iv), until the climax is reached on the Day of 
Atonement with the sprinkling upon the Kafforeth, above which rested 
the visible presence of Jehovah. And it is this act which the Epistle to 
the Hebrews makes to be the type of our Lord’s heavenly intercession. 
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In both cases the intention seems to be the presenting to God of a pure 
life to ‘ cover’ for sin—by the high. priest of the old covenant a sym- 
bolical and ineffective, by the High Priest of the new covenant a real and 
effective presenting. It seems. to us then very difficult to deny that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews regards the intercession of the heavenly High 
Priest as belonging to the sacrifice. His ‘appearing for us,’ taken in 
conjunction with His Death, is sacrificial. He pleads by ‘appearing,’ 
by the presentation of a pure life surrendered unto death : as the priest 
under the old covenant pleaded in the sin-offering by the presentation 
of a. pure life representing (might not the regulations of the choice of 
victim and the laying on of hands warrant us in saying ‘identified 
with’?) the sacrificer’s own life. This position is not open to the 
charge of explaining the New Testament by means of the Old. It is 
based upon the way in which the Epistle to the Hebrews (written by 
one who was a Jew, or at least thoroughly conversant with the Jewish 
religion) sees (especially in chap. ix) in the ceremonial of the Day of 
Atonement the symbolical prefiguring of the greater Atoning Sacrifice. 
If this is so, the greater part of Dr. Mortimer’s argument falls to the 
ground. It rests upon a serious misunderstanding of the Old Testament 
sacrificial system. There are also other indications of a weakness in his 
handling of this part of the subject : e.g. the confusion (p. 51) of cere- 
monial acts belonging to different kinds of sacrifices, and the twice- 
repeated (doubtful) statement that the high priest on the day of 
atonement wore the breast-plate (pp. 128, 462; ef. Lev. xvi 4). 

We have only space to speak very briefly of Dr. Mortimer’s third 
difficulty, viz. that to regard the mediatorial work of the heavenly inter- 
cessor as sacrificial, and to connect with this intercession the Eucharistic 
sacrifice is to deny the completeness of the offering upon the Cross. 
Does not this again rest upon a confusion? Does it not blur the 
distinction between the oblation of the self-offered victim through death 
upon the cross, and the oblation in heaven of the life so surrendered ? 
The former is the offering in its relation to the offerer, ‘the one oblation 
of Himself once offered,’ of which the slaying of the victim by the 
sacrificer under the old covenant was the type, with the essential differ- 
ence, however, that our Lord’s death in itself had an intrinsic value as 
the perfection of self-oblation: the latter is the offering in relation to the 
Priest, the type of which under the old covenant was the ‘ sprinkling’ of 
the blood, the priest’s act. The former was one act, consummated and 
completed upon the cross, never to be repeated ; the latter is also one, 
but perpetual, beginning, it is true, with a definite act at a definite time 
—our Lord’s entrance into heaven and His first presentation of Himself 
(to which allusion is made in Heb. vii 27, 28), but continued for ever 
in His ‘ appearing ’ for us before the Father. Either belongs of necessity 
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to the perfect sacrifice: either is sacrificial: neither can be separated. 
from the other or made to constitute the whole sacrifice (in the strict 
sense of the word): yet either is in itself a perfect and complete offering 
(or sacrifice in this looser sense of the word), the one as the offerer’s act 
of offering, the other as the priest’s act of offering’. The completeness 
of the offering upon Calvary, so far from being denied, is absolutely 
essential to the sacrificial character of the heavenly offerings. And, if so, 
the sacrifice of the Eucharist may be related to the heavenly intercession 
without denying the completeness of the offering made upon the cross. 

BerpMore Compton. Sacrifice (Second edition. J. Parker & Co., 
1901. 25.6d.). This book starts with an explanation and interpretation 
of the Old Testament sacrifices, and passes on from them to the con- 
sideration of the ideal of sacrifice as fulfilled by our Lord. We do not 
quite feel confident that it has escaped the danger of such a plan—viz. 
an. over-estimate of the older sacrifices, with a tendency to make them 
the norm of the definition of sacrifice. Mr. Compton’s very excellence 
—which we welcome as a much-needed qualification in one who writes 
on such a subject—his sympathy with the Jewish sacrificial system and 
insight into its sublime spirituality, makes the danger all the greater in 
his case. And we do not find in his book that which should serve 
to keep him safe, viz. the recognition of the truth and meaning of pro- 
gress in Revelation. The details of the Old Testament sacrificial 
system are on the whole well treated. Here and there the inter- 
pretation seems imaginary rather than guided by such evidence as is 
available : e.g. the meaning of ‘salt’ (p. 34), ‘honey’ (p. 35), ‘leaven’” 
(p. 49), and the explanation on p. 105. On one point, however, and 
that a very important point—the interpretation of ‘blood’ and of the 
use made of the blood—we should demur strongly to Mr. Compton’s 
reading of the facts. What is the evidence for the far-reaching state- 
ment that the ‘ blood’ was regarded as offensive to God, defiling? The 
issues of this statement go beyond the Old Testament (see p. 77). In 
the consideration of the sacrificial aspect of the Eucharist there is 
a tendency at least in one chapter to confine it wholly to our offering 
of ourselves (p. 143). Exception might be justly taken also to a certain 
narrowness which shows itself in the general treatment of Inspiration, 
and in the refusal to take heathen sacrifices into consideration. The 
curtness with which the critical study of the Old Testament and the 
science of comparative religion are dismissed shows a want of patient 
consideration which will incur the charge of obscurantism. 

Harnack. Sokrates und die alte Kirche. (J.Ricker,Giessen 
1901. Pf. 50.) The above is the address delivered by Prof. Harnack 

1 For the substance of this paragraph I have to thank Father Puller of the Society 
of St. John the Evangelist, Cowley. 
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as Rector of the Berlin University at the opening of the academical 
year 1901. Dr. Harnack took for his subject the estimate which the 
Fathers of the first three centuries formed of Socrates the philosopher. 
He begins by referring to the alliance—a concordia discors, he calls it— 
between Christianity and Greek philosophy in the second century A.D. 
Socrates was the most revered name of the latter on its ethical and 
religious side. It was to Socrates—the Socrates depicted by Plato— 
that the Fathers turned as the best exponent of ‘non-Christian’ good- 
ness, when they wanted to make a comparison, favourable or unfavour- 
able, between it and the Christian ideal of life. The reader is shown by 
a series of apt quotations, particularly from Justin Martyr, the high 
estimate formed by the Greek Fathers of Socrates as the best of the 
Philosophers, one of those who were ‘ Christians before Christ’ because 
they ‘lived with the Logos’ (so Prof. Harnack translates of pera Adyou - 
Biwocavres of Justin, Ap. i 46. This translation undoubtedly expresses 
Justin’s thought as it appears in the context: but, as a translation, is it 
not too definitely personal?). One cannot but remark that the most 
favourable estimate of Socrates never really ventures to compare him 
with Christ. Origen draws a parallel between Socrates and Christ, but 
this is only as regards the method and substance of their teaching. The 
Apologists often liken the persecution of the Christians to the trial and 
death of Socrates. None, however—at least Prof. Harnack tells us of 
none—venture to compare Socrates and Christ in their death, although 
the comparison might seem to invite observation. The Christians stand 
in the same relation to Christ as Socrates to his God. From the Greek 
writers Prof. Harnack passes on to the Western Theologians, whose 
judgement of Socrates is, as we should expect, generally unfavourable 
and often unfair. It is hinted that this difference of judgement between 
East and West is due to different conceptions of the extent and effects of 
Original Sin (p. 15). 

Though only for the most part engaged in a more detailed illustration 
of a well-known truth, the different attitudes of the early Christian Fathers 
to the Greek philosophy, Prof. Harnack’s freshness and vigour makes 
this little drochure full of interest. He closes with an earnest appeal to 
study history, and a warning against the superficial study which contents 
itself with a knowledge of beliefs and opinions, but never aims at getting 
into contact with the personality and life history of their authors who 
‘lived them.’ 

Harnack. Die Aufgabe der theologischen Facultéten und 
die allgemeine Religionsgeschichte. (J. Ricker, Giessen, 1901.) This is 
another Rectoral Address, delivered by Prof. Harnack, on August 3, 1901. 
Its subject is the discussion of a proposal—whether definitely formulated 
or only in the air, we are not told—to enlarge the boundaries of the 
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Theological Faculty (at Berlin) so as to make it a ‘Faculty for the 
History of Religion in general,’ instead of confining it as under present 
conditions to the study of Christianity. The Prussian Government did 
not propose to take any steps towards altering present arrangements ; 
and Prof. Harnack speaks in support of their decision. Discussing the 
pros and cons of the question, he admits that in the abstract there are 
weighty arguments in favour of the extension ; thus (1) a general con- 
ception of religion can only be reached from the study of all religions : 
(2) the historical method—the only one by which religion can be studied 
—does not allow us to limit inquiry arbitrarily to one religion: (3) the 
needs of the Church in the foreign mission field demand the study of 
Comparative Religion. Over against these arguments he places his 
own objections to the proposed extension. He starts from a practical 
difficulty. The study of a religion requires a close acquaintance with 
the language, the thought, the political and social conditions and 
institutions of its adherents. How can it be demanded of a Theological 
Faculty to embrace so wide a field in regard to all religions? It would 
be impossible, and therefore the Berlin Faculty is content to find itself 
confined to the study of one religion. And, things being so, there are 
overwhelming reasons why this one religion should be Christianity. 
(1) To the Christian religion belongs the Bible, ‘He religious book 
beyond all others at all times. ‘What are Homer, the Vedas, the 
Koran, by the-side of the Bible?’ All departments of Theology group 
themselves round the Bible as their common centre. (2) Christianity is 
the most representative of all religions. Its development before and 
after Christ has brought it into contact with all successive ages since 
the beginning of history, and its extension has confronted it with every 
type of national character. In the relation of spiritual to secular 
government, of religion to other sciences, its history has embodied the 
widest range of experience. And amidst the variety of its manifestations 
there is scarcely any form of spiritual phenomena which is unre- 
presented. Christianity then by itself offers an incomparable field for 
the study of Comparative Religions. (3) It is a living religion. An 
organism can only be studied as a living thing: religion can only be 
studied by the sincere believer in a living religion. (4) Christianity 
is not merely one of many religions. It is ¢#e religion: Jesus Christ is 
the Master ; His Gospel alone answers the spiritual needs of mankind 
as unfolded in history. Jesus Christ, as the disciples knew Him, 
Teacher, Lord, Saviour, the centre of the Bible, must be the centre 
of all Theology also. (5) Lastly the Theological Faculty has [at Berlin] 
by its statutes a special task imposed upon it, viz. the equipment of 
young men for the ministry of the Church. In conclusion Prof. Harnack 
appeals to the philologist, and especially to the student of oriental 
VOL. Iv. Hh 
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languages, to include the study of religions in the range of his researches, 
and to put the results of his work at the service of the Christian 
Theologian. Prof. Harnack’s address, by its subject and by the enthusiasm 
and conviction with which he deals with it, should arouse the greatest 
interest amongst all who are engaged as students or teachers of Theology. 

Jouannes Weiss. Die Idee des Reiches Gottes in der Theologie. 
(Giessen, 1901. M. 3.) This book has grown out of an address 
delivered by (the younger) Prof. Weiss (of Marburg) at the Theological 
Conference at Giessen on June 14, 1900. In its present form it 
extends to a closely printed book of 155 pages, intended as a sequel to 
the author’s previous work, Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes (2nd 
ed., Géttingen, 1900). The book begins with a history of the idea 
of the kingdom of God, starting from our Lord’s teaching. We take it, 
however, that this part of the work is merely introductory to the second 
and main division, which consists of an exposition, criticism, and supple- 
menting of Ritschl’s conception of the kingdom of God. The first part 
does not profess to treat its subject exhaustively. The teaching of 
Jesus is given in a few summary headings : for a fuller account of it and 
its relation to contemporary Judaism the reader is referred to the other 
work mentioned above. From the succeeding history of the idea 
Prof. Weiss selects the most important epochs. In the account of the 
early Christian thought in the New Testament and the sub-apostolic ages, 
attention is drawn to the primitive importance and subsequent decline of 
Chiliastic ideas. St. Augustine, the last opponent of Chiliasm, marks the 
next stage in the history. Prof. Weiss avoids the double error with 
which Prof. Robertson (Regnum Dei, p. 173) charges many modern 
writers on the subject, viz. of saying without qualification that ‘St. 
Augustine identified the visible Church with the kingdom of God, and 
that he was the first to identify the two.’ ‘The sphere of the Regnum 
Christi (St. Augustine prefers this expression to Regnum Dei to denote 
the kingdom as present) within the Church is expressly narrowed (i. e. 
by St. Augustine) to include only the Sancti’ (Weiss, p. 23). ‘St. Au- 
gustine is quite unconscious that he is the first to assert the identity of 
the Church and the kingdom of God. ... Whence did he derive this 
parallelism of the Church and the kingdom of God? From the parable 
in St. Matthew of the scribe learned in the kingdom of God, and the 
explanation of the parable of the Tares and the Wheat ’ (ib. p. 22). Prof. 
Weiss passes from St. Augustine to the mediaeval misconception of his 
teaching, which saw in the Papacy the realization on earth of the kingdom 
of God. The course of thought is then followed in succession through 
the Reformers (Melanchthon, Luther, Calvin), the Pietists, the leading 
representatives of the Auklirung (Hobbes, Leibnitz, Semler, Herder, 
Lessing, and Kant‘, to Schleiermacher, and finally Theremin, with 
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whose teaching Ritschl immediately connected his own. The rest of 
the book, under the form of an examination of Ritschl’s conception, 
presents us with Prof. Weiss’s own contribution to the subject. A 
development is traced in Ritschl’s thought from his earlier, mainly 
‘ethical,’ conception of the kingdom as the sphere of human activity in 
the practice of virtue—a view condemned as untrue to the proportion 
of our Lord’s teaching—to his later and truer conception, the ‘religious’ 
conception, which approaches the idea of the kingdom from the side of 
God as its Founder, Gracegiver, and King. Prof. Weiss discovers in 
Ritschl a third idea also—the kingship of those who belong to the 
kingdom (cp. ‘cui servire regnare est’), and criticizes him for not making 
more use of it than he does. The place of the idea of the kingdom in 
Ritschl’s system is next examined with the result that it is found to be 
at the centre of the Ritschlian Teleology. It was the purpose of God 
in creation to call this kingdom into being; the kingdom is the final 
goal towards which all things are moving. But there is in Ritschl’s 
system beside his Teleology another circle of ideas represented by his 
Soteriology, the centre of which is the Atonement. Ritschl himself saw 
the difficulty of bringing these two into relation with one another, and 
compared the Christian religion to an ellipse with these two funda- 
mental thoughts, the kingdom of heaven and the Atonement, as its foci. 
To Prof. Weiss this difficulty amounts to an impossibility. ‘It is im- 
possible to bring together into one complete system these two groups 
of ideas, the doctrine of the Atonement, and the teleological world- 
conception dominated by the idea of the kingdom of God’ (p. 125). 
According to him, Ritschl’s ellipse really falls into two distinct circles, 
each of which has for its centre a point of view from which the whole 
Christian religion may be regarded. [Does it not take us some way 
towards the solution of this difficulty if we regard (a) the two centres as 
united in One Person, who is both Creator and Redeemer, (4) His work 
as starting with man’s restoration to the unfallen state in which he was 
originally created (Soteriology), but leading on beyond that to the 
ultimate realization of the Divine plan for man in creation (Teleology)?] 
Prof. Weiss goes on to consider the practical value for the present day 
of the idea of the kingdom of heaven, as Ritschl conceived it, on its two 
sides, the ‘ethical’ and the ‘religious.’ The ‘ ethical’ side of Ritschl’s 
conception is supplemented by adding to it a truth which Ritschl 
perceived to hold good in the ‘kingdom of sin,’ viz. the working of 
a principle of conservation of energy by which the power of the good 
grows deeper and more permanent. The kingdom of God must include 
the thought of an ‘organization’ of the good, in which good acts produce 
or deepen in the individual the habit of goodness, whose influence in 
turn acts in a similar way upon the community, and promotes the 
Hh2 
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creation and strengthening of good laws and good institutions. So 
Prof. Weiss defines the kingdom of God on its ethical side as that 
‘organization of the good in which the will of God is not merely dis- 
played in isolated dazzling acts of goodness, but obtains a lasting 
dominion, spreads more widely, and sinks more deeply from generation 
to generation.’ On its ‘ religious’ or teleological side Ritschl’s concep- 
tion is criticized as being too narrow in its identification of the kingdom 
of God with the ‘kingdom of Christ,’ founded by Christ and confined 
to the sphere of the Christian Church. Prof. Weiss regards the whole 
of human history as the field of the kingdom of God. The times before 
Christ he would not describe (with Ritschl) as the ‘ preparation ’ for the 
kingdom, but as ‘stages in its development’ ; the Christian Church as 
the highest—though not the highest conceivable—stage. The complete 
realization of the kingdom is not for this world. To mankind upon 
earth the ideal is an ideal, unattainable, yet held up before us for our 
guidance and stimulus. Prof. Weiss leaves the two, the kingdom actual 
and the kingdom ideal, as an antinomy of thought: on the one hand, 
the kingdom as a present fact, slowly developing, God its King immanent 
in the world ; on the other hand, the kingdom as future, perfect, God 
transcendent above time and space. To us an antinomy: but to God 
who sees sub specie aeternitatis a harmony. The latter part of Prof. 
Weiss’s book, and especially all that he has to say on the teleological 
side of Ritschl’s conception (‘the idea of the kingdom as the principle 
of a religious view of history ’), is wonderfully stimulating in its breadth 
of view, vigour of presentation and hopefulness. But there are two 
considerations which it might be expected would have received more 
notice. The first and graver question is this: What may be said of the 
ultimate end of that ‘ kingdom of sin’? What of the possibility of final 
disobedience in beings endowed with free-will? The second question 
is the relation of the Church to the kingdom. The Pauline conception 
of the Church, and her union with her Lord, the relation of that con- 
ception to the Church historically considered as a corporate organization 
with a continuity of life from its foundation to the present moment, and 
onwards into the future : does the Ritschlian conception of the kingdom 
of God give just weight to these considerations ? 

ALBERT TEMPLE Swinc. The Theology of Albrecht Ritschl: with 
Ritschl’s ‘Instruction in the Christian Religion, translated by AL1cE MEAD 
Swinc. (Longmans, rgor. 5s. net.) Prof. Swing has given us a very 
useful piece of work. Himself an ardent admirer of Ritschl, he writes 
with the purpose of interpreting the Ritschlian theology, and at the 
same time of vindicating it against attacks based upon misrepresentation. 
Particularly as regards the charge of ‘subjectivism’ he demands a 
rehearing and an acquittal of Ritschl, and gives us the evidence for his 
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case by lengthy quotations from Ritschl’s own words. Two questions 
suggest themselves in this connexion which it would need a student of 
Ritschl to answer. Are the passages quoted the most representative that 
could be found? How far was Ritschl consistent with himself? If the 
answer to these questions proves satisfactory, Prof. Swing makes out a 
strong case upon the evidence which he produces. Dealing with the 
theory of knowledge which underlies the whole Ritschlian theology, he 
shows that so far from the denying the reality of things in themselves, it 
takes their actual existence as proved by the fact of the sensations which 
they excite in us (p. 79). ‘Our ego is not of itself the cause of the 
impressions, perceptions, &c.’ And in the application of this theory to 
religion Ritschl is shown testifying to the ‘objective’ reality of God, 
the soul, the good, love, &c. behind the phenomena (the historical 
Christ and the Christian experience), through which alone we know of 
Him and them. In view of this position it is perhaps a little unfortu- 
nate that Prof. Swing should use the word ‘agnosticism’ (p. 28) in 
connexion with Ritschl’s teaching. It suggests a false impression of 
Ritschl’s attitude towards Revelation. The vindication of Ritschl 
against the accusation that he discredits the historical validity of the 
Gospel narratives, is also, as far as we can judge, successful. Ritschl 
accepted the Resurrection and the miraculous element generally in our 
Lord’s life in the sense in which they have generally been regarded in 
the Christian Church. On the Virgin Birth Prof. Swing quotes only 
one passage, from which we gather that Ritschl would not have regarded 
it so favourably. Prof. Swing would have added still further to the 
usefulness of his book if he could have found room for a chapter com- 
paring Ritschl’s teaching with that of the Catholic Church, especially 
on such points as the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, Grace, 
the Church, and the Sacraments. He does this to some extent with 
regard to original sin. But on other points also we hear much of 
Ritschl’s taking us from Dogma back to Biblical Theology. What 
does the change amount to in the sum total of its results? And, if we 
may add one word of criticism, Prof. Swing is hardly fair in his own 
estimate of ‘dogmatic’ theology. He does not seem to remember how 
much ‘ dogmatic’ theology was forced upon the Church by the necessity 
of opposing false teachers. And he overlooks two further facts. First, 
that the foundation upon which the ‘dogmatic’ theology professes to rest, 
and apart from which it claims no authority, is a relationship towards 
the Bible exactly the same as that on which Ritschl’s theology is based ; 
the differences between the two arising from differences of interpretation. 
Secondly, that in her interpretation of the Bible, and in particular of the 
New Testament, the Church had the help and the authority of a con- 
tinuous living tradition which we can trace back to the personal followers 
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of the apostles, and for which its representatives in the sub-apostolic age 
confidently claim the authority of the apostles themselves. The part 
played by Greek philosophy in the formation of the Christian dogmas is 
taken by Prof. Swing (and by Ritschl ?) to be greater than the evidence 
goes to show. The translation of the ‘ Instruction’ by Mrs. (or Miss?) 
Swing is well done. The English is quite readable, and (except in 
a few passages) the idiomatic complications of the German are sim- 
plified without any loss of meaning. May an English audience venture 
to protest against the expression ‘back of’ (= behind) of which 
Prof. Swing is very fond? 

W. H. Dausnegy, B.D. Zhe use of the Apocrypha in the Christian 
Church. (C. J. Clay & Sons, 1900, 3s.) Mr. Daubney complains of the 
widespread tendency to depreciate the Apocrypha and writes with the 
purpose of showing that this is contrary to the general feeling of 
the Church from the earliest times, and inconsistent with the position 
given to the Apocrypha in the formularies of the English Church. His 
contention is abundantly justified by the mass of evidence which he has 
here accumulated. The marshalling of arguments and quotations under 
the various headings is sometimes a little wanting in system ; in cap. ix 
indeed it degenerates into a mere farrago of odds and ends. The 
evidence is defective, moreover, on two points which seriously affect 
the subject. What was the position of the Apocrypha in the judgement 
of the Jews before the Christian era? How far did the first Christians— 
especially the Jewish Christians—adopt the Jewish estimate? And 
lastly from the evidence as given by Mr. Daubney there arises another 
important question. The New Testament, it is proved, shows a con- . 
siderable acquaintance with the Apocrypha: but it contains no direct 
quotation from Apocryphal books. What are we to make of this absence 
of quotation taken in connexion with the pre-Christian Jewish view of 
the Apocrypha? Is it enough to answer that there is the same absence 
of quotation from some of the books included in the Old Testament 
Canon? What again is to be said of the great contrast in this respect 
between the New Testament and the writings of the Fathers, practically 
all of whom quote very freely from the Apocrypha, generally assigning 
to it a considerable measure of authority, even where they do not cite it 
as ‘Scripture’? Perhaps the consideration of these facts would not 
materially alter Mr. Daubney’s conclusions : but we should like to have 
heard what he has to say about them. For the rest, he deserves our 
gratitude for the industry and care which has given us a very timely and 
useful book. 

F. R. TENNANT, M.A., B.Sc. Zhe Origin and Propagation of Sin. 
Hulsean Lectures, 1901-2. (Cambridge University Press, 1902, 35. 6d. 
net.) Mr. Tennant, following other lines than those of the doctrine of 
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the Fall, suggests an alternative explanation of those facts in human life 
which are covered by the term ‘Original Sin.’ His survey of the facts 
differs, indeed, in the most important particular from the view of human 
nature taken by those who believe in Original Sin. We give in his own 
words the conclusion to which he comes. ‘What if he [man] were 
flesh before spirit : lawless, impulse-governed organism, fulfilling as such 
the nature necessarily his and therefore the life God willed for him in 
his earliest age, until his moral consciousness was awakened to start him, 
heavily weighted with the inherited load, not, indeed, of abnormal and 
corrupted nature, but of non-moral and necessary animal instinct and self- 
assertive tendency, on that race-long struggle of flesh with spirit and spirit 
with flesh which for us alas! becomes but another name for the life of 
sin’ (p. 11). We believe this sentence fairly states Mr. Tennant’s view 
of the origin of sin. He deals first with the difficulties attaching to the 
conception of Original Sin in its Theological (Lect. i) and in its freer 
Philosophical form (Lect. ii, which discusses also and dismisses certain 
alternative theories which have been advocated in the course of Philo- 
sophical speculation). Lect. iii (‘The Problem of the Origin and 
Propagation of Sin: its treatment in Empirical Science and Evolutionary 
Theory’) contains the positive statement and defence of the author’s 
position ; Lect. iv the Theodicy to which his solution of the problem 
leads us. In their book-form the lectures are to be supplemented by 
a larger work on ‘The Sources of the Doctrine of the Fall and Original 
Sin’ which is announced to be published shortly. 

Mr. Tennant voices thoughts which have been floating in the air for 
some time. The conclusions which he reaches from his application of 
the idea of Evolution to the problem of the Origin of Sin will undoubtedly 
arouse considerable opposition. As far as I can judge the following 
are the points in which his position is open to criticism. On the 
destructive side Mr. Tennant inclines to overestimate (as a general rule; 
p- 22 is an exception) the degree of ‘guilt’ attached by theologians to 
Original Sin. He assumes the influence of St. Augustine in this par- 
ticular point to be greater than it really was. He does not notice 
that in the Anglican Articles (Art. ix) it is the ‘fault and corruption’ of 
the nature which is said to deserve ‘God’s wrath and damnation’; 
nothing is said of the person to whom this corrupted nature belongs. 
Again, the conception of ‘original righteousness’ demanded by the 
doctrine of Original Sin is not quite so definite as Mr. Tennant 
makes it. A more serious misunderstanding of the doctrine seems 
to underlie his criticism that the ‘theory of original sin places such 
seductive impulses as arise spontaneously from within us, apart from all 
acquiescence in them, under the ethical category of sin’ (p. 23). The 
distinction here laid down corresponds to the difference between 
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temptation and sin. It is not the distinction between original and 
actual sin, since both of these are concerned with the will, original 
sin with the will in its natural attitude towards temptation, and actual sin 
with the will in action. Again, the assertion that the doctrine of original 
sin is unscientific does not seem warranted on the strength of the 
evidence as Mr. Tennant presents it. Natural Science, we are told, 
stops just short of giving a verdict on the question whether acquired 
physical modifications are transmissible. On the further question of the 
relation between parent and offspring as regards their moral natures, it is 
silent altogether. How then is the doctrine of Original Sin unscientific ? 
Lastly, the final criticism to be made on this part of the subject is that 
the doctrine is supposed to rest for its Biblical evidence solely on the 
direct statements of Gen. iii and Rom. v. 

Turning now to the constructive side of Mr. Tennant’s work, we can 
only indicate briefly certain points which should not pass unchallenged. 

(1) In giving the Evolutionary Theory of the Empirical origin of sin, 
the inquiry is empirical up a certain point only, beyond which it 
plunges suddenly into speculation. The ‘moral consciousness’ and the 
‘will’ are traced back scientifically in the race and in the individual to 
the point where they cease to be perceptible by us. So far, good; but 
then it is assumed that before this point they did not exist. ‘The 
faculties . . . of will and moral sense are made not born.’ But, if our 
perception only reveals to us their working as far back as a certain point, 
does it therefore follow that before that time they were non-existent ? 

(2) Where Mr. Tennant is still faithful to his empirical method, his 
psychology and analysis of sin are not always satisfying. ‘ Morality’ in 
the sense of a code of morals, and ‘ morality’ in the sense of an attitude 
of the will towards the moral code, are two different meanings of the 
word, both of which must be taken into account in our conception of 
sin. Yet the conclusion that ‘the first sin (i.e. of our first parents). .. 
would rather be the least significant of all’ (p. 91), is drawn from an 
argument (pp. 88-91) which seems to ignore the second meaning of 
‘morality.’ Is it not the attitude of the will towards the acknowledged 
moral code which determines the degree of guilt in the sin, inde- 
pendently of the question how much that code contains? May not 
the sin of the savage against Ais code be very sinful? Further, in regard 
to this last point the final link is missing in the chain of evidence. 
Granted that the propensities which constitute the fomes peccati come to 
us from our animal ancestry and are in themselves non-moral, the last 
step in the evidence should tell us what attitude the will itself at 
its first appearance is seen to adopt towards these propensities. Is 
it neutral? Does it incline towards that ‘higher law’ which is just 
beginning to dawn upon the consciousness? Or is it found from the 
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first in sympathy and alliance with the impulses which it ought to curb? 
This goes really to the root of the whole matter: and to most thinkers’ 
not only the theologians, but also the philosophers, the phenomena have 
seemed to point to the last of these alternatives. It is this aspect of the 
question, the fundamental aspect, which Mr. Tennant really evades. He 
assumes without proof that the will from the first has been neutral as 
towards the lower impulses. But this, if true, leads on to a still more 
serious consideration. .In spite of Mr. Tennant’s earnest and repeatedly 
expressed endeavours, there is reason to fear that he minimises the sinful- 
ness of actua/ sin. Too much is said of sin merely on its negative side 
as the failure of the will to reduce into order the impulses of the lower 
nature : too little is said about the sinfulness of the will which runs out 
to meet the impulses half-way. The feelings of shame and guiltiness 
are hardly alluded to; we look in vain for an explanation of them or of 
their origin. Conscience is almost exclusively considered as the faculty 
which points to a duty, hardly ever as that which sits in judgement on 
the past and condemns. For the rest we thank Mr. Tennant sincerely 
for the temper in which he addresses himself to his subject, and the 
spirit in which he deals with those who disagree with him. Controversy 
in his hands is truthseeking and full of charity. 

Confession and Absolution. Report of a Conference held at 
Fulham Palace, December 30, 1901—January 1, 1902. Edited by 
Henry Wace, D.D., Chairman of the Conference. (Longmans, 1902, 
3s. net.) As the results of this Conference were widely examined and 
discussed at the time when the Report appeared, they do not call for 
more than a brief notice now. The subject was divided into four 
headings— (1) the Scriptural basis, especially Matt. xviii 18 and John xx 
22, 23; (2) the history of the Practice; (3) the mind of the English 
Church as declared in the Anglican formularies ; (4) the treatment of 
Penitents and the training of the Minister. As regards the Scriptural 
question, all the members of the Conference were agreed that auricular 
confession was not incompatible with the terms of our Lord’s com- 
mission to the Church, but they differed as to whether the Absolution 
was instrumental or only declaratory. On the practical question all 
were agreed that the Church of England permitted the use of such 
confession under certain circumstances, but differed as to what the 
circumstances were, and with what limitations exactly the confession 
was allowed. Lord Halifax believed that sacramental confession was 
demanded by the Church as necessary in every case of mortal sin. 
Others (e.g. Dr. Moberly, Mr. Coles) urged the advisability of habitual 
confession: others, again, strongly deprecated this, and held that the cases 


1 Mr. Tennant himself on p. 15 writes as if he agreed with them. ‘Experience 
shows that a// are tainted with moral evil, as if with an inborn disease.’ ' 
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in which it was advisable were abnormal and rare. This part of the 
discussion was in many ways the least satisfactory. The members of 
the Conference often seem to be arguing at cross-purposes. At one 
moment the argument turns upon the interpretation of the mind of the 
Church on the question when private confession might be allowable or 
desirable ; a few minutes later the discussion has drifted to the private 
opinions which the speakers have formed on the ground of individual 
experience. It is a very significant and welcome fact that there was so 
general an agreement on the great doctrinal aspects of the question. 
The disagreement practically centered round the words ‘under certain 
circumstances ’—that is, on a question of practical expediency rather 
than of doctrine. Disagreements of this sort are apt to raise much dust, 
but their real importance cannot be put on the same level with doctrinal 
differences. In view of this it might be thought that Dr. Wace was 
unduly pessimistic in his summing up of the Conference. It was true, 
as he said, that ‘agreement had been reached on some important points, 
but divergence remained on others.’ But might not a word have been 
added as to the relative importance of these points? It would have given 
a much more hopeful view of the issue of the Conference. 

J. M. Scnutuor, M.A. Zhe Law of Forgiveness as presented 
in the New Testament: A Study in Biblical Theology. (Cambridge, 
Heffer and Sons, 1901.) Mr. Schulhof’s book is welcome amidst the 
heat and bitterness of controversy as the work of a scholar, impartial, 
reverent, and closely accurate. In this last respect indeed it does not 
quite escape the defects of its qualities. The inquiry is too much, 
perhaps, an inquiry into the use and meaning of words, especially the 
words for ‘forgiveness,’ and too little an inquiry after the things which 
the words signify. We wish Mr. Schulhof would sometimes take a 
broader sweep of the field presented by the New Testament, and not 
confine himself too exclusively to the verbal questions. But the work 
which he has done will be of the greatest help to others whose defects 
are just those which this book should correct and supplement. 

S. C. TickeLL. Christian Heresies. (Elliot Stock, 1902. 15. 6d.) 
This little book has the somewhat alarming title ‘Christian Heresies 
classified as simplifications of Christian Dogmas by conversion of 
Plurality into Unity or of Unity into Plurality.’ It contains a table 
of the chief heresies of the first six centuries, followed by explanatory 
notes. It might be found useful, if taken in conjunction with a larger 
book on the same subject. But it is very doubtful even so whether the 
beginner (for whom it is meant) would be able to make much of it. 
There are several mistakes in the chronology, and the accents of the 
Greek words are often at fault. The heresies are correctly, although in 
some cases (notably that of Paul of Samosata) insufficiently described. 
S. C. Gayrorb. 
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Church Quarterly Review, January 1903 (Vol. lv, No. 110: Spottis- 
woode & Co.). Portrait of the late Archbishop of Canterbury (Frontis- 
piece)—The Three Churches in Ireland—The Church and the Clergy 
after the Restoration—Confession and Absolution—The Holy Eucharist: 
an Historical Inquiry, Part VI—The Life and Times of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, Churchman and Historian—‘ Contentio Veritatis’—The Credi- 
bility of the Acts of the Apostles—The Study of Greek—The St. 
Margaret’s Lectures—The Birmingham Bishopric—In Memoriam (The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of St. Albans, the Dean of 
Winchester)—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1903 (Vol. i, No. 2: Williams and 
Norgate). O. Lopcre The Reconciliation between Science and Faith— 
H. Jones The Present Attitude of Reflective Thought towards Religion 
—J. Watson James Martineau: a Saint of Theism—J. DrumMonp 
‘Righteousness of God’ in St. Paul’s Theology (concluded )}—L. CAMPBELL 
Aspects of the Moral Ideal: Old and New—W. B. Smitu Did Paul 
write Romans ?—C. G. MonTEFIoRE Jewish Scholarship and Christian 
Silence—Discussions—Reviews—Recent Theological Periodicals. 


The Expositor, January 1903 (Sixth Series, No. 37: Hodder & 
Stoughton). G. Apam Situ Studies in the History and Topography 
of Jerusalem: I, A General View of the City—J. WepGwoop James 
Martineau, and the Heterodoxy of the Past—S. R. Driver Translations 
from the Prophets: Jeremiah iv 3-vi 3o0—R. H. Cuarves The Rise 
and Development in Israel of the Belief in a Future Life—G. W. Stewart 
Wendt on the Fourth Gospel, I. 

February 1903 (Sixth Series, No. 38). H. B. Swetz The 
Teaching of Christ—G. A. CHapwick A Modern Séance—J. H. Moutton 
Notes from the Papyri, II—G. Apam Smit Studies in the History and 
Topography of Jerusalem: II, The Name /erusa/em and other Names— 
G. W. Stewart Wendt on the Fourth Gospel, II—S. R. Driver 
Translations from the Prophets: Jeremiah vii 1-ix 22. 
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March 1903 (Sixth Series, No. 39). J. WEpGwoop Frederick 
Maurice and the Broad Church—H. R. MacxintosH The Objective 
Aspect of the Lord’s Supper—N. J. D. Wuire The Virgin-Birth 
—G. Apam SmiTH Studies in the History and Topography of Jerusalem : 
III, The Waters of Jerusalem—S. R. Driver Translations from the 
Prophets: Jeremiah ix 23-xiii—W. H. Bennetr Some recent Old 
Testament Literature. 

Jewish Quarterly Review, January 1903 (Vol. xv, No. 58: Macmillan 
& Co.). H. Hirscuretp The Arabic Portion of the Cairo Genizah at 
Cambridge (with facsimiles)—R. J. H. Gorrneit The Jews and the 
Spanish Inquisition (1622-1721), III—C. pz BeTHENcourRT The Jews in 
Portugal from 1773 to 1902—A. Lucas and H. Frank J. L. Gordon 
Simchas Torah (translated from the Yiddish)—M. Se.icsoun The 
Hebrew-Persian MSS. of the British Museum—M. STEINSCHNEIDER 
Allgemeine Einleitung in die jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters — 
W. Bacuer Eine angebliche Erganzung zu Jahja Salih’s Tiklal—Critical 
Notice: L. D. Barnett Nolan and Hirsch’s ‘ Roger Bacon’s Greek and 
Hebrew Grammars.’ 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, January 1903 (Vol. vii, No. 1: 
Chicago University Press). H. A. ReppatH The Present Position of 
the Study of the Septuagint-—H. S. Nasu The Social Ideal and the 
Dogma of Creation—G. W. Knox The Orthodox Philosophy of the 
Chinese—F. C. ConyBearE The Survival of Animal Sacrifices inside 
the Christian Church—Critical Notes: S. F. MacLennan and G. W. 
Knox Principal Fairbairn’s Zhe Philosophy of the Christian Religion : 
(a) from the Philosophical Standpoint : (b) from the Theological Stand- 
point—Recent Theological Literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1903 (Vol. i, No. 1: 
Philadelphia, MacCalla & Co.). M. C. Wittiams Edward Irving— 
H. Oscoop Dashing the Little Ones against the Rock—J. Orr Prof. 
Swing on Ritschl and his Critics—S. T. Lowrie An Exegesis of 2 Cor. 
v 1-5—W. S. Watson The Authenticity and Genuineness of the Book 
of Esther—W. Irvin Success in the Ministry—B. B. WaRFIELD Modern 
Theories of the Atonement—W. T. Wuittey A Study in Textual 
Criticism (Gordon’s History of the American Revolution)—T. W. Hunt 
The Epic Verse of Milton: Paradise Lost—B. L. Hopson Fairbairn’s 
Philosophy of the Christian Religion—Recent Theological Literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Biblique, January 1903 (Vol. xii, No. 1: Paris, V. Lecoffre, 
for the School of the Convent of St. Stephen at Jerusalem). Sanctissimi 
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Domini nostri Leonis divina providentia Papae XIII Litterae apostolicae 
quibus consilium instituitur studiis Sacrae Scripturae provehendis— 
P. Batirrou L’Fglise naissante. Le Canon du Nouveau Testament— 
M. J. LAGRANGE Le code de Hammourabi—Tu. Catmegs Les symboles 
de l’Apocalypse—Mélanges : TH. Macripy-Brey Le temple d’Echmoun 
4 Sidon, fouilles exécutées par le Musée impérial ottoman (suite)— 
CLERMONT-GANNEAU Monuments palmyréniens: P. BatirroL Les 
Tractatus Origenis, % propos d’un livre nouveau: A. JAUss—EN Coutumes 
arabes—Chronique: A. JausseN Voyage du Sinai: R. Savicnac 
Ou‘airah ; Fouilles anglaises—Recensions—Bulletin. 


Revue @histoire et de littérature religieuses, January-February 1903 
(Vol. viii, No. 1: Paris, 74, Boulevard Saint-Germain). J. TuRMEL 
Le dogme du péché originel aprés saint Augustin dans VF glise latine : 
III, Essence du péché originel (suite): La théorie de saint Anselme et 
la théorie de Catharin—P. Ricuarp La légation Aldobrandini et le 
traité de Lyon (septembre 1600—mars 1601): II, La diplomatie ponti- 
ficale, ses agents au temps de Clément VIII—E. Grisetie Episodes 
de la campagne antiqui¢tiste (1696-1699), d’aprés la correspondance de 
Bossuet, de son frére et de son neveu ; L’aventure de l’'abbé Bossuet & 
Rome: II, Les démarches a la cour et les témoignages amis—H. M. 
HEMMER Chronique @histoire ecclésiastique—J. DaLsret Littérature 
religieuse moderne. 


March-April 1903 (Vol. viii, No. 2). A. Lorsy Le discours 
sur la montagne; (1) Mise en scéne du discours; (2) Les béatitudes ; 
(3) Le sel. La lumitre—P. Ricuarp La légation Aldobrandini et 
le traité de Lyon (septembre 1600—mars 1601): III, La diplomatie 
pontificale, ses agents au temps de Clément VIII—C. CaLLewaErt 
Le rescrit d’Hadrien & Minicius Fundanus—Chronique biblique: 
A. Lotsy (1) Ouvrages généraux (Hastings Dictionary of the Bible, 
Vol. iv: Cheyne Encyclopaedia Biblica: Houtin La question biblique : 
Gardner Historical View of the New Testament); (2) Assyriologie ; 
(3) Métrique biblique: édition et critique textuelle; (4) Littérature 
et exégtse de l’Ancien Testament—J. Davprer Littérature religieuse 
moderne. 


Revue de [ Orient chrétien, 1902 (Vol. vii, No. 4: Paris, A. Picard). 
F. Tournesize Histoire politique et religieuse de l’Arménie (suzte) 
—L. Petit Vie et Office de saint Michel Maléinos, suivis d’un traité 
ascétique de Basile Maléinos (Zéexte grec)—F. Nau and L. CLucNnet 
Vies et récits d’anachorétes (iv’vii® sitcles): (1) Analyse du ms. 
grec de Paris, 1596: (2) Textes grecs inédits extraits du méme ms.— 
A. P. La rebaptisation des Latins chez les Grecs—L. CLucNet Vie de 
sainte Marine: VII, Texte frangais—Mélanges: H. LamMens Les 
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formules épigraphiques: CHRISTUS HIC EST et XPIZSTOZ ENOAAE KAT- 
OIKEN— Bibliographie. 


Revue @ histoire ecclésiastique, January 1903 (Vol. iv, No. 1: Louvain, 
40, Rue de Namur). F. X. Funx L’Agape—F. Betuune Les écoles 
historiques de Saint-Denis et Saint-Germain-des-Prés dans leurs rapports 
avec la composition des Grandes Chroniques de France—Mélanges : 
A. CaucuiE Le Gallicanisme en Sorbonne d’aprés la correspondance de 
Bargellini, nonce de France (1668-1671) (suite)—Comptes-rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue Bénédictine, January 1903 (Vol. xx, No. 1: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). L. J[ANssENs] Dédicace—L. Janssens Maitre Thomas 
Bouquillon—U. Berure Les évéques auxiliaires de Cambrai aux 
xiii® et xiv sitcles— J. CHapMaN Lés interpolations dans le traité de 
S. Cyprien sur Punité de ’F glise (jin)—R. Proost La simplicité des 
substances spirituelles a l’origine de la philosophie chrétienne—G. Morin 
Pages inédites d’Arnobe le Jeune: la fin des Exfositiunculae sur 
YEvangile de S. Luc—U. Batrus L’Eucharistie, centre du culte 
catholique—Analyses et Comptes-rendus. 


Analecta Bollandiana, January 1903 (Vol. xxii, No. 1: Brussels, 
14, Rue des Ursulines). H. DeteHaye S. Melaniae Iunioris Acta 
graeca—FR. vAN ORTROY Martyrum monachorum Carthusianorum in 
Anglia Passio minor, auctore Mauritio Chauncy : Appendix, Supplique 
de Chauncy au pape Grégoire XIII—Bulletin des publications hagio- 
graphiques—[U. CHEVALIER Supplementum ad Repertorium Hymno- 
logicum (Plaude, potentissima parens ... Quem paro uersu celebrare).| 


(4) GERMAN. 


Theologische Quartalschrift, 1903 (Vol. Ixxxv, No. 2: Tiibingen, 
H. Lauppe). van BEBBER Der Teich Bethesda und der Teich Siloe— 
Funk Ein Fragment zu den Ajostolischen Konstitutionen—P. VETTER 
Die litterarkritische Bedeutung der alttestamentlichen Gottesnamen 
(continued)—SAGMULLER Die Ernennung des Nachfolgers durch die 
Papste Ende des fiinften und Anfangs des sechsten Jahrhunderts 


(concluded)—H. Kocu Der Biisserplatz im Abendland—Reviews— 
Analecta. 


Leitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, January 1903 (Vol. xiii, No. 1: 
Tiibingen and Leipzig, J. C. B. Mohr). A. HEGLER (the late) 
Kirchengeschichte oder christliche Religionsgeschichte? Akademische 
Antrittsrede—Fr. Travup Kirchliche und unkirchliche Theologie— 
J. Gorrscuick Die Entstehung der Losung der Unkirchlichkeit der 
Theologie, 
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March 1903 (Vol. xiii, No. 2). J. Karran Zur Dogmatik— 
K. EcEr Wie ist iiber die gegenwartige Konfirmationspraxis und iiber 
die neuesten Vorschlage zu ihrer Reform zu urteilen ? 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, February 1903 (Vol. iv, No. 1: Giessen, J. Ricker). 
H. Usener Geburt und Kindheit Christi—P. Corssen Die Urgestalt 
der Paulusakten—E. Scuwartz Zu Eusebius’ Kirchengeschichte : 
(1) Das Martyrium Jakobus des Gerechten: (2) Zur Abgarlegende— 
E. PREUSCHEN Bibelcitate bei Origenes—P. O. ScujétrT Eine religions- 
philosophische Stelle bei Paulus (Rém. i 18-20)—E. C. BuTLer 
An Hippolytus Fragment and a word on the Zractatus Origenis— 
Miscellanea: E. PREUSCHEN (1) Encyclopaedia Biblica: (2) Zur 
Salbung Jesu in Bethanien. 


Leitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie, January 1903 (Vol. xlvi, 
No. 1: Leipzig, O. R. Reisland). A. Hitcenretp Der mysteridse 
Marcus und der reactionare Jacobus—J. ALBAN Die Bildersprache 
der Pastoralbriefe—J. DrdsEKE Zum Syntagma des Hippolytos— 
O. CLausEN Die Theologie des Theophilus von Antiochien—B. Weiss 
Die Perikope von der Ehebrecherin—J. DRAsEKE J. Driaseke, Johannes 
Scotus Erigena und dessen Gewihrsminner in seinem Werke ‘De divisione 
naturae libri v.’ 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, December 1902 (Vol. xxiii, No. 4: 
Gotha, F.A.Perthes). R. Asmus Julians Brief iiber Pegasius—K. MULLER 
Zur Geschichte des Bussbriiderordens—M. Broscu Machiavelli, Casar 
Borgia und Alexander VI—G. ReicHeEt Die Entstehung einer Zinzendorf 
feindlichen Partei in Halle und Wernigerode—Analecta: G. SomMMER- 
FELDT Zu Matthius de Cracovias kanzelrednerischen Schriften : 
E. Fischer Zu den Wittenberger Unruhen (1521-1522): E. Lempp 
Die Anfange des Klarissenordens: Es. NEsTLe Ein paar Kleinigkeiten 
zu Kohlers Dokumenten sum Ablass-streit von 1517—Index. 


Neue hirchliche Zeitschrift, January 1903 (Vol. xiv, No. 1: Erlangen 
and Leipzig, A. Deichert). K. v. Burcer Kirchliche Tagesfragen— 
RiscHE Das Offentliche Wortzeugnis von Laien—D. Scumipt Zur 
Prinzipienfrage—Couarp Altchristliche Sagen iiber das Leben der 
-Apostel, I. 

February 1903 (Vol. xiv, No. 2). J. HaussLerrer Die Univer- 
sitat Wittenberg vor dem Eintritt Luthers—F. LunpDGREEN Die Fama 
iiber die Bruderschaft des Rosenkreuzes—W. Lotz Der Bund vom 
Sinai, V—Covarp Altchristliche Sagen iiber das Leben der Apostel, IT. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1903 (No. 2: Gotha, F. A. 
Perthes). J. Ley (the late) Die metrische Beschaffenheit des zweiten 
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Teils des Jesaja, Kap. 40-66—D. Rysset Die Erzihlung von Aphikia, 
dem Weibe Jesus Sirachs—H. ZimMERMANN Evangelium des Lukas, 
Kap. 1 und 2: Ein Versuch der Vermittlung zwischen Hilgenfeld und 
Harnack—P. DiirseLen ‘ Die Taufe fiir die Toten’ 1 Kor. 15, 29— 
J. A. Knaake Die Schrift des Rabanus Maurus De institutione clericorum 
nach ihrer Bedeutung fiir die Homiletik und Rabanus Maurus als 
Prediger—Notes: J. A. Bewer Die Leviratsehe im Buch Ruth: 
BoruHMER Sarbeth Sabanaiel: W. Rrepet Bemerkungen zu den Kanones 
des Hippolytus—Reviews : J.W. RorusTeEIn J. Koberle Vatur und Geist 
nach der Auffassung des Alten Testaments: M. REIscHLE W. Dilger 
Die Erlisung des Menschen nach Hinduismus und Christentum— 
Miscellanea. 

Theologischer Jahresbericht, 1901-1902 (Vol. xxi, Part 3: Berlin, 
C. A. Schwetschke). A. MevER and R. Knopr Das Neue Testament : 
(1) Allgemeines: (2) Text und Kanon: (3) Hermeneutik : (4) Evange- 
lienfrage : (5) Einzelevangelien: (6) Leben Jesu: (7) Apostelgeschichte 
und apostolisches Zeitalter: (8) Paulinische Briefe: (9) Katholische 
Briefe und Apokalypse : (10) Biblische Theologie. 

1901-1902 (Vol. xxi, Part 4). Kirchengeschichte: E.PREUSCHEN 
Kirchengeschichte bis zum Nicdinum einschliesslich der Literatur- 
geschichte dieses Zeitraumes—A. BRUCKNER Kirchengeschichte vom 
Nicinum bis zum Anfang des Mittelalters mit Einschluss der byzanti- 
nisch-orientalischen Literatur—O. CLeMEN Kirchengeschichte des 
Mittelalters—W. KorHLER Kirchengeschichte vom Beginn der Refor- 
mation bis 1648—J. WERNER Kirchengeschichte von 1648 bis 1789— 
O. Kountscumipt Kirchengeschichte der Neuzeit von 1789 bis zur 
Gegenwart, mit Einschluss des Interconfessionellen. ' 

1901-1902 (Vol. xxi, Part 5). Systematische Theologie : A. NEv- 
MANN Encyklopadie mit Einschluss der prinzipiellen Theologie— 
A. NEUMANN and M. ScHeErBE Religionsphilosophie mit Einschluss der 
Apologetik—A. Titrus Dogmatik—Tu. Ethik. 


Bibliographie der theologischen Literatur fiir das Jahr 1901 (Sonder- 
Abdruck aus dem 21. Bande des Zheologischen Jahresberichtes : Berlin, 
C. A. Schwetschke). Part I, (1) Oriental Languages, &c.; (2) Old 
Testament ; (3) New Testament: Parts II, III Church History. 


